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MEMORIES OF M‘QUIGG. 


BY J. O. P. BLAND. 


PEKING IN THE DOG DAYS, 


Lire at Peking during the 
dog days of July and August 
is a dull and dreary business 
nowadays for the humble 
remnant of the foreign com- 
munity which perforce remains 
to endure the sandstorms and 
stinks of the city, what time 
the Diplomatic Body and the 
missionaries and most of the 
women of the Customs Inspec- 
torate have moved out to their 
various summer quarters in 
the temples of the western 
hills and at the seaside bunga- 
lows of Peitaiho. 

It was not always so. In 
the good old days, before the 
building of the railway from 
Tientsin, the jolly easy-going 
eighties and ‘nineties, Peitaiho 
was still worlds away, and even 
the western hills were none too 
easy to get at in the rainy 
Season. Most of the little 
world of the Diplomatic Body 
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was then well content to pass 
its long lotus-eating noons 
in the slumbrous shade of the 
spacious Legation compounds, 
emerging thence to tea and 
tennis and tittle-tattle at the 
funny old ramshackle club un- 
der the shadow of the Tartar 
wall. In those leisurely days 
life in the little western oasis 
of the Chinese capital, far from 
the hurly-burly of buyers and 
sellers, was a sort of glorified 
family-party picnic, dignified 
always by the punctilious cere- 
monial of diplomatic etiquette, 
and enlivened by the little 
storms, born of feminine ameni- 
ties or Chancery jealousies, 
which from time to time dis- 
turb the diplomatic teacup. 
Which of us who knew Peking 
before China became the un- 
happy hunting-ground of eon- 
cession syndicates and cosmo- 
politan financiers, has not pre- 
2B 
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served a rich store of sunlit 
memories, fragrant recollections 
of the time when Lady Wals- 
ham at the British Legation, 
Mrs Denby at the American, 
and the great “I. G.,” dis- 
pensed their genial heart-warm- 
ing hospitality? And those 
long summer days, with their 
picnics among the ruined splen- 
dours of the Summer Palace 
and Yuen Ming Yuen, cricket 
and polo matches in the grounds 
of the Temple of Heaven, and 
rambles among the curio-shops 
of the Liu Li-chang and the 
booths of the Lung Fu-ssti, how 
they linger in the memory with 
a charm imperishable, all their 
own! It was lazy lotus-eating, 
no doubt, but dignified by a 
sense of the unknown worlds 
of mystery and romance that 
encompassed us round about 
in the Forbidden City, and 
relieved from monotony by 
the cosmopolitan quality of 
the lotus-eaters, gathered to- 
gether, cheek by jowl, under 
fourteen national flags. The 
serpent of commercialism had 
not yet reared its ugly head in 
this exotic Eden of dipiomacy. 
Gracefully persisting in la car- 
riére’s pet delusion, that it 
represents the policies of princes 
and potentates rather than the 
interests of traders, the heirs 
of all the ages of the West at 
Peking pursued their leisurely 
and losing game of statecraft 
with the courteous crafty 


Oriental, undisturbed as yet 
by any clamour of money- 
changers or the importunities 
of the bagmen of “ big busi- 
ness.”” No shadow of coming 





events had been cast upon the 
dolce far niente of an existence 
that was always, or nearly 
always, afternoon. Neither 
merchants nor banks were repre- 
sented in the polyglot society 
which gathered to hear ‘ Pina- 
fore’ and ‘Patience’ mur- 
dered by Sir Robert Hart's 
Manchu band at his weekly 
garden-parties. Such strangers 
as came to partake of the 
stately hospitality of the Lega- 
tions, or the primitive simplicity 
of the Hétel de Pékin, were 
usually either earnest politi- 
cians, intent on establishing a 
rapid reputation for special 
knowledge of the East, or 
globe-trotters of the meditative 
type, the sort that used to turn 
up in a leisurely way, with 
letters of introduction from 
India, Burmah, and Siam, in- 
tending to stay a couple of 
weeks, and then remain con- 
tentedly pottering about the 
city and suburbs for months 
and months. These rare visi- 
tants the Legation quarter usu- 
ally took to its bosom, because 
they brought with them a 
breath of the outer world; 
moreover, they provided the 
occasion for a reassortment of 
places, and some variation of 
the well-worn topics, customary 
at diplomatic entertainments. 
When, in dutiful obedience to 
the law of precedence, the wife 
of the Minister for Utopia had 
gone into dinner on an average 
twice a week for six months 
with the Minister for Alsatia, 
had sympathised with all his 
grievances and laughed at all 
his jokes, it was only natural 
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that she should welcome any 
stranger within her gates and 
make him wish to linger. Also 
the stranger deserved some 
reward, for in those days the 
journey from Tientsin meant 
either two days on horseback, 
or five days in an unsavoury 
and verminous native boat ; 
and despite its romantic and 
picturesque fascination, Peking, 
beyond the grateful shade of 
the Legation oasis, required 
from its visitors a philosophical 
detachment in regard to many 
things which struck the eyes 
and nose with remarkable force. 
Even to-day, though the main 
streets have been levelled and 
metalled, and their scavenging 
is no longer left to dogs and 
pigs and kites, China’s ancient 
capital can hardly be described 
as a delectable place of summer 
residence for the fastidious. 
Its peculiar and enduring charm 
has a subtle and instinctive 
quality aloof from the ameni- 
ties of sanitary civilisation, a 
quality which dwells in the 
dust of countless generations, 
whose voice is the ghostly 
whispering of tutelary spirits 
innumerable. 

But this oasis of tranquillity 
passed with the Boxer rising, 
and the world on which the 
Legations now look out has 
greatly changed since the day in 
August 1900 when the Sikhs 
battered their way through the 
water-gate by the Chien Men. 
Beneath the battlemented walls 
that of old guarded the Via 
Sacra to the Forbidden City, 
two railway stations add their 
shrill alien clamour to the deep 
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ceaseless murmur of the street 
traffic ; and by the old water- 
gate stands the Wagons-lits 
Hotel, in hideous but eloquent 
evidence of the truth that the 
Flowery Kingdom’s splendid 
isolation is a thing of the past. 
Gone, with the Dragon Throne 
and all its pageantry of stately 
splendour, is the atmosphere 
of profound seclusion in which 
the soul of the Old Buddha 
rejoiced. On Legation Street 
half a dozen banks testify to 
the activities of cosmopolitan 
finance, and the agencies of 
“big business” have estab- 
lished themselves conspicuously 
around and about the Yellow 
Walls of the Imperial City, 
which for sixty years had kept 
them at a respectful distance. 
By every train, from Tientsin 
and Nanking and Hankow, 
come tourists of the hustling 
get - wise - quick type, whose 
motor-cars jostle the camels 
on their meditative way to 
the Great Wall, and whose 
rickshaws profane even the 
sacred precincts of the Temple 
of Heaven and the shrine of 
Confucius. 

Yet even to-day the stream 
of globe-trotters and . bagmen 
dwindles to a tiny trickle in 
the dog days, partly because, 
as I have said, Peking under 
its summer sun is not exactly 
a city of fragrant dreams, and 
partly because the same high- 
ways of progress which have 
let the invasion in, have let 
the Legations out; so. that, 
for social or business purposes, 
there is very little doing. The 
coming of the railways has, in 
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fact, enabled the Diplomatic 
Body to follow its world-wide 
and firmly-established custom 
of removing itself in summer 
to watering-places and other 
cool retreats, sufficiently in- 
accessible and remote from the 
capital to allow of its enjoying 
its otium cum dignitate undis- 
turbed. Therefore, what time 
the Chiao - Min - Hsiang begins 
to swelter under the June sun 
and the city covers itself with 
a patchwork of mat-sheds, their 
Excellencies shake off the un- 
savoury dust of the capital and 
the perplexities of “pidgin,” 
and get them to the comfort- 
able seclusion of seaside bun- 
galows at Peitaiho or Tsingtao, 
where the Yaméns cease from 
troubling. Thanks to the rail- 
way, diplomacy at Peking has 
secured the sort of midsummer 
siesta, the close season for 
sordid business, to which la 
carriére has always been accus- 
tomed, the lack of which in 
olden days supplied a never- 
ending grievance to secretaries 
and attachés fresh from Rome 
or Washington or Rio de 
Janeiro; and Chinese official- 
dom, or rather that small sec- 
tion of it whose duty it is to 
keep the insatiable foreigner 
at arm’s length, witnesses their 
annual exodus with a sigh of 
unspeakable relief. It retires, 
then, to the cool mat-shedded 
courtyards of its kung kuan, 
and rejoicing in the amenities 
of its multitudinous domes- 
ticity, discards its fearsome 


frock-coat and other evidences 
of European uplift, blissfully 
mindful of the fact that, until 
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their Excellencies return in 
September, the Chanceries may 
be trusted to provide the breezy 
persiflage of a junior attaché 
or the bureaucratic haughtiness 
of a Chinese Secretary to dis- 
courage any unseasonable and 
unreasonable activities on the 
part of concessionaires, impor- 
tunate creditors, and other ex- 
ponents of Western “‘ progress.” 
The mandarin disposes himself 
to rest and recreation, knowing 
full well that. in the unlikely 
event of an over-zealous or 
harassed pro-Consul disturbing 
his repose with some foolish 
question of urgency, an inti- 
mation that it can only be 
discussed with His Excellency 
in person will effectively rele- 
gate it to some more con- 
venient season. 

Since the exciting (and, for 
the Legations, most disturbing) 
days of the RKusso-Japanese 
War, when all the old ideas of 
China’s international relations 
had to be revised and readjusted 
to an entirely new situation, the 
Diplomatic Body’s process of 
diathermal hibernation, this 
period of recuperative dolce far 
niente, has become so general 
and habitual that the handful 
of disgruntled foreigners whom 
business or force of habit com- 
pels to remain in the city are 
like unto the Psalmist’s pelican 
in the wilderness or the mourn- 
ful sparrow on the house-top. 
The money-changers and those 
who have serious trade in view 
remain, of course, at their re- 
ceipts of custom; each Lega- 
tion is represented, for decency’s 
sake, by a few derelicts, who 
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idly sit and hear each other 


groan; and most of the im- 
ported advisers and off-stage 
prompters in the pay of the 
Chinese Government earn a 
portion of their salaries by the 
sort of patient service which is 
content to stand and wait. 
There are also a few oriental- 
ised individuals, who honestly 
prefer the burden and heat of 
the day in the city to seaside 
domesticity en déshabillé, and 
a sprinkling of devoted wives 
who refuse to desert Micawber 
or “nurse in some delicious 
solitude their slothful lives.” 
To complete the list of those 
who forgather towards tea- 
time at the Club, there is 
always the flotsam and jetsam 
of the Wagons-lits and other 
hotels, composed of wandering 
authors and journalists in search 
of local colour, would-be con- 
cessionaires, free-lance finan- 
ciers, benevolent faddists, curio- 
hunters, globe-trotters, and for- 
lorn- hope adventurers. No- 
where on earth, indeed, will 
you find a more miscellaneous 
and motley collection of human 
beings than that which plays 
desultory tennis, and acrimoni- 
ous bridge in six languages, 
during the dog days at the 
Peking Club. 

For myself, having no mind 
for these pastimes, and being 
tied to the city by business of 
a kind which necessitated soft 
answers by cable to inquiries 
from energetic people on the 
Other side of the globe, who 
failed to appreciate either the 
nature or the necessity of coma- 
tose intervals in Chinese affairs, 
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I might have found Peking in 
summer-time somewhat dull, 
but for the fact that the slum- 
bering atmosphere of the an- 
cient city was then more racy 
of the soil, more imbued with 
the true colour and flavour of 
native life, than when the en- 
croaching tide of Western ways 
flowed restlessly before one’s 
eyes, threatening the venerable 
fabric of old Cathay at its base. 
Very pleasant and instructive 
in the cool of the evening was 
a stroll on the deserted city 
wall, or a ride out through 
the North Gate to the Anting 
plain, chewing the cud of re- 
trospective meditation undis- 
turbed, and watching the 
patient kindly citizens of the 
sorely chastened old city doing 
the day’s work, or taking their 
hard-won ease, in the same 
places and in the same ways 
as their forefathers did, in the 
old times before them, stead- 
fastly following the paths of 
immemorial tradition. Pleas- 
ant also were the long after- 
noons of desultory bargaining 
over the teacups in the cool 
inner chamber of the old- 
fashioned curio-dealers of the 
Soochow Hu-tung, genial and 
courteous connoisseurs who, in 
the leisure of this slack season, 
would sit and talk by the hour 
of the treasures they had han 
dled in happier days, or tell 
many lamentable tales of the 
lootings of 1900. And very 
grateful after dark to smoke a 
meditative pipe under one’s 
own mat-shed, beneath a sky 
of velvet jewelled with stars, 
and hear the familiar lingering 
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cries of the dumpling and bean- 
curd hawkers on their clock- 
work rounds, voices that, like 
the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, pass down unchanged 
from one generation to another. 

When weary of solitude, one 
could always stroll around at 
coffee - time to the lounge of 
the Wagons -lits Hotel, and 
from the polyglot company 
there gathered together in little 
furtive groups, get an inkling 
of possible developments in the 
two worlds of high finance and 
low politics. Even at the 
height of the dog days there 
was usually a remnant of guests 
in that exotic caravanserai— 
curio-hunters wise in their gen- 
eration, globe-trotters of the 
non-gregarious kind, and, in the 
background, moving incon- 
spicuously, a few persistent 
representatives of the enter- 
prising class whose business it 
is to persuade Chinese officials 
to buy things, from a battle- 
ship to a telephone (which the 
Celestial Government can never 
put to any real use), and to 
pay for them by pledging the 
last remnants of China’s credit. 
Then there were the journalists, 
native and foreign, who for- 
gathered at cocktail time to 
take note of any new-comers 
by the Tientsin express, and to 
speculate on the nature and 
significance of their business. 
There was, in fact, no lack of 
food for thought in the human 
comedy, as played on the shift- 
ing scenes of the Wagons-lits. 
Also one could often pick up a 
good deal of information in the 
process, especially if on good 


terms with the innocent-looking 
native vendor of amber, tur- 
quoise, jade, and other kick- 
shaws, who sat with listless 
eyes in his corner by the door, 
and added considerably to his 
trade profits by supplying in- 
quisitive Legations with in- 
formation of Chinese official 
visitors and their doings. 
And if, @ la longue, one felt 
a craving for good companion 
able talk to dispel the cobwebs 
of routine and rumination, was 
there not always M‘Quigg as a 
piece de résistance, kindliest and 
wisest of philosophers, ready to 
discuss every subject under the 
sun into the wee sma’ hours 
with kindred spirits—M‘Quigg, 
who knew more about the 
wheels within wheels of Chinese 
affairs than all the Chancelleries 
put together. How often, when 
the city lay torpidly sweltering 
under a breathless storm-laden 
sky, have the cares that infested 
my day folded their tents and 
passed forgotten into the star- 
lit night, as I lounged on a long 
deck-chair in his little court- 
yard, among the tubs of gold- 
fish and the oleanders, and 
listened to his crowded mem- 
ories of the past and shrewd 
prophecies of the future ! There 
was nothing either of the cynic 
or the sentimentalist about this 
grizzled Ulsterman, who late 
in life had come to anchor in 
an old Chinese house in the 
unfrequented lane under the 
wall, where of old days the 
Korean ginseng traders dwelt. 
In the thirty odd years of his 
varied and wandering life m 
China, his outlook upon life 
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had become deeply imbued 
with the passive agnosticism 
of the East and the doctrine 
of the happy mean, but this 
Oriental philosophy was tem- 
pered by a whimsical native 
humour and an insatiable curi- 
osity concerning the eternal 
vagaries of the human atom. 
He spoke the mandarin dialect 
like a native, and had studied 
Chinese history and literature 
to good purpose, but his shrewd 
common-sense had preserved 
him from the peril of pursuing 
the seductive path of Oriental 
scholarship into the sterile wil- 
derness of the Sinologues. 

It igs some years now since 
M‘Quigg passed for the last 
time through the Hsi pien-men 
to rest in that peaceful little 
cemetery where the pine and 
the pomegranate make a grate- 
ful oasis in a sandy waste, but 
the memory of the man, and 
of ambrosial hours gratefully 
spent in his little grey house 
under the wall, dwells imperish- 
ably in the heart of many a 
wayfarer in far Cathay. For 
his was the generous and well- 
seasoned wisdom, blended of 
common - sense and scholarly 
lore, that gave freely to the 
passer-by, and had even learned 
to suffer gladly the not un- 
common type of fool whose 
business or pleasure it is to 
hustle the East. M‘Quigg him- 
self, of course, you could never 
hustle. He had heard the East 
a-calling so clearly that his 
attitude towards life in general 
resembled in many ways the 
measured and unruffled poise 
prescribed by Confucian schol- 
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ars as marking the superior 
man, the sort of dignified mix- 
ture of bonhomie and dilet- 
tanteism that used to distin- 
guish the Viceroys of the old 
régime. This instinctive and 
cultivated sympathy with the 
soul of the Hast had gained for 
him a measure of respect among 
the Chinese seldom achieved 
by foreigners, and a reputation 
which, had he so desired, might 
have been used to lucrative 
purposes. But his philosophy 
had escaped the two rocks 
upon which the native wisdom 
of the East is so often wrecked, 
to wit, the lust for money and 
the love of progeny. He had 
reinained a bachelor, because, 
though loving women well, he 
loved his freedom more, and 
possibly because the brief years 
of his romantic youth had been 
spent in lonely places, unfre- 
quented by white women of 
the marriageable sort. As for 
money, before coming to anchor 
in Peking, he had picked up 
enough in the course of many 
years’ traffics and discoveries to 
suffice for the necessities of life 
and the gratification of a few 
modest hobbies. If he con- 
tinued to keep a mixed assort- 
ment of irons in the slow fire 
of Chinese Government affairs, 
and to do a desultory business 
in ancient bronzes and pictures, 
it was rather because of his 
love of the game, with all its 
chances and adventures, than 
because of any craving for the 
profits of its occasional wind- 
falls. 

M‘Quigg was on his own— 
a free-lance in the labyrinthine 
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field of China’s frenzied finance. 
Then, as now, the regular forces 
of those whose business it is 
to extract concessions or collect 
bad debts from the Peking 
Government might be divided 
into three classes. First, there 
are the permanent representa- 
tives of the big banks, authori- 
tative personages who bide their 
time to emerge as gods from 
their stately machines and speak 
with pomp and circumstance, 
as the oracles of the mysterious 
money market, with their re- 
spective Governments behind 
them. Then there are the local 
agents of firms and syndicates 
which have established them- 
selves on a permanent footing 
in railway, mining, armaments, 
and other branches of Govern- 
ment business — disillusioned 
individuals, as a rule, with a 
practical working knowledge of 
ways that are dark, whose 
principal occupation consists 
in explaining to Boards of 
Directors at home why things 
are not always what they seem. 
Finally, there is the ever-san- 
guine, ever-changing band of 
merchant adventurers, aspirant 
advisers, loan - mongers, and 
would-be concessionaires, hon- 
est bagmen and chevaliers d’in- 
dustrie, who spend their fever- 
ish days in pursuing elusive 
mandarins from one Yamen to 
another, and their nights in 
garrulous gatherings at the 
Wagons-lits and the Hétel de 
Pékin. From all parts of the 
earth, as vultures gather to a 
carcase, they descend upon 
Peking, these harbingers of 
China’s inevitably impending 
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insolvency, and many that come 
for a week remain for a year, 
to learn the rudiments of 
Oriental subtlety. It is from 
the conversation of these poly- 
glot privateers that the enter- 
prising journalist, or the wan- 
dering playwright in search of 
local colour, gets the most 
realistic impression of things 
as they are in China, and the 
latest guides to navigation 
amongst the reefs and shoals 
of mandarin statecraft. 
M‘Quigg, strictly speaking, 
belonged to the privateer divi- 
sion, but his thorough know- 
ledge of the language and the 
fact of his being a permanent 
resident, on terms of intimate 
familiarity with Chinese officials 
of every description, placed 
him in a class by himself. As 
a matter of fact, he knew more 
about China, ancient and 
modern, than all the bankers 
and bagmen of big business 
put together; and many a 
minister in the toils of a diplo- 
matic impasse did not disdain 
to call casually at the little 
grey house under the wall, to 
pick up information and hints 
of a kind inaccessible to the 
Chancelleries. M‘Quigg had 
spent a decade of his earlier 
years in the Imperial Customs, 
and in that multifarious service 
had seen life in many a far- 
flung outpost of the Celestial 
Empire, from Korea to the 
frontiers of Tibet. Thereafter, 
on behalf of a firm bent on 
supplying enterprising Viceroys 
with waterworks, electric light, 
tramcars, rifles, and other 
mechanical aids to the West's 
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conception of progress, he had 
travelled in leisurely fashion 
throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, leaving 
behind him a mushroom trail 
of exotic undertakings all fore- 
doomed to perish speedily of 
misuse or neglect, but sowing 
for himself in many a pro- 
vincial Yamén seeds of good- 
will, which in later years were 
destined to grow into plants 
more fruitful than most of 
those built upon mechanical 
inventions. After several years 
of this wandering life, he had 
settled down for a while at 
Tientsin, where, during the 
alarms and exeursions of the 
war with Japan, and the sub- 
sequent scramble for spheres 
of interest and concessions, he 
had done a lucrative business 
as agent of one of the big 
shipbuilding and armaments 
firms, and incidentally made 
friends with the rising genera- 
tion of semi-westernised man- 
darins then coming to the front 
under the patronage of Li 
Hung-chang. After the storm 
and stress of the Boxer rising, 
scenting from afar the impend- 
ing struggle between Russia 
and Japan for possession of 
Manchuria, he had taken up 
his abode at Moukden. There, 
a8 a confidential adviser behind 
the scenes in the Viceroy’s 
Yamén, he had done his best 
to advise the Chinese how to 
put their house in order and 
to take advantage of the strife 
on their borders, Driven from 
Moukden by the tide of battle, 
he had finally come to anchor 
in Peking, prepared to spend 
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the rest of his days in the con- 
genial atmosphere of the ever- 
alluring city. But even before 
the collapse of the Manchu 
dynasty, he had become thor- 
oughly disillusioned as to the 
capacity of the Mandarinate, 
old or new, to organise the 
kind of Government that would 


enable China to cope with the 


new forces and dangers, un- 
dreamt of by the founders of 
the Celestial system. After the 
passing of the Empress Dowa- 
ger, he realised that with that 
strong and supple hand had 
gone the last hope of building 
something in the nature of a 
stable structure upon the 
weather-worn foundations of 
the past, and that, for the 
lack of firm government at the 
capital, the country must in- 
evitably pass once more 
through a cataclysm of chaos 
and civil war. As a serious 
student of Chinese history and 
sociology, he merely smiled 
when visionaries, missionaries, 
or Press - beguiled diplomats 
held forth on the domes and 
citadels of the ready - made 
Utopia which they professed 
to descry in the mirage of 
Young China’s trackless desert 
of democracy. He had a hearty 
contempt for most of the 
modern breeds of politicians 
with their catchwords and cant, 
and he never hesitated to de- 
clare that the ambitions of the 
** Westernised ” Chinese, if ful- 
filled, could only mean handing 
over the masses to the exploita- 
tion of a narrow oligarchy, 
quite incapable of rulership. 
Nevertheless, and in spite of 
2B2 
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all his disillusions, he held fast 
to an abiding respect and affec- 
tion for the Chinese people, 
and to an unbounded faith in 
their passive strength of con- 
servatism and _  recuperative 
power. 

M‘Quigg had three amiable 
weaknesses. The first was an 
incurable propensity for Boer 
tobacco, disturbing to sensi- 
tive nostrils. The second was 
an indefatigable devotion to 
golf, the sort of die-hard 
persistence so often displayed 
by men who have taken to the 
game late in life, genial foozlers 
who struggle on, hoping against 
hope to go round in a hundred. 
North China is not exactly a 
golfer’s Paradise; I believe 
that many of M‘Quigg’s busi- 
ness trips to Hongkong and 
Yokohama would never have 
been carried out but for the 
lure of fresh greens and bunkers 
new to mitigate the monotony 
of the sands and mud-flats 
of the Peking and Tientsin 
courses. 

His third weakness was old 
Kuan, his house-boy, a stout 
old Chinese Bannerman, who 
had served him for over twenty 
years, and whose attitude to- 
wards his master combined all 
the qualities of a trusty watch- 
dog, a trained nurse, and an 
ever-ready Mentor. Kuan was 
a perfect specimen of the type 
of Chinese servant whose steady 
efficiency, unruffled serenity, 
and sterling faithfulness make 
life so pleasant and so easy for 
those who have the luck to 
win and retain their lifelong 
loyalty. It is a type, like that 
of the old-fashioned compra- 





dor, which seems threatened 
with extinction under the 
withering contact of the West, 
a type from whose simple 
virtues emanates an atmos- 
phere of restfulness and dignity 
which we, the heirs of unquiet 
ages, have long since lost. In 
my recollections of M‘Quigg, 
the figure of old Kuan lurks 
always close at hand, deft of 
hand and soft of foot, imper- 
turbable yet courteous with 
the self-respecting courtesy of 
the East, a staunch and faith- 
ful creature, altogether lovable, 
who had followed his master’s 
fortunes and protected his 
purse from the rapacity of 
wayside knaves on many a 
long trail. 

As I chew the cud of memory 
and endeavour to recapture 
something of the subtle frag- 
rance of life at Peking in those 
dreamy midsummer days and 
softly pulsating nights, I realise, 
as I never did at the time, how 
much of the enduring charm 
of those halcyon hours was due 
to the genial fellowship always 
to be found at the little grey 
house under the wall, to the com- 
fortable thought of M‘Quigg’s 
delectable oasis of wide-ranging 
and companionable talk, as a 
refuge from the windy waste of 
Legation canards and local gos- 
sip. If only he had set down 
in writing something of the tale 
of his adventures and experi- 
ences, what a lamp of practical 
wisdom might he not have 
lighted, to guide the flounder- 
ing feet of those who seek to 
solve by texts and theories the 
eternal problem of East and 
West! But his contemplative 
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philosophy was not of the kind 
which records itself in diaries 
or seeks a bubble reputation in 
the penny Press, so that noth- 
ing remains of all his garnered 
store of ripe knowledge but 
scanty gleanings, enshrined in 
the memories of a few kindred 
spirits now scattered to the 
ends of the earth. And with 
the years that the locusts have 
eaten, how far off and faint 
have those memories become, 
how difficult to recover the 
elusive atmosphere of those far- 
distant summer nights, when 
we sat among the oleanders 
and discussed the human 
comedy and all things under 
heaven, while the long-drawn 
cry and rattle of the night- 


watch rose like a vocal in- 
cense to the immemorial past, 
and the pale glimpses of the 
moon lingered softly upon the 
stately palaces and steadfast 
walls of the Forbidden City. 

Of the wisdom and whimsical 
humour of M‘Quigg, no words 
of mine, I fear, can give a life- 
like conception; nevertheless, 
in relating, as I propose to do, 
one or two experiences and 
tales of his telling, which re- 
main fairly distinct amidst a 
mass of fading memories, I 
may be able to convey to the 
reader something of the spirit 
of the man, at the same time 
perhaps throwing a little light 
on the problem, ever old and 
ever new, which is China. 


A GRACEFUL CONCESSION. 


On the evening of a certain 
14th of July, in a year the 
date whereof need not be spec- 
ified (lest we tread perchance 
on supersensitive toes), Peter 
M‘Quigg had dined with me 
at the Peking Wagons-lits, and 
thereafter we had made our 
leisurely way to the official 
reception, whereby His Excel- 
lency the French Minister was 
celebrating the birthday of the 
Republic with all the circum- 
Stance and ceremony available 
im partibus infidelium. Say 
what we will about the com- 
parative futility of most of 
France’s policies in the Far 
East and the unprofitable re- 
sults of her colonial adventures, 
we must, at least, confess that, 
in the matter of achieving 
prestige by skilful display of 


all the outward and visible 
signs of pomp and power, she 
has nothing to learn and a 
good deal to teach. Her rulers 
have never failed to perceive 
the real value, from China to 
Peru, of “‘face,’’ achieved by 
means of noble residences for 
their representatives and lavish- 
ness of ceremonial to the glory 
of the Tricolour. 

On the present occasion Mon- 
sieur de Bougy, a mild middle- 
aged individual, who had re- 
cently sought a respectable 
refuge in la carriére from the 
fretful fever of politics, had 
done his utmost, by hospitality 
of the princely kind, to com- 
pensate for an inevitable scar- 
city of guests and for his own 
inexperience in the gentle art 
of entertaining Oriental digni- 
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taries. The spacious and stately 
apartments of the French Lega- 
tion were splendidly decked 
and garnished; fairy-lamps 
and huge official lanterns shed 
their pale lights on the goodly 
pleasaunce of the garden; and 
at a lordly buffet, loaded with 
every dainty and delicacy 
known to East and West, 
champagne flowed like water. 
Most of the Corps Diploma- 
tique, as in duty bound, had 
come in from their villégiature 
at the hills or the sea to ap- 
plaud their Doyen’s well-worn 
platitudes and to drink (with 
such mental reservations as the 
political situation might re- 
quire) to the glory of France 
and the health of her repre- 
sentative. 

Chinese and Manchu official- 
dom had also forgathered in 
force, eager as ever to gratify 
its insatiable curiosity in the 
matter of barbarian fleshpots 
and social etiquette. In flow- 
ing robes of gorgeous silks and 
rich brocades, embroidered with 
the insignia of their various 
ranks, they made the daintiest 
lilies in the diplomatic field 
look like poor relations, for 
these were days before the 
mandarin had been misled to 
sell his birthright of dignified 
raiment for a horrid mess of 
shoddy reach-me-downs. Pano- 
plied in the ineffable serenity 
of the East, they sat or stood 
in little groups, affable yet un- 
deniably aloof, meeting the 


requirements of the occasion 
with that fine flower of Oriental 
complacency in which only the 
initiated may deteet a subtle 
flavour of condescension. For- 
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tunately the official solemnities 
were brief: for both the Span- 
ish Doyen of the Diplomatic 
Body and the Chinese Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, on whom lay 
the burden of speech-making, 
were cheerful souls of a free- 
and-easy philosophy, less in- 
clined to the pomposities than 
to the amenities of such occa- 
sions. The winds of diplomatic 
eloquence were therefore tem- 
pered to a grateful audience, 
most of whom thereupon en- 
deavoured to forget the oppres- 
sion of the poultice-like sultry 
atmosphere by retreating from 
the grand salon, either to the 
garden or to the card-tables. 
There was dancing, of course, 
to the erratic tempo of the 
I. G.’s band, commencing with 
a quadrille @honneur, in which 
their various Excellencies set 
solemnly to their unmistak- 
ably bored partners, allotted 
to them in strict order of pre- 
cedence, by protocols deter- 
mined ; after which, the nimble 
polka and the alluring waltz 
were free for all those whose 
energies or gallantries rose su- 
perior to the burden and heat 
of the night. The dancing was 
confined to Europeans, for at 
the time of which I write the 
gilded youth of Young China, 
fresh from American Universi- 
ties, had not yet begun to 
manifest their conception of 
progress and their contempt for 
their country’s instinctive mor- 
alities, by encouraging their 
womenfolk to turkey-trot and 
tango to the negroid cacophony 
of jazz. These were days when 
the deportment, as well as the 
dress, of China’s élite tacitly 
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claimed the respect which, as 
a rule, the restless materialism 
of the West instinctively yields 
to the intellectual and moral 
superiority of the East. On 
the present oceasion, the for- 
malities being concluded, most 
of the Chinese dignitaries for- 
gathered to the neighbourhood 
of the buffet, and there pro- 
ceeded to gratify the curiosity 
of the inner man, exchanging 
the while desultory urbanities 
with their hosts and wary con- 
fidences amongst themselves. 
Their attitude, despite its in- 
effable courtesy, impressed one 
as a manifestation of the philo- 
sophic detachment of the 
Superior Man, as defined by 
the Confucian classics. Their 


placid gaze seemed to be study- 
ing the curious ways of the 
barbarian, and especially the 
dancing, with much the same 


sort of interest as they would 
display at a zoological garden, 
bearing always in mind the 
Master’s persistent refusal to 
discuss monsters and foats of 
agility. 

As M‘Quigg never played 
cards, and the heat was so 
oppressive that the solace of a 
smoke seemed infinitely prefer- 
able to polite small talk, we 
ensconced ourselves with cool 
drinks in a little ante-room, 
from which we could contem- 
plate in comparative eomfort 
the rapidly wilting energies and 
collars of the dancers, and be- 
yond them the kaleidoscopic 
effect of little groups of gor- 
geously arrayed Orientals, mov- 
ing around and about the buffet 
in a patient but apparently 
absent-minded quest of gastro- 
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nomic surprises. From this, 
our quiet coign of vantage, we 
gazed for an hour or more upon 
a moving picture full of inci- 
dent and humour even for the 
initiated, in the background of 
which, for those that had eyes 
to see, the writing stood clear 
upon the wall, bearing its 
message of the White Peril and 
its imminent menace to the 
world’s oldest and wisest civili- 
sation. Here, before our eyes, 
was a picturesque puppet-show, 
a gay interlude of the tragic 
comedy of East and West, in 
which not only the clash of 
atoms, but of systems, might 
be discerned behind the auto- 
matic courtesies of highly- 
polished fantoccini. After a 
prolonged “session of sweet 
silent thought,” I suggested 
something of the kind to 
M‘Quigg, who had been observ- 
ing the scene with the con- 
templative eye of a well-fed 
ruminant. 

“Yes,” he said, “you are 
right. All this is a fair sample 
of the new wine which is going 
to burst a lot of good old 
bottles. But when you come 
down to bedrock in this clash 
of systems, there’s nothing in 
it, of course, but elementary 
economics and a new phase of 
the eternal struggle for sur- 
vival. No doubt our inveterate 
capacity for self-deception will 
always enable us to justify the 
extermination or expropriation 
of our yellow and black and 
brown brothers in the sacred 
name of ‘‘ progress ”’ and Chris- 
tianity ; but all the same, one 
can’t help wondering whether 
it ever seems to occur to any 
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of our oracles or orators that 
the world would certainly not 
be any easier or pleasanter to 
live in if the Chinese, as a race, 
were ready and able to follow 
our uplifters’ advice. And 
why, I wonder, do none of our 
philosophers ever recall the fact 
that the West owes most of 
its wisdom, and all of its re- 
ligion, to the East? All our 
attempts to persuade the Chin- 
ese to abandon their own 
rational civilisation in favour 
of our accursed industrialism, 
to adopt our scientific man- 
killing machinery and our dis- 
torted version of an Asiatic 
creed, are simply an imperti- 
nence and a tyrannous abuse 
of force. If I had my way...” 

As he warmed to his subject 
his voice took on an expostu- 
latory crescendo, and I was 
therefore not surprised when 


Roper of the German Bank, 
that earnest gleaner of Lega- 
tion rumours and club gossip, 
strolled casually in and helped 
himself with calculated non- 


chalance to a cigar. Peter 
thereupon came swiftly down 
from his high horse of eloquence, 
and proceeded to exchange with 
the intruder sundry desultory 
inanities suitable to the occa- 
sion. 

As they talked, I endeavoured 
to review in my mind the events 
of the last few hours, and to 
discover therein some explana- 
tion for M‘Quigg’s sudden lapse 
into rhetoric. For this was a 
rare complaint with him, and 
generally traceable, I had 
noticed, to some local and 
transient irritant. What was 
it? Perhaps the electricity in 
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the air, heavy beneath the 
storm-clouds now gathering to- 
wards the city from the western 
hills. Or possibly the unedify- 
ing spectacle presented by Mrs 
Knapper of the Customs—fat, 
fair, and forty—as she waltzed 
with her latest captive from 
the students’ mess, languor- 
ously revolving in a four-foot 
circle under the central chan- 
delier, a spectacle to which a 
group of elderly mandarins were 
devoting their very serious and 
silent attention. But I was 
inclined rather to ascribe it to 
an incident which had occurred 
at the buffet, just as the lead- 
ing Red Buttons and other high 
dignitaries were beginning to 
exchange valedictory glances 
and giving rapid orders sotto voce 
for their carts and chairs. A 
gay young spark named Peng, 
recently appointed to a junior 
post in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, had seized the oppor- 
tunity of this moving moment 
to help himself at the buffet 
to a copious selection of sweet- 
meats, which, following the 
ancient native custom, he then 
proceeded to stow away in his 
capacious sleeves. For so doing 
he was loudly and sternly re- 
buked by old Li Tai, the 
ancient and indispensable Can- 
tonese “No. 1” of the French 
Legation, who had no mind 
to let his own lawful per- 
quisites be diminished by any 
such flagrant violation of the 
code of etiquette observable at 
foreign feasts. Young Peng 
stood thus in peril of grievous 
loss of face. But in the nick 
of time M‘Quigg, who had been 
on cordial terms with his illus- 
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trious father, came swiftly to 
the rescue, and engaging the 
embarrassed youth in casual 
conversation, led him tactfully 
beyond the range of Li Tai’s 
rumbling comments on the 
degeneration of tajens. Per- 
sonally, I thought the little 
incident rather delightful, be- 
cause it confirmed in a striking 
manner my favourite adage of 
“Celum non animum mu- 
tant,’’ and revealed the trium- 
phant force of atavistic in- 
stincts over the surface polish 
of Western learning. For young 
Peng had been educated in 
England, and was given to 
holding forth, in drawing-rooms 
and missionary meetings, on 
the democratic ideals by virtue 
of which Young China was 
shortly going to astonish the 
world; he was, in fact, one 


of the first ‘‘ returned students ”’ 
in office to perceive that, for 


himself and his friends, the 
shortest road to power lay in 
adapting to their purposes the 
cant of catchwords wherewith 
the professional idealists of the 
West are wont to delude them- 
selves and “ the stupid people.” 
Yet for all that, when con- 
fronted by this lavish display 
of free food, all the pretty 
little tricks and shibboleths 
acquired at Oxford were obliter- 
ated in the instinctive response 
to an acquisitive impulse as 
old as the race-mind itself, as 
insistent as its transmitted 
memories of the haunting 
Spectre of famine. 

It was just the sort of inci- 
dent to encroach upon M‘Quigg’s 
cherished reserves of optimism, 
and therefore (he being Irish) 
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to account for his sudden out- 
burst of eloquence in defence 
of the East against the West. 

Nevertheless, in that out- 
burst, and in the meditative 
silence into which he lapsed 
when it occurred to our German 
friend to remember that he 
had business elsewhere, I 
seemed to perceive indications 
of a more personal factor in 
the case. The dovecots of his 
philosophy were evidently flut- 
tered, but something in his 
manner suggested a subdued 
excitement over and above his 
vicarious concern for the tribu- 
lations of the Chinese. Had 
we not been at the height of 
the dog days, the close season 
for official business, I should 
have attributed this wavelet 
on the tranquil pool of his 
mind to some unexpected de- 
velopment, some sudden coup 
in one of his several fields of 
*‘ pidgin.”” But I knew that 
the Minister of Evasions was 
entertaining a select company 
of lotus-eaters at the pool of 
the Dragon Prince, and that 
the Minister of Machinations 
was of that convivial company. 
I gave up guessing, and resorted 
to direct action. 

** Peter,” I said, “I have 
noticed that whenever the spirit 
moves you to denounce the 
wickedness of the West, there 
is usually a specific instance in 
the back of your mind. What 
is it this time ? ” 

“‘Tt’s never very difficult to 
find one, is it? There’s you, 
for example; and there’s me- 
a ia 

‘What have you been up 
to now?” I asked. ‘“ Been 
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taking advantage, I suppose, 
of the necessities and calami- 
ties of the poor Chinese 
again ? ” 

** Well, since you mention it, 
I have; and what’s more, I’m 
not sure that I’m not a bit 
ashamed of meself.”’ 

“T thought as much. But 
I didn’t know there had been 
any business doing lately ? ” 

“As a matter of fact,” he 
replied, ‘‘I wasn’t looking for 
it. This thing just happened : 
one more illustration of the 
ancient truth that everything 
comes to him who knows how 
to wait.” 

Just then the band struck 
up an oleaginous waltz, and 
three couples, the last sur- 
viving diehards of the dance, 
took the floor. Mrs Knapper, 
somewhat dishevelled but still 
in the ring, was one of the 


ladies ; another was Mrs Singer 


of the American Legation 
Guard; and the third was little 
Mrs Wang, the young and 
pretty bride of Mr Harry Chuck 
Wang, late of Cambridge and 
Lincoln’s Inn, and now an 
“expectant ”’ official, new style. 
In this latter capacity young 
Wang would not have been 
anything very remarkable ; but 
as the bona fide husband of an 
undeniably white woman, and 
as the eldest son of old Wang 
Shao-li, ex-Viceroy and head 
of the Board of Revenue, he 
was an object of considerable 
interest to Peking society. 
“It’s a funny world,” con- 
tinued M‘Quigg, gazing thought- 
fully at his cigar and then at 
the dancers. ‘‘ Do you see the 
young woman over yonder, 
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dancing with Captain Williams, 
the language-leave man ? ” 

“Mrs Wang, you mean. 
What about her ? ” 

“Well, that little stroke of 
business we were just talking 
about. She did it for me.” 

“Why, I didn’t know you 
had even met her ? ” 

“T haven’t, but it’s the truth 
I’m telling you all the same. 
It’s a longish yarn, and this 
isn’t the place to spin it any- 
way—too many screens about. 
Come along round to my den. 
Old Kuan will find us a drop 
of something really cold, and 
I'll tell you all about it.” 

So we made our way out 
through a crowd of ting-ch’ai 
and lantern-bearers, out into 
the Chiao-Min-Hsiang, where a 
long line of miule-carts and 
green sedan-chairs stretched on 
both sides of the road as far 
as the German Legation. The 
thunderstorm had burst in 
the western hills, and with it 
the heaviness of the night 
had passed. As we entered 
M‘Quigg’s courtyard, a little 
breeze fragrant of gardenia was 
whispering to the pomegran- 
ates a message from the far 
Siberian plains. And almost 
before we had settled in our 
cool cane chairs, old Kuan was 
there in his long blue robe, 
with iced Tansan and all things 
needful, magically ready as 
usual. As a song without 
words he performed the cus- 
tomary rites; not till all had 
been deftly done and our pipes 
lighted did he break the silence 
to inform M‘Quigg that an 
official letter had come from 
the Ministry of Machinations. 
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Did the tajen want to read it 
now, or should it wait till the 
morning ? 

“Let it wait,” said M‘Quigg. 
“T know what is in it. And 
now, Kuan, you go to bed; 
we shan’t want anything more.” 
Thereupon the long blue robe 
faded softly into the surround- 
ing shadows. 

“ That letter,” said M‘Quigg, 
“contains the formal promise of 
the Ministry to compensate the 
Heilung Copper Mine Syndicate 
for their surveys and expenses on 
the original concession, which, 
a’ you may remember, the 
Hunan gentry wouldn’t let them 
work. It isn’t much, of course, 
but as the company is on its 
last legs, the shareholders ought 
to be glad to save something 
from the wreck.” 

“Why, Peter, I thought you 
had given up that egg, as hope- 
lessly addled, long ago? How 
long is it since old Whitfield 
and his engineers chucked up 
their waiting game at the 
Wagons-lits ? ” 

“Nearly three years. It was 
a game they couldn’t afford, 
you see, as I can. A dogged 
fellow, old Whitfield ; he cer- 
tainly stuck it much longer 
than most of the gay pioneers 
who come out all cock-a-hoop, 
to polish off their business in 
@ month, and find themselves 
& year later still hanging about 
the Chancery waiting for the 
contract that never comes. He 
stood it for two summers, 
spending the idlest days of his 
life in buying curios and play- 
ing billiards, and sending the 
Waiwupu a monthly note of 
his expenses, just to remind 
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them of his existence. But 
when the bored and bilious 
bureaucrat in charge of the 
Chancery finally advised him 
to go and negotiate with the 
provincial gentry, he folded his 
tent like the Arab, and before 
fading away passed his bill of 
costs and the salvage operations 
over to me.” 

“Yes, I knew that; and I 
knew you had done a bit of 
negotiating on the subject when 
old Liang was at the Ministry. 
But didn’t you tell me that the 
Legation had practically written 
it off the slate? And where 
does Mrs Wang come in, any- 
way ?” 

“We'll come to her in 
a moment,” said M‘Quigg. 
“About the Legation, you're 
quite right. When old Whit- 
field chucked up the sponge, 
they heaved a sigh of relief 
and stowed away his dossier, 
all neatly docketed, in the 
Sleeping Dogs file, where, as 
far as they are concerned, it 
might have lain till Domesday, 
or the next big clean-up.” 

** And yet what a flourish of 
trumpets they put up when the 
concession was first signed! 
Didn’t Earl Screwe describe it 
in the House of Lords as a 
notable triumph for British 
diplomacy, and an indication 
of the Government’s earnest 
intention to develop England’s 
sphere of influence in the 
Yangtze Valley ? ” 

“Yes, and Sir William Wab- 
bell got his G.C.M.G. merely 
for forwarding a copy of old 
Whitfield’s contract to the F.O. 
for inclusion with other evi- 
dence of official activity in a 
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fat Blue Book. But times have 
changed since then; the gen- 
tlemen who now give orders 
in Downing Street attach more 
importance to the cult of the 
parish pump than to British 
prestige overseas. The great 
principles of British Liberal- 
Peas 

“Steady, old man! You'll 
be getting on to cosmopolitan 
finance next, and then, good- 
bye to Mrs Wang. Let’s get 
back to old Whitfield. Couldn’t 
he have kicked up a row in 
Parliament or the Press, and 
laid a claim to compensation ? ” 

“Oh, there’s never been any 
question either at the F.O. or 
the Legation as to his lawful 
claims. Unfortunately the Wai- 
wupu have learned that a claim 
may be lawful and yet lapse. 
Mind you, if it had been ‘the 
Muckle Hoose,’ or any of the 
Big Tin Gods of the China 
Association, with their speaking- 
tubes in the House of Com- 
mons, I don’t say that the 
Legation wouldn’t have been 
told to roar like any sucking 
dove ; but it would have made 
no difference as far as the 
Chinese are concerned. They 
know that there wouldn’t be 
another naval demonstration at 
Taku if they pulled Sir Wil- 
liam’s nose on the King’s birth- 
day. Since we took to feed- 
ing the British lion on cocoa 
and Lionel Curtis, that noble 
beast has no terrors for the 
Chinese Dragon.” 

** Avast heaving, mate! What 
was the amount of old Whit- 
field’s bill when he cast off the 
dust of Peking ? ”’ 

“The bill doesn’t matter. 
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I told him that, things being 
ag they were, he’d be lucky 
to get back his out-of-pocket 
expenses, including douceurs 
paid to certain worthies of the 
Ministry, and he agreed. Also, 
I told him it was all a matter 
of time and tact, with a bit of 
luck thrown in. Sooner or 
later in Chinese affairs, if you 
can afford to wait, the right 
moment comes, and things 
straighten themselves out, for 
no apparent reason.” 

“You've certainly done your 
share of waiting over this job.” 

“Tt wasn’t all waste of time, 
and, to tell the truth, I’ve en- 
joyed it. Old Liang and I 
have always been good friends, 
you know, out of business 
hours. He’s very wise about 
old paintings and Ming pottery, 
and has put me up to many 
a good thing; and I’ve done 
my bit in getting him rubbings 
of ancient Egyptian and As- 
syrian inscriptions. Also, we’ve 
had many a pleasant evening 
together at poker with old 
Tang and Tsai, and Lebedeff 
of the Russian Consulate. So 
that, although for three years 
he has kept me talking the same 
dreary twaddle about the pro- 
vincial gentry and their sove- 
reign rights, trying to wear me 
out by letting me grill in the 
stuffiest hole of his Yamén in 
summer, and freeze in his stone- 
paved library in winter, it was 
all part of a game which we 
both understood, and no tem- 
pers lost. Of course I began 
big and gradually came down ; 
but all the time I had a feeling 
that the old bird would come 
off his perch and behave de- 
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cently so soon as he saw a 
favourable opening. They have 
their own troubles, you know.” 

“ But as old Liang is out at 
the hills, entertaining his oiled 
and curled Assyrian bulls, I 
don’t quite see...” 

“You will in a moment. 
When I said good-bye to him 
just before he left a fortnight 
ago, old Whitfield’s claim was 
in promising shape. It looked 
as if the Hunanese so-called 
leaders could be brought or 
bought to agree to the repay- 
ment of his expenses, incurred 
in all good faith. There was, 
as usual, one alleged patriot, 
head of the Changsha gentry, 
needier or greedier than the 
rest, who threatened trouble, 
and who had to be frightened 
or squared. Now, I don’t 


know whether you are aware 
that Mrs Wang’s father-in-law, 
old Wang Shao-li of the Board 


of Revenue, happens to be a 
Hunanese, and a Changsha man 
at that ? ”’ 

“Yes; but I also know that 
he isn’t very sweet on your 
friend Liang, or any of the 
Cantonese crowd, so I still 
don’t see...” 

“That’s so; if it hadn’t been 
for the providential appearance 
of Mrs Wang, junior, upon the 
scene, I don’t know that I could 
ever have persuaded the old 
man to speak the word in 
Season which has stilled the 
last whispers of discord at 
Changsha. And here we come 
to the story of Mrs Harry 
Chuck Wang, née Bertha Bull- 
well, of Bloomsbury.” 

It was a simple little story, 
a8 M‘Quigg proceeded to tell 
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it, but this particularly per- 
nicious result of educating 
Young China abroad had never 
before been manifested so 
prominently, or brought home 
so clearly to those in authority, 
and those in doubt, at Peking. 
Even now it may serve to 
illustrate the old maxim about 
East and West, and to point 
a moral which should be useful 
to all but forlorn-hope spinsters 
and professional ‘‘ uplifting ” 
internationalists. 

Young Wang, it seems, had 
met his Bertha, the disillu- 
sioned daughter of a Blooms- 
bury landlady, one night of 
moonlight and music and swift- 
moving madness at LEarl’s 
Court. It was spring-time, he 
was young, and China was a 
dim and distant memory. The 
rest had happened with such 
amazing rapidity that only after 
a visit to a Registrar’s office 
and a wedding breakfast at 
the Holborn Restaurant did he 
awake to the reality of his 
married state, in a world that 
was pleasant enough for the 
moment, but bristling with 
complications for the future. 
As to Bertha, who had never 
aspired higher than a bank 
clerk, she awoke from his whirl- 
wind wooing to find herself the 
slightly dazed, but on the whole 
delighted, Desdemona of an 
Othello who, at all events, was 
evidently well provided with 
this world’s goods. For her 
delectation Harry subsequently 
drew a number of pleasing but 
slightly fanciful pictures of the 
proud position which she would 
fill as his wife in the gay and 
fashionable world of Peking, 
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and Bertha rose to the heights 
of her new position with all the 
nimble adaptability of her class. 
Young Wang, very much en- 
amoured and very proud of 
having achieved the distinction 
of an English wife, perceived 
nevertheless on the horizon of 
his wedded bliss the cloud, con- 
siderably larger than a man’s 
hand, of ancestral prejudices 
and domestic difficulties. To 
his father he broke the news 
in a letter, wherein deep-rooted 
instincts of filial piety struggled 
pathetically with the results of 
six years’ exile among the 
outer barbarians. He described 
his bride as a virtuous maiden 
of noble birth, eager for the 
privilege of knowing her hus- 
band’s parents, and of bearing 
sons worthy to perform the 
accustomed rites before the 
tablets of his august ancestors. 
Old Wang’s reply contained 
some appropriate maxims con- 
cerning the blessedness of mar- 
riage and paternity, together 
with certain classical allusions 
to the risks of hasty and in- 
dependent action in such mat- 
ters. It also enclosed a sub- 
stantial remittance and a re- 
quest that young Wang (now 
a full-fledged barrister) should 
return home without delay, so 
that his wife might prostrate 
herself reverently before her 
mother-in-law. Harry told 
Bertha about the cheque, and 
helped her to buy gowns of 
the kind calculated to attract 
the notice of Legation Street, 
but he postponed the subject 
of mother-in-law to a more 
convenient season. 

The rest of Bertha’s history 
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has often repeated itself since 
those days. But as M‘Quigg 
told it (and he got it from 
young Wang direct), it was 
not without certain unusual 
and pathetic features. As his 
father’s son, Harry Chuck 
Wang soon learned in Peking 
that the path of the reformer 
is hard, and the réle of the 
ardent idol-breaker much easier 
in London than in China. Also, 
he soon discovered himself as 
a sorely battered buffer state 
between East and West, as 
represented by his mother and 
his wife. On closer acquaint- 
ance with the ceremonies and 
customs of Chinese domesticity, 
and especially with the sacred 
privileges of a mother-in-law, 
Bertha hastened to insist upon 
@ separate ménage and upon a 
definite declaration of her lord’s 
monogamous intentions. Fur- 
thermore, she insisted upon her 
right, and Harry’s duty, to mix 
freely in the cosmopolitan so- 
ciety of the capital. In a word, 
Bertha hoisted the standard of 
independence, and proclaimed 
the doctrine of woman’s rights 
as recognised by the élite of 
Bloomsbury ; and Harry found 
himself therefore between the 
deep sea of his boyish infatua- 
tion for his wife, and the 
devil of a situation which 
threatened to inflict grievous 
loss of face upon his parents. 
Had the situation occurred 
at Chengtu, Soochow, or any 
provincial city, it would cer- 
tainly and speedily have ended, 
either in the white woman’s 
complete submission to the 
Oriental code, or her swift 
return, as damaged goods, t0 
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her native land. As young 
Wang confessed, when by his 
father’s order he came to ask 
M‘Quigg’s advice, it was the 
latter solution which his mother 
had indignantly demanded, 
when some busybody or other 
told her that her daughter-in- 
law refused to wear Chinese 
clothes and frequently danced 
in public, after the shameless 
custom of foreigners, “ postur- 
ing to the sound of horns with 
strange men.” But old Wang, 
much as he abhorred these 
violations of ancestral propriety, 
and regretted his son’s un- 
orthodox marriage, was wise 
enough to perceive that, with 
all the diplomatic world and 
his wife looking on, an open 
quarrel would mean a public 
scandal, in which foreigners 
might easily intervene. There 
was less face to be lost by 
temporising and compelling one- 
self to smile the smile of polite 
acquiescence. 

But the situation was too 
uncomfortable to last long. 
Bertha found it so, no doubt, 
for when most of the Legation 
world had left for the hills at 
the beginning of the hot weather, 
she had given the Wang family 
furiously to think by starting 
@ very conspicuous flirtation 
with Captain Williams, the 
Indian language-leave officer. 
According to M‘Quigg, she did 
this deliberately, in order to 
force a solution; if so, she 
succeeded. For at this stage 
old Wang, goaded by the taunts 
of the “mean one of his inner 
chamber,” and by much irri- 
tating advice from philosophic 
comforters, stepped nimbly into 
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the arena. He came to see 
M‘Quigg, like Nicodemus, by 
night, and as the result of that 
confidential interview, two mat- 
ters were speedily arranged. 
One, that to the Hunanese 
gentry would be spoken the 
wingéd words which would en- 
able the Ministry of Machina- 
tions to settle Whitfield’s claims 
without further parley; two, 
that M‘Quigg should ask Max- 
mores, the eminent shipbuilders, 
to take on young Wang for 
three years in a sort of semi- 
official “‘ larn-pidgin ”’ capacity, 
at their Tyneside works. Now, 
M‘Quigg had no misgivings as 
to the outcome of this request, 
for Maxmores had recently been 
actively advocating the tech- 
nical training of young Chinese 
at the fountain-heads of British 
industry, and their carefully 
nourished hopes of selling a 
battleship to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment could not fail to be 
stimulated by a scion of the 
Board of Revenue on their pay- 
sheet. 

“* Yes, 


I’ve promised old 
Wang that they’ll take him 
on all right,” said M‘Quigg, 
“and quite a lot of things can 


happen in three years. One 
thing you may safely bet on, 
and that is, that the fair 
Bertha will never see Peking 
or her Chinese mother-in-law 
again.” 

“Tt’s equally safe, I sup- 
pose, to bet that Mr Harry 
Chuck Wang will revert in due 
course to type and to the 
patriarchal ideas of filial and 
marital relationships, so that 
when he hears the East a-callin’, 
after three years of Tyneside 
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with a disillusioned Bertha, 
that young woman will not be 
included in the call. As to the 
end of the story .. .” 

“Tout s’arrange,” observed 
M‘Quigg. “Meanwhile, my 
friend, observe that it’s an ill 
wind that blows nobody good. 
Had it not been for that young 
woman’s romantic misconcep- 
tion of the gorgeous East, the 
shareholders of the Heilung 
Copper Mine Co. would never 
have got the comfortable tid- 
ings which the ‘Times’ will 
give them, when the energetic 
Morton has telegraphed the 
news.” 

“I saw him at the dance to- 
night. Did you tell him any- 
thing ? ” I asked. 

“My dear fellow,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘why should I? What 
is the Chancery there for? 
No; to-morrow morning I shall 
report the agreement to the 
Minister and hand him a copy 
in due course for the archives. 
Then, when Morton next drops 
in, he will get the dope from 
the proper official sources, and 
duly report it as another strik- 
ing success for British diplo- 
macy in the Far East.” 

The night was far spent, and 
from the American Legation 
the sound of the watchman’s 
rattle came faintly, as if weary 
of well-doing. M‘Quigg saw me 
out to the street, where a rag- 
picker, first prowler of the 
dawn, was already at his grimy 
job. 
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‘Farewell, you wily old bird,” 
I said. ‘*‘ You’ve done a good 
day’s work, and let’s hope all 
concerned will be duly grate- 
ful.” 

“Who wants gratitude?” 
he replied. ‘‘ As a matter of 
fact, the shareholders, and the 
China Association, and all the 
rest of them will very properly 
give whatever credit there may 
be to the Foreign Office and 
its ever-watchful agents. The 
Chinese, no doubt, will give 
most of the credit to me; and 
they will all be wrong. For, 
as I have made it plain to you, 
if Whitfield’s friends get their 
money back, they owe it en- 
tirely to the fact that Harry 
Chuck Wang took unto himself 
a wife from among the daugh- 
ters of the Philistines. And the 
moral of that is, retribution 
awaits those who despise the 
wisdom of their forefathers.” 

As I walked homewards, the 
first faint glimmerings of dawn, 
the rosy-fingered, had begun to 
play softly on the carved roof 
of the Hatamen tower, and 
towards the east the stars were 
palely dying. And as I thought 
of the long-tested wisdom of 
this people, which has brought 
them safely through so many 
perils of change, it seemed to 
me that some retribution should 
also, and most justly, fall upon 
those of us whose business or 
pleasure it is to teach the 
Chinese to despise that goodly 
heritage. 


(To be continued.) 





MISS JANE AIRLIE CRAN. 


BY DYNELEY HUSSEY. 


SHE was a barrel of a woman 
—a barrel of great girth. Frank 
said that if you laid two of her 
down and then hoisted another 
of her on top, you would get 
a structure the size of St Paul’s 
dome. But then Miss Cran 
herself was always telling him, 
“Oh, you do exaggerate so, 
Mr Frank!” 

Owing to a shortness of one 
leg, her rotundity was not 
symmetrical. One hip bulged 
out, and she came at you 
swaying through an angle of 
forty-five degrees, for all the 
world like a tubby boat in a 
heavy swell. 

She was an artist—at least 
she painted pictures. But Art 
is a hard mistress, and she had 
had very reluctantly to sink 
(so she phrased it in one of her 
confidences) to taking in pay- 
ing-guests. Paying-guests, not 
lodgers or boarders. 

Yes, she was an artist, a 
past-mistress of the high art 
of mothering—so unobtrusively 
that they noticed it as little 
as their own breathing—the 
unattached bachelors whom she 
entertained for a very small 
payment in her large Pimlico 
house. There seemed no end 
to her resources for making 
them content. 

Of her paintings I am less 
competent to speak. They 
appeared to me, I must con- 
fess, stiff, without vivacity of 


form or colour—in a word, 
dull. But better connoisseurs— 
among them a Royal Duchess, 
a Countess famous for her 
philanthropy, a Baronet who 
was also a Colonel, and several 
clergy of the name of Cran— 
testified to their excellence in 
a pamphlet, which was the 
first thing to be shown and 
presented to intending guests. 
I never discovered that any 
of these notables had “sat” 
to her; but I like to think 
that, were I to enter the ducal 
home, I should find there, next 
to some religious subject from 
the School of Rubens, a por- 
trait of the chatelaine, dressed 
in purple silk and staring blank- 
ly out of the heavy gold frame, 
on which would be a label in- 
scribed JANE AIRLIE CRAN. 
Among the clergy of the 
name of Cran who supported 
the nobility in “‘ obliging ” with 
this song of praise, was one 
Archdeacon Russell Cran. 
Smaller than his sister, he was, 
like her, rotund in figure. He 
resembled, in fact, a couple 
of indiarubber balls—a black 
one teeing up on the round 
clerical collar a smaller pink 
one, which whistled on its S’s, 
so that he seemed to be sup- 
plied for mouth with a tin 
squeaker, like the toys you 
may buy in the street. He 
had bushes of hair, as white as 
the old-fashioned bands he al- 
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ways wore, below his shiny 
crown and above his small 
twinkling eyes. But for all 
his look of resilience, the Arch- 
deacon was not easily to be 
bounced. His wife had tried. 
But he had set tingling, as 
after a hit at a ball with a 
badly - sprung bat, even the 
fingers of Mrs Russell Cran, 
and that despite her appear- 
ance of having been created 
expressly to serve as the stick 
to his ball in a game of stump- 
cricket. 

She was nearly six feet tall, 
and scarcely stouter than one 
of the poles which were used 
to support the hop-vines on 
her father’s land. There was 
about her an air of strain and 
tightness, which showed in her 
scanty grey hair drawn back 
straight and smooth over her 
head; in the unrelaxed com- 
pression of her lips, which never 
smiled except acidly; in the 
hunch of her shoulders shrugged 
up in perpetual and general dis- 
approval; in her hands, too, 
which she held always clasped 
before her, the white knuckles 
almost piercing the yellow 
parchment of their skin. Her 
bitter tongue, the agent of her 
hard and narrow mind, had 
earned her from Canon Makyns 
—wit of the Precincts and 
zoologist by hobby—the nick- 
name of “ The Russell-Viper.” 
The good Canon was much 
distressed when his wife gushed 
forth his word to her crony 
Mrs Preddle—rival gossip in 
the Precincts of Mrs Russell 
Cran herself,—so that the hour 
after the very jackdaws round 
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Great Stephen were heard caw- 
ing it in derision of the lady 
seated at her watch-post in the 
bay-window near St Peter’s 
Gate. 

That window, built over the 
pathway and supported on two 
slender columns, has the love- 
liest of all aspects of the 
Cathedral—near by the twin 
western towers, gilt - crowned 
with glinting vanes, and tucked 
away down there in the corner 
of a transept square, St Gunelm 
with his pointed cap—the fair- 
est jewel,—and between, thrust 
upward by the might of the 
great building gathered beneath 
for this climactic effort, superb 
Great Stephen. Sometimes he 
will seem in the sunlight a shaft 
of radiant whiteness against 
the blue, an aéry vision in- 
tense and impalpable, ready to 
fade should you avert your 
eyes. At times he appears 
just old and grey and sad like 
some ancient man, quiet and 
at peace, crumbling to his de- 
cline. And then again, when 
clouds lour, he will borrow 
their menace, and redoubling 
it, threaten terribly like the 
finger of the wrath of God. 
So for centuries he has stood, 
immutable yet changing hour 
by hour, upon the smooth green 
lawn, to all appearance heed- 
less alike of the generations of 
jackdaws that have nested in 
his fane and been its circling 
acolytes, and of the human 
thousands who from day to 
day have crept their petty 
pace gravewards beneath the 
colossal shadow of his grandeur. 

Yet it was no contemplation 
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of eternal verities nor any 
wonder at man’s handiwork 
that occupied the mind of Mrs 
Russell Cran. She was busy 
storing in its dessicated cells, 
for future use, the actions of 
her fellows. There was no 
coming or going unobserved 
by her beady eyes from that 
advantageous window, where 
she sat with her hands clasped 
on her lap; no combination 
of persons or of circumstances 
which, for all the charitable 
texts upon her walls, she did 
not ingeniously misconstrue. 
No one, not even the Bishop 
himself, was outside the range 
of her disapproval, and upon no 
one was it focussed with such 
intensity as on her husband’s 
youngest sister. All those 
years ago, when she married 
the curate son of old Canon 
Cran, who had lived in this 
Same Georgian house, she had 


disapproved of her; withered 
now and childless, she was more 
than ever hostile. She opposed 
fanatically the subscription of 
the Archdeacon’s name to the 


testimonial — for, above ll 
things, she detested Art except 
in so far as it was concerned 
with wool-work for bazaars,— 
and it was only the vanity of 
figuring in company with the 
nobility (the Royal Duchess 
tipped the scale) that over- 
came her opposition and the 
Archdeacon’s own reluctance 
to do anything for the black 
sheep of the family. That 
18 how they regarded her, 
our dear, good, kind “ Aunt 
Jane 9 ! 

I knew the family well, hav- 
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ing lived during my childhood 
in the house next to the Crans’. 
I can just remember the old 
Canon, a venerable bearded 
figure, mumbling the lessons 
in Cathedral; and myself suf- 
fered more than once as a boy 
from the vigilant eye and tell- 
tale tongue of the Russell- 
Viper, so that I used to creep 
along close under the wall or 
go right round by the other 
gate to avoid passing her win- 
dow. Often in Canon Dering’s 
time I sat in her place and 
watched the colours glow and 
fade upon Great Stephen. I 
suppose it was his beauty, seen 
perhaps moonlit against a dark 
blue sky, that fired the mind 
of Miss Jane Airlie Cran with 
fatal imaginings. “‘ Sketching ” 
was probably encouraged as a 
lady-like enough accomplish- 
ment, but Art !—that was asso- 
ciated with all manner of un- 
speakable things. 

This was her father’s view, 
and with it the family agreed. 
Even her mother, usually her 
ally in any division, was dis- 
tressedly against her. She must 
have been a dear old lady; 
there was a photograph of her 
in Aunt Jane’s room, one of 
those photographs done on 
glass and coloured. It showed 
a plump little woman, a lace 
cap on her white hair, placidly 
smiling with eyes and mouth, 
her hands, the fingers short and 
fat, resting folded on her plain 
black dress. She wore a heavy 
gold chain with a watch at the 
end, which was fastened upon 
her full bosom. So she must 
have sat in the bow-window, 
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dozing and dreaming, innocent 
of any consciousness of the 
beauty she might look upon 
and of any interest in the affairs 
of others. If she thought at 
all, it was to the _ effect 


I. 


There, too, she had her love- 
affair. 

One evening Frank had put 
on his gramophone a record 
of Handel’s Largo, and half- 
way through I had escaped 
from the contralto’s booming 
on the excuse of fetching a 
handkerchief. Not I, how- 
ever, but Miss Jane Airlie 
Cran had need of that. For 


I found her on the land- 
ing outside our door, the tears 
streaming down her cheeks 
from behind her thick pebble 


spectacles. She did not see 
me for a moment, so en- 
grossed was she in the slow 
and honeyed melody. Then 
she turned her glance, scared, 
upon me, and her mouth opened, 
the lips quivering as though 
they wished to speak. But 
without a word she turned in 
retreat downstairs with such 
speed as her swaying bulk 
commanded. 

I suppose I was, in a way, 
a special favourite with Miss 
Cran, though on no better 
claim than my connection with 
the beloved Cathedral; and 
I had before been the reposi- 
tory of minor confidences. But 
I was much embarrassed when 
the next day she apologised 
for the “scene,” and then 
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that everything was for the 
best. 

In these surroundings and in 
this moral atmosphere did Miss 
Jane Airlie Cran reach woman- 
hood. 


poured out the whole of her 
story. 

She began by assuring me 
that she had not been “ listen- 
ing.” She had been coming 
upstairs and caught the tune 
which brought back to her 
memories long past away and 
sorrows buried very fragrantly 
in lavender. 

“IT was a slip of a girl then 
—that was before my acci- 
dent.” 

She said it with a sweetness 
so unconscious that I was able 
to meet her eyes in a mutually 
frank smile, instead of turning 
away, involuntarily, as from 
something obscene. 

His name was Patrick, from 
which and his complexion I 
suppose him to have been 
Irish. She showed me a sketch 
of him done by her at the time, 
and since treasured privately 
until that moment. It was no 
better than the rest of her work, 
but served well enough to give 
me an impression of the young 
man, an impression of good 
looks and a weak character. 
His was a round head, on 
which the black glossy hair 
lay smooth and close, coming 
down beside his ears in a pair 
of neatly squared whiskers. 
His mouth came forward 02 
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a little mound, such as with 
less refinement is characteristic 
of the chimpanzee. His chin 
wag round and did not project 
at all, and his eyes seemed to 
be very dark brown beneath 
the black brows, which curved 
with all the definition of pencil- 
lines above them. 

He was sub-organist of the 
Cathedral, and assisted in the 
training of the choir. Some- 
times, when not required in 
the organ-loft, he joined the 
singers in the body of the 
church. It was on one of these 
occasions that he first dis- 
tracted the attention of Miss 
Jane Airlie Cran from her 
proper devotions. All through 
the service she peeped at his 
surpliced figure through her 
fingers or over the top of her 
book, until their eyes met. 
Thereafter she did not dare 
to raise hers again above the 
level of her stall’s book-rest. 
For she felt his gaze, less fur- 
tive than her own, fixed on 
her, and turned to anger against 
him the reproach she should in 
reason have vented on herself. 

To solemn strains the choir 
threaded out, and she looked 
up at him as soon as she felt 
that he had safely passed her 
place. This moment he chose 
for a last glance at her. Amaze- 
ment held their eyes for what 
seemed to both an eternity. 
Only when the glance was 
broken did colour fly and come 
on cheek and brow. 

Unheeded by the maiden, 
choir and verger, precentor and 
canons, beadle and the Dean 
passed down the aisle and out 
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into the transept. Her whole 
consciousness was engaged in 
struggling against the wave 
upon wave surging, swelling, 
curving high to overwhelm her, 
while the organist played with 
every solemn device and shud- 
dering diapason the Largo from 
6é Serse.’’ 


During our interview, Miss 
Cran showed me also a photo- 
graph of herself. It must have 
been contemporary with the 
one of her mother, which hung 
beside the mantelpiece in her 
room. It was as if she wished 
to prove to me the truth of 
her phrase, at which we had 
both frankly smiled. There 
she was, just a slip of a girl 
in a wide tartan skirt. It did 
not need the contrast of that 
ugliness to throw up the charm 
of the young girl, nor could the 
fashion of her brown hair, 
drawn straight back from her 
forehead under a black velvet 
band, detract from it. The 
woman I knew was apparent 
only in the pale blue eyes, 
which were clearer in the pic- 
ture, a8 befitted girlhood. 

** Of course,”’ she said, “‘ that 
was taken some time before he 
came, a year or two maybe. 
I had only just put up my 
hair.” 

She heaved in her great bulk 
a pathetic sigh for lost youth, 
and all that with it had faded 
away into the unattainable. 
Not least among these subjects 
of regret were her attendances 
at Cathedral in those first days 
of her new experience, times of 
exquisite flutterings, of scrupu- 
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lously balanced joy and fear; 
the days before what she had 
been able to think of only with 
fast-held breath—her meeting 
with him face to face. 

They were not many, those 
days before their social en- 
counter; but at that distance 
of time they seemed infinitely 
long and infinitely sweet, un- 
marred in memory by any 
bitterness. On one of them 
she was sketching in the Bap- 
tistery garden. She heard be- 
hind her the key turned in the 
iron lock and the garden door 
grate on its rusty hinges. Never 
was an artist more intensely 
absorbed in his craft than was 
from that instant Miss Jane 
Airlie Cran. Intently she gazed 
at her subject, and then more 
intently at her representation 
of it, yet saw neither. She 
was aware only of the foot- 
steps coming along the gravel- 
path behind her. She heard 
them, when they were quite 
close, falter as if in hesitation. 
Nothing in the world did she 
desire more at that moment 
than a sight of the passer-by, 
nothing was more impossible 
than to turn her head. Not 
until he was disappearing into 
the cloisters did she dare, out 
of the corner of her eye, to 
verify her intuition. 

It was early summer, at 
which season the old grey 
Baptistery looks its best upon 
the fresh green lawn, amid the 
new foliage of the trees. The 
laburnums were still tasselled 
with gold and the lilacs showed 
purple. Only here in the cities 
of men can peace be found like 
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the quiet of wide downlands or 
in lonely woods. Hither noth- 
ing penetrates but the yellow 
sunlight, and the sound, drowsy 
on the warm air, of rooks caw- 
ing in the elm-trees, and of 
bells that mark without in- 
sistence the passage of the 
pleasant hours or call without 
command such as will come 
to worship. Great Stephen, 
the keeper of those bells, towers 
above, serene, benignant in the 
southern sun, and never casts 
over this Eden his long shadow. 

In this retreat hung over by 
the spell of medieval enchant- 
ment, a few days after his 
passage invisible as the transit 
of the God, they met. Its 
silence was ruffled at that mo- 
ment, as is the surface of a 
deep pool, by the high voices 
and swift laughter of a score 
of boys. 

It was Mrs Cran’s custom to 
give, about Ascension-tide, 
“treat”? to the choir-school. 
This annual event, of which 
the chief feature was the brim- 
filling of a score of little insides 
with innocuous buns and well- 
watered tea, took place in the 
Baptistery garden, that behind 
the Georgian house on the other 
side of the Precincts being 100 
small for the purpose. Here 
about a cloth spread on the 
grass, and held down against 
any wind’s assault by heaped 
plates and mugs and cans of 
tea, the boys sat, and after 
the first hush of awkwardness 
burst into happy chattering. 
It was Patrick, Jane noticed, 
who dispelled the chilliness. 

“He had, I could see,” she 
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told me, “the devotion of the 
boys, even in that short time. 
Mamma presided as hostess, 
and he was in charge of our 
guests. It was funny,’ she 
sighed, ‘““how we managed to 
avoid each other, always hap- 
pening to be, as we handed the 
cakes and tea, on opposite sides 
of the circle. I don’t think 
I set eyes on him, on his face, 
that is, until by some accident 
we came close together. 

“* Permit me,’ he said, tak- 
ing one of the plates I held.” 

She had faltered, her breath 
caught up, and drooped her 
glance; brass was not bolder 
than his. They parted to con- 
tinue their ministrations. 

Patrick made himself pleas- 
ant to Mrs Cran, and received 
as reward the introduction he 
coveted. Their colloquy was 
short and shy, confined on his 
part to the amenity of the 
weather and the kindness of 
Mrs Cran, and on hers to 
monosyllabic agreement. 

It was broken off by a cry 
discordant with the laughter, 
which suddenly died out at the 
shock of it. She was to admire 
his handling of the little breach 
of peace, his rebuke to one boy, 
his comfort of the other, and 
his quick retrieval of gaiety 
from disaster. 

The old Canon looked in for 
4 moment on the party, boomed 
through his beard a jocularity, 
which was received with awe 
by the boys and by Patrick 
with polite laughter, and then 
withdrew to finish writing his 
sermon, 

The bass cawing of the rooks, 
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noisier towards evening, had 
begun to mix with the trebles 
in the garden before Mrs Cran 
rose from her chair to signal 
the party’s ending. Each lad, 
marshalled by Patrick, came 
up cap in hand to take his 
leave. 

“Thank you very much, 
ma’am,” they said, according 
to instructions, with every 
variety of emphasis. Most 
gasped the words out with 
shy breathlessness. One needed 
prompting. 

“‘ There’s a good little boy,” 
said Mrs Cran, and patted each 
head. 

“What a very nice, pleasant 
young man that was,’ she 
cooed approvingly to her daugh- 
ter, while they walked home- 
wards through the ruined clois- 
ters, in whose walls grow yellow 
wallflowers and snapdragons 
and brick-red valerians, giving 
them against the sky a queer 
look of being whiskered. 

“TIT did not take particular 
note of him, mamma,” replied 
the slip of a girl at her side. 


The old lady was not per- 
spicacious, and, when Patrick 
met them on his return from 
carrying with the aid of his 
boys the chair and tea-things 
back to the house, she invited 
him to take tea with her on 
the following Sunday. He was 
delighted. 

Came Sunday at last; never 
had day so lagged. It was as 
if old Time himself were slow- 
ing like a run-down clock, and 
longer than any were the morn- 
ing hours of that tardy day. 
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In Cathedral Jane was relieved 
to find that Patrick was not 
in the choir, and then immedi- 
ately sighed with regret that 
he was in the organ-loft, in- 
visible. Lulled by the Pre- 
centor’s voice rising and fall- 
ing in the recital of the prayers, 
she, in a muse, followed me- 
chanically the movements of 
the service. Her mind ranged 
freely about the grey choir, 
across whose vault the sun 
stretched beams of light, purple, 
red, and blue, which made 
frescoes on the opposing pillars, 
and coloured the blank sur- 
plices of men and boys. She 
longed to net their radiations, 
to imprison them in her paint- 
box, to pin them down on her 
block. She knew not, as she 
was never to know, that such 
captives resemble as little their 
free selves as do _ butterflies, 
“set ” in a case, their fluttering 
mates. 

The anthem came upon the 
exquisite disquiet of her mind 
with its bidding, trebled out 
from a round mouth in a flushed 
round face, to remember now 
her Creator in the days of her 
youth. Contrition flowed in 
upon her, its volume emotion- 
ally swollen by the trickle of 
clear sound, that issued quaver- 
ingly at first, and then with 
steady sweetness, from the 
boy’s mouth shyly half-hidden 
behind the music-paper; it 
waited to overflow in silent 
tears only until, kneeling again 
in prayer, she could mask them 
with her hands. 

Harriet, then but a year 
married to her brother Russell, 
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had arrived the day before on 
@ visit, and was sitting next 
to Jane. She peeped, Jane 
noticed, out of her pretended 
absorption in the prayer-book 
to see who was with whom, 
and to take note of any whose 
conduct was “ unseemly,” all 
of which would be commented 
on in high disapproval during 
dinner. Even then Mrs Russell 
Cran was at her scandalous 
work, which I was to know in 
a later, more perfected phase. 
Many have been the choir- 
boys who have “caught it” 
for grinning at something ludi- 
crous—something that in the 
constrained atmosphere of 
Church moves boys especially 
to a merriment which becomes 
the harder and more painful 
to control the more it is sup- 
pressed. It became, therefore, 
a matter of keen rivalry in the 
choir-school to gain a place on 
her side of the aisle, where un- 
seemliness ran a better chance 
of escaping detection. 

The sermon preached by her 
father was already familiar to 
Jape, who had, according t0 
custom, read it over to him 
on the Saturday evening. She 
gave herself up once more t0 
day-dreams, gazing at the col- 
oured shafts of light that tra- 
velled appreciably eastwards 
along the choir during the ser- 
mon’s ponderous course. She 
dreamt of herself as rescued, 
like a fairy-story princess, by 
her dark knight from what she 
was beginning to see as the 
drabness,’ the dulness of her 
existence. Together they would 
go away somewhither—precr 
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sion mattered not—where they 
could exercise in freedom, she 
her painting, he his music, and 
both —she trembled on the 
thought’s brink—their love. 

“ Finally——””_ Her father’s 
voice broke in upon her reverie. 
With a rustling scarcely per- 
ceptible, which was like a sigh 
of relief at sight of the end, 
the congregation prepared itself 
to rise at the doxology. 

The three ladies—Jane, her 
mother, and Harriet—waited 
while the Canon divested him- 
self, and walked with him 
down the ambulatory, which 
was very dim and cool. As 
they passed the stair leading 
from the organ-loft, Patrick 
came down and flashed to her 
an ardent glance which seemed 
to signal that he had read her 
thoughts. Too disturbed, she 


looked away and passed on 


down into the grey spaciousness 
of the columned nave. Out- 
side in the sunlight, which was 
blinding white by contrast, the 
worshippers stayed in knots 
to gossip before dispersing to 
the midday meal. 

Tea in the room with the 
bow - window, through which 
could be seen the towers glow- 
ing golden in the afternoon 
sun, was for Patrick a success. 
There were two other visitors, 
the Colonel of a regiment which 
had recently arrived at the 
local barracks, and his wife. 
They were arduously engaged 
im returning social courtesies. 
They must have looked strange- 
ly out of place in that prim 
drawing-room; he, with his 
fierce drooping moustache, his 
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eyeglass, and his handsome 
face mellowed to over-ripeness 
like a plum whose skin will 
rub off at a touch—an effect 
which he tried to mitigate by 
the brilliance, the “‘ loudness ” 
of the check-cloth hung on his 
huge frame; and she dressed 
in the newest fashion of tight- 
ness and brightness, of flounces 
and bustle, a pretty simpering 
little woman who was ever- 
lastingly being told by her 
husband not to be “such a 
fool, Cossie.” She had the 
look of deserving the reproach, 
though it might have come 
more suitably from a pot less 
black than Colonel Drumblore. 

The Colonel was, at the mo- 
ment of Patrick’s entrance, 
standing before the fireplace ; 
his long legs in their varie- 
gated trousers, wide at the top 
and tapering to the ankles, 
were set well apart like a pair 
of dividers measuring the fen- 
der’s length. In one hand he 
held a cup and saucer, on 
which Mrs Cran, anxious for 
her Spode, kept a fascinated 
eye, and with the tea-spoon in 
the other added point to his 
remarks. This must have been 
his favourite stance at home 
or in the Mess. 

“Grand Old Man!” he was 
exclaiming in high ridicule of 
the new catch-phrase. ‘ Grand 
old humbug! Id like to have 
him for half an hour on the 
barrack-square.” 

‘And what, pray, would 
you do with him?” meekly 
inquired Mrs Cran. 

‘Give him h——; er, a 
good dressing-down, ma’am.” 
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He saved himself in the nick 
of time, warned by an agonised 
** Vaughan ! ” whispered at him 
by his wife. 

** Allow me to give you an- 
other cup—just a dash more.” 
The old lady pleaded more for 
her china, which was now held 
at a perilous angle, than for 
the satisfaction of her guest’s 
appetite. ‘But I’m _ sure,” 
she went on, “whatever we 
may think of his politics, Mr 
Gladstone, who, I know, at- 
tends church most regularly, 
is really quite honourable and 
good at heart.” 

** Goodness 
ma’am ! ” 

The “ brick ’ dropped bang ! 
There was a silence of frozen 
horror, during which the 
Colonel’s cheek took on a deeper 
shade of purple. The Canon 
moved his hand down his beard 
and grunted ; Mrs Cran’s small 
eyes opened wide for an in- 
stant, as if she had been twinged 
by some sharp pain. Harriet’s 
thin lips compressed more 
tightly, and her husband, a 
plump pink curate then, blushed 
a rosier pink. And Jane by 
the window could be heard 
saying to Patrick, “I never 
can quite rightly draw that 
angle. It is most vexing.” 

“It appears to me very 
faithfully presented,” flattered 
the young man, and, as excuse 
for letting his hand brush the 
back of hers, he took from her 
the portfolio for a closer in- 
spection of the difficulty. 

“ Jane, dear, will you be so 
good as to ring the bell for 
more hot water?” Mrs Cran 


be damned, 


broke in upon their téte-d-téte 
and the awkward silence. 

Mrs Drumblore was fidget- 
ing with her tight - fitting 
gloves, trying to summon up 
courage to take her leave. But 
her husband had regained his 
composure, and, buttonholing 
the Canon, continued to in- 
veigh against the Government, 
Patrick joined them, and Jane 
sat with Mrs Drumblore. 

“So you paint?” the 
Colonel’s lady asked with polite 
interest. Her voice was high- 
pitched, and had a trick of 
running about the scale in an 
inconsequent way, which made 
her remarks sound quite non- 
sensical. 

“Only a little,” said Jane, 
and took a shy peep past 
Mrs Drumblore at Patrick’s 
back. 

“T was at the private view 
of the Royal Academy in May. 
Mr Calshaw sent us tickets. 
He’s one of the new &.A.’s, 
you know. His big picture of 
the Assyrian coming down like 
a Wolf on the Fold was most 
striking. My husband liked 
Mr Hamley—what’s-his-name’s 
Greek ladies bathing. Of course 
I don’t know anything about 
art, but—Vaughan ! ” 

Mrs Drumblore broke off her 
rambling talk with this sudden 
exclamation of her husband's 
name. She had heard him 
asking in his rough noisy tone, 
‘Do you know this one, Canon! 
Why is Gladstone like a ballet- 
girl 9 99 

The florid soldier guffawed, 
and Patrick, seizing the oppor 
tunity to vent his laughter, 
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which he had been with diffi- 
culty suppressing, like a boy 
in church, during the Colonel’s 
clumsy remarks, received from 
the monocle a glare that would 
have made any subaltern send 
in his papers. 

“Oh! You know it, young 
fellow,” the Colonel said. 

The riddle remained un- 
answered. For, after a signifi- 
eant look at her husband, Mrs 
Drumblore had turned to her 
hostess and desperately said 
“Good-bye.” The Oolonel 
gobbled to himself, ogled Miss 
Jane, muttered ‘‘ Delightful— 
ahem——” to Mrs Cran, and 
stalked out. 

Patrick, appealed to for the 
solution by Mrs Cran, who 
“loved riddles,” disclaimed 
knowledge of it. 

“What a dreadful man!” 
exclaimed Harriet. ‘‘ Such lan- 
guage !”’ 

Her husband blushed again 
at the recollection. 

“T rather liked him,” said 
Jane, who felt for the moment 
capable of any boldness. She 
said it to prove her courage, 
and, that wavering before Har- 
riet’s needly eye, she looked 
for support towards Patrick. 

“T suppose Jane thinks that 
sort of thing very fine,” Har- 
riet said tartly to her husband. 
“This is what comes of fiddle- 


Poor Aunt Jane’s artistic 


ambition was, I imagine, one 
of the outermost waves that 
ippled in rings, diminishing 
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faddling with paints and such- 
like.” 

At that moment Patrick was 
being asked by Mrs Cran to 
oblige them with some music. 
He played Mendelssohn, which 
drew from the Canon’s memory, 
as from some dim deep well, 
a dubious and not very in- 
telligible anecdote of the com- 
poser, whom he had met in 
his youth, long ago, once. 

Patrick went out elated by 
the pressure, prolonged ever so 
slightly beyond what civility 
demanded, of his hand on 
Jane’s. Her cheeks had taken 
on a higher colour, and her 
pale eyes shone brightly into 
his for a moment, then dropped. 
Outside the evening light dyed 
to rose the towering Cathedral, 
and made its gilt vanes ruddy. 

For Mrs Russell Cran too, 
in her way, tea had been a 
success. Her eye, a hawk for 
scandal, had not failed to drop 
plumb on the little romance 
which discovered itself, like a 
rabbit, for very timidity. 

‘A very pleasant, nice young 
man,” Mrs Cran confirmed her 
first impression of Patrick. 

“He’s: not much of it, I 
should think,” retorted Harriet, 
proud of a vague connection 
with the nobility, as who should 
say in the modern expression 
that he was ‘“‘ rather mere.” 






in force as they widened in 

circumference, about the splash 
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about the year 1880, fell plop 
into the complacent pool of 
Victorianism. Even in the Pre- 
cincts, Art was mentioned with 
breath almost bated. A young 
man with long hair and a rapt 
expression was by acute readers 
of ‘The London Oharivari ’ in- 
stantly recognised for Mr du 
Maurier’s model, and by the 
more daring was actually “ cul- 
tivated.” Elderly ladies, less 
courageous, safely lionised an 
aged Academician, who in the 
year 1840 had successfully ex- 
hibited at Burlington House a 
picture of sheep with long tails ; 
and who had thereon settled 
near the city on a farm, whence 
issued annually portraits of 
similar sheep specially bred 
and uncurtailed. The yearly 
show of the local Art Society 
became fashionable. Green was 
worn. 

A young lady of sensibility, 
like Miss Jane Airlie Cran, 
could not but feel the flow of 
these multifarious activities. 
But they would hardly have 
carried her farther down-stream 
—her sister-in-law, at any rate, 
regarded it as a descent—than 
was implied by her indulgence 
in the mild vice of ‘‘ sketching,” 
had they not been strengthened 
by the effect of the sudden 
emotion awakened in her by 
Patrick and its unfortunate 
consequences. 

Miss Cran told me that she 
had received her first practical 
stimulus in the direction of Art 
from @ Mrs Rempal. I knew 
the Rempals slightly at a later 
date. Mr Rempal was an 
artist, who had succeeded suffi- 
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ciently well to be able to marry 
a fellow-student and buy the 
old manor-house of Sturford, 
a village two miles outside the 
Cathedral town. He was a big 
jolly man with glossy black 
hair sweeping straight back 
from his forehead and over his 
collar at the back, a pointed 
beard, and a deep bass voice. 
He resembled, in fact, the con- 
ventional Mephistopheles of 
opera. That air and the ro- 
mantic odour of impropriety, 
which clung at the time about 
any artist, especially if he had 
studied in Paris, gave him the 
reputation of being a great 
“*lady-killer.”” He was, I be- 
lieve, quite pathetically de- 
voted to his wife, and painted 
her with as much assiduity as 
the old gentleman on the other 
side of the city painted his 
long-tailed sheep. Mrs Rempal 
was an untidy woman. Her 
light-brown hair was always 
loosely piled up on her head, 
and looked as if it might 
come down at any moment. 
She had very bright red cheeks, 
round and shiny and marked 
like those gaudy apples which 
are soft and rather tasteless 
inside. Her dresses were loose 
and made in one piece of coarse 
linen in the latest fashion. of 
dull pale green; and her ges- 
tures and her laughter were 
as free and easy as her appear- 
ance. She confirmed, there- 
fore, the prejudice about the 
naughtiness of artists. She 
was, I know, devoted to her 
man, as she called him, went 
to church regularly, and always 
wore an enamelled silver cross 
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curiously wrought by some 
Guild of Arts and Orafts. 

Precincts society, of course, 
regretted the De Gourlays, who 
had owned Sturford Manor ever 
since it was built in the early 
fifteenth century, but did not 
therefore refrain from pressing 
into any godly service the tal- 
ents of ‘‘ those artist-people.” 

From Mrs Rempal Miss Cran 
had received some lessons in 
drawing, and a certain amount 
of encouragement given, per- 
haps not wholly without malice, 
by the artist’s wife, who knew 
the attitude of the Precincts, 
and was glad that Art should 
unfurl even this insignificant 
standard in the Philistine camp. 
Mr Rempal made the girl sit 
to him, and talked a great deal 
about theory to her, while he 
narrowed his eyes to look at 
her. I faney the theory was 
more than she could under- 
stand. 

Miss Cran loved these rare 
occasions on which she could 
escape from the Precincts into 
this novel world, where values 
were all different and manners 
more easy. She probably 
thought it rather daring, even 
enjoyed the atmosphere of 
wickedness, in whose existence 
she could not help believing 
In spite of herself. 

During the week which fol- 
lowed Patrick’s visit to her 
parents, she devoted herself 
more than ever to her art. 
Yet there was more passion 
than achievement, for she found 
her mind abstracted and given 
to dreaming. She found her- 
self, too, more and more dis- 
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satisfied at the discrepancy be- 
tween conception and perform- 
ance. 

Her particular subject was 
the corner of the transept con- 
taining in its angle St Gunelm’s 
Tower, that angle of whose 
difficulty she had complained. 
The picture she did then used 
to hang in our room; offended 
by its distortion of a beloved 
object, I had often wished to 
summon up the courage to 
remove it. It hangs now above 
my table as I write its story, 
in the place not of least honour 
in my study. 

Her camp-stool and easel 
were set upon the green lawn 
in the shadow of Great Stephen, 
to whose high beauty soaring 
upward sheer, as in divine re- 
traction from mortality, her 
glance went now and again 
imploringly. She made, with 
her pencil held at arm’s-length 
and with one eye screwed up 
tight, measurements marked off 
with her thumb, and then with 
many little sighs and despairing 
grimaces transferred to the 
paper. It was thus, her head 
cocked comically in earnest 
concentration on one side, that 


Patrick found her. He bent 
to admire. 
“Oh!” Her surprise rang 


out bell-like in a tone which 
showed it as agreeable. “‘ How 
you startled me!” 

He was on his way to play, 
in the absence of his superior, 
at the afternoon service, and 
could not linger for more than 
the moment it took him to 
put to her a request. 

*‘ Will you,” he asked, “ be 
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so very kind as to do for me 
a sketch of the Baptistery ? ” 

His voice and the look which 
accompanied it from the depths 
of his eyes, gave her to under- 
stand that what he wanted 
even more than the picture 
was the opportunity, which 
the more secluded subject he 
had chosen would afford, of 
private conversation with her. 
She scanned her drawing a 
while, figuring it out there, 
before murmuring, as if in 
answer to a more vital pro- 
posal, “I will.” 

She did not raise her eyes 
from the easel for some minutes, 
and, when she did, it was not 
on her subject that she turned 
their tear-dimmed glance, but 
upward at the steep tower 
which seemed to put aside his 
proud aloofness and to bend 
over her happy sorrow in mo- 
mentary benediction. And, as 
if his voice were speaking to 
her heart words of comfort, 
she could hear the organ boom- 
ing within, making his whole 
body tremble with its grave 
utterance. 

But there were less bene- 
volent eyes to see, and a 
tongue less charitable to report 
the little scene. 

“TI do not think it at all 
proper, mamma,” said Harriet 
Cran, ‘“‘that Jane should en- 
gage a young man in conversa- 
tion, especially one whom one 
cannot credit with much gen- 
tility. And in the Precincts 
too! What will people think ? ” 

Jane, rebuked gently, ever 
so gently she gave me to 
understand, by her mother, 
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was meekly silent, and retired 
to her room to weep it out. 

After her mother’s grieved 
scolding, Jane dared not for 
some days go to the Baptistery 
garden. Indeed it took the 
glance of her lover, filled with 
pleading, with yearning, with 
fear of disillusionment, cast at 
her across the aisle on the 
following Sunday, to send her 
recklessly round, with stool 
and easel, to the other side of 
the Oathedral on the next 
opportunity. 

She drew feverishly a few 
lines, then saw that they were 
wrong. She took her rubber, 
but before they were erased 
her hand fell idly to her side. 
She gave herself up to con- 
templation of the building, grey 
in the sunlight and framed by 
the green of the trees, which 
was darker now that summer 
had: come in earnest. The 
stillness seemed the more peace- 
ful for the distant caw of the 
rooks and the chatter, scarcely 
audible so high were they, of 
the jackdaws round Great 
Stephen, and for the sharp 
punctuations it received from 
the smack of ball on bat and 
the raised cry of boyish voices 
—Patrick’s charges at play. 

“At last you have come,” 
he was humorously reproachful. 

“‘T had other commissions,” 
she said lightly after a mo- 
ment’s pause, during which she 
put in another line on her 
paper, to allow her wits to 
gather from the start he had 
given her from her dream. 
She wanted also to show him 
that, even if he chose to regard 
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it as such, she was not looking 
on the oceasion as an arranged 
rendezvous. 

“T have been every day to 
see if you were here.” 

“T think you flatter me! 
And look how little I have 
done—and that all wrong.” 

He looked, but not at the 
paper she indicated with her 
pencil. His eyes were fastened 
on hers, and like a lodestone 
drew them up. She had then 
her moment of terror, and, 
instantly lowering her eyes 
again, blushed and trembled. 

“TI think you had better 
leave me,” she managed to say. 
“TI shall never get it right 
with you standing at my 
shoulder.” 

“TI will not go until I have 
told you what I came to say.” 
He in turn was afraid, but he 
forced the words out. 

She looked up again, and 
meeting his gaze steadily she 
helped him to it courageously. 

Simply he pronounced it, 
holding her hand as a lever to 
prise out the three little words 
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which received from her lips 
their murmured echo. 

“T love you!” 

For each, happiness, grati- 
tude, courageous freedom over- 
flowed the brim, and poured, 
as it were in unction, upon 
the one and upon the other. 
Great Stephen looked down 
with a pitying smile, as one 
who had seen the old comedy 
played out a thousand times, 
on their moment of eternal 
wisdom, of eternal folly. Care- 
less, abandoned, they joined 
lips. 

* Really, Jane!” 

The words came to the girl 
at once as a tiny voice speak- 
ing from far away, and as a 
menace self-generated, thunder- 
ing in her very head. For it 
was from a world illimitable 
and infinitely distant, that she 
was brought, by Harriet Cran’s 
reproach, back to the narrow 
confines of the Baptistery gar- 
den. She had the sensation 
of having dropped suddenly 
from a great height — from, 
say, the top of Great Stephen. 


IV. 


The undercroft of the Oathe- 
dral, the oldest part of the 
building, comes next in my 
affection to St Gunelm’s Tower. 
It has not the gracious beauty 
of the choir nor that wider 
magnificence which glorifies the 
Nave. Its grandeur is at once 
noble and humble, not stand- 
ing aloof nor yet presuming on 
intimacy. To the refined aris- 
tocrat it supports, it is as the 


earthy peasant, of a stockiness, 
of a sturdy strength apt to its 


Atlantean part. It has the 
ugliness of one who works with 
his hands, lacking the graceful 
curve, the tapered length, the 
polished symmetry. Each of 
its short pillars is wrought in 
its own fashion, and to each 
is added a capital from which 
devils, beasts, monsters leer 
and grimace grotesquely in 
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every distortion conceivable by 
the perverted imagination of 
old monkish minds. The dim- 
ness of the light, cold, damp, 
and grey, gives to the place an 
eeriness which requires little 
addition from the quickened 
sense to conjure up the ghosts 
of its creators. Guides will, 
none the less, point for the 
tourist, gaping over his red 
Baedeker, at one of two columns 
larger than the rest, whose 
shafts are unadorned as though, 
girt up for their especial feat 
of strength, they can afford 
none of the fallals of their 
more slender brethren, and will 
show ‘‘ what they call Gunelm’s 
ghost.”’ To the sceptic eye the 
figure, as of a mitred bishop, 
barely discernible on the shaft, 
is only a faded fresco; but 
romantic visitors note it in 
the margin of their books and 
go away satisfied. 

In this quiet sanctuary Miss 
Jane Airlie Cran sought com- 
fort for the soreness of her 
heart, torn with remorse for 
her “disgraceful behaviour,” 
and aching bitterly at the 
mortal blow dealt to her love. 
Her father had convinced her, 
for the moment at least, of 
sin, and had added to his lec- 
ture by way of precaution 
against the transitoriness of 
penitence, a threat to report 
Patrick’s conduct to the Dean 
with a view to his dismissal, 
if there were any more of these 
“‘ goings on.” But at the time 
the danger to him took a place 
in her mind secondary to the 
revulsion of feeling against him 
which followed her conviction. 


She was, after all, only a 
slip of a girl, without any ex- 
perience of the emotions. So, 
like an animal in pain, she 
attributed to the most obvious 
cause the origin of and blame 
for her suffering. 

“How was I to know,” she 
exclaimed to me, “that fall- 
ing in love is not all jam and 
gingerbread? You see, any 
ideas I had on the subject at 
all must have come from the 
stories in ‘Good Words,’ which, 
though you mayn’t know it, 
Mr Denys, don’t have much to 
do with real life. So I thought 
all my unhappiness was that 
poor, dear Patrick’s fault. How 
was I to know ? ” 

It was, therefore, an unwise 
young man who, catching sight 
of Miss Cran going down to 
the crypt, presently followed. 
Unwiser still was he when, per- 
ceiving her on her knees in a 
dark corner, he went to her 
and ignored first her obviously 
intentional disregard of his pres- 
ence and her subsequent move- 
ment to escape from it. 

He could see that she had 
been crying. 

“Oh, my dear,” he said with 
vague tenderness, ‘‘ what is the 
matter ? ” 

He received no reply from 
the girl, who was staring fixedly 
away from him at Gunelm’s 
“ghost.” She found _her- 
self wondering inconsequently 
whether it was in reality a 
portrait of the saint. 

** Please, please tell me.” His 
voice in agonised pleading re- 
called her to the situation. 

“Please, please go away, 
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she cried out, her entreaty 
echoing his words in a tone of 
pain and anger. 

“When can I see you again? ”’ 
he ventured. 

“Never, never, never,” she 
wailed. ‘“I never want to 
speak to you again. Please, 
please leave me.” 

She was still, rigid, averted 
from him. 

His hands, which had been 
raised towards her, fell to his 
sides, and he went away, hope- 
less and uncomprehending, with- 
out looking back. She turned 
to watch him go, helpless be- 
cause her lips could not issue 
the recall her dry throat ached 
to utter. She knelt down 
again, but she was unable to 
pray, unable even to cry. 

On an afternoon in the follow- 
ing week the Green Court, a 
large lawn surrounded by elm 
trees and an iron railing, was 
thronged with people. Among 
them were a number of bishops 
gathered in conference from 
all parts of the world; they 
were the guests in whose honour 
the party was being given by 
the Dean and Chapter. The 
ladies of the city, who had 
spent anxious days in private 
consultation as to the correct 
style of addressing the reverend 
gentlemen, who were to be 
billeted upon them, and in 
diligently rehearsing their flut- 
tering domestics in the same, 
—these ladies were now as 
fully at their ease as though 
they were accustomed at all 
seasons to the entertainment 
of titled persons, and quite 
ready to back against all- 
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comers the merits of their 
respective charges. They sailed 
about the lawn like majestic 
ships “dressed” and offering 
to the wind of general com- 
ment every available inch of 
canvas. Even the overcast 
sky could not diminish their 
brilliance, nor make the most 
parsimonious of them haul 
down, for fear of squalls, her 
least hardy bit of bunting. 

Jane alone went heavy - 
hearted. She was doing the 
honours of the Cran family, 
because her mother was indis- 
posed. She felt no pride in 
the particular old gentleman 
in apron and gaiters, whom 
Chance had allotted to be the 
one who should pat her hand 
kindly and tell her moral tales 
about the natives of Blimpopo. 
In the midst of the crowd, of 
the low sustained buzz of con- 
versation, from which now and 
again single words detached 
themselves and became audible, 
she felt more desolate, more 
utterly isolated from her kind 
than in the solitude of her own 
room, where at least she could 
pour out her sorrow unre- 
strainedly in tears. 

Colonel Drumblore, vivid as 
ever, his face doing duty— 
some one put it—for the absent 
sun, bore down upon her. She 
was too distracted to take in 
with intelligence the remarks 
which accompanied the odious 
condescension of his eyeglass, 
and she answered at random 
his heavy gallantries. 

Suddenly, when she looked 
away to avoid her companion’s 
ogling, she caught sight of 
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Patrick. He was there in 
charge of his boys, who had 
been commandeered to assist 
in dispensing tea. In that 
moment all her wretchedness, 
which had been till then vague, 
as it were in solution, crystal- 
lised into a great unreasoning 
hatred of him. 

““Isn’t it terrible,” she said 
to me, the tears welling again 
behind her thick glasses, ‘‘ how 
one can hate a person simply 
because one has wronged them ? 
That’s what the Bible means 
when it talks about not hard- 
ening our hearts. Never harden 
your heart, Mr Denys; it’s 
the worst thing that can hap- 
pen to you.” 

Patrick, on his side, had 
apparently taken the words 
spoken to him in the crypt in 
all literalness, and was deter- 
mined not to give her the sign 
which would at once have 
broken down her resistance, 
He went about with a look of 
misery, which might well—and 
did in Jane’s view—pass for 
sulkiness. Once only did he 
light up a smile, when in 
bravado, knowing that other 
to be watching, he bent to Mrs 
Drumblore and made with that 
fluffy and bemuslined little 
woman every play of light 
flirtation. 

Jane, stifled, fled from the 
scene homewards, without any 
excuse to the astonished Colonel, 
who must have been extremely 
puzzled as to what gaucherie 
of his could have made “the 
little filly shy like that.” 

When she turned the corner 
at the east end of the Cathedral 
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she looked upwards at Great 
Stephen with a frown, as if he 
had been her evil genius, a 
frown which he, outlined with 
a malignant clarity against the 
stormy sky, loured back at her 
like a triumphing villain who 
has brought off his devilry. 
Three days later the great 
bell, which gives the tower its 
name, was booming out for Mrs 
Cran its muffled knell, which 
marked also the passing of 
something in Jane’s heart. She 
had found on her arrival from 
the garden-party that her ex- 
cuse of a headache was un- 
necessary. Her mother’s ill- 
ness had developed to an un- 
expected seriousness. There 
followed two days which cov- 
ered with a layer of new 
anxiety and sorrow the ache 
in her heart, preventing its 
outlet until it had set hard 
within. The only thing which 
might have softened it, a word 
from Patrick, did not come. 
She did not see that the 
sign, which would lead to their 
reconciliation, must be given by 
her, since it was she who had 
sent him away with hard words. 
Her youth, her inexperience 
blinded her to this reality, and 
made of her a ready victim to 
despair. From the summit of 
happiness she had fallen into 
the darkest hopelessness; she 
believed now as firmly that 
Patrick had abandoned her 
basely, as before she had set 
him up for a model of con- 
stancy and virtue. The mood 
might have passed, had she 
remained at home. It was 4 
question of time. Once the 
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firs; sharp pain, which had 
aroused the blind rage in her, 
had passed and settled into 
the steady ache of unhappiness 
and unfulfilled desire, she would 
probably have succumbed im- 
mediately to a glance from her 
lover. A meeting, which would 
sooner or later have been in- 
evitable, would have cleared 
up their misunderstanding at 
once. 

But for the moment she 
hardened her heart, and during 
the tolling of the bell took her 
decision. The death of her 
mother, for whom alone of her 
family she had any real affec- 
tion, coupled with the prox- 
imity of the object of her 
thwarted love, would make her 
home intolerable. She would 
escape to London, and pursue 
there in freedom her artistic 
ambition. 

The funeral passed with its 
dreary solemnity and its sickly 
smell of flowers. She had made 
up her mind to approach her 
father, an ordeal requiring a 
tight screwing-up of her cour- 
age, @ week later. Whether 
she would, in fact, have turned 
it to the sticking-place without 
the further stimulus she re- 
ceived, is a matter for doubt. 
But Miss Jane Airlie Cran was 
sent flying secretly to the exist- 
ence, of whose later stage we 


were to have so pleasant an 
experience, by a remark of 
Harriet’s .which, though ad- 
dressed to her husband, I can 
well believe to have been aimed 
at the other pair of ears that 
actually caught it. 

** Of course,”’ said the Russell- 
Viper, ‘‘ Jane’s disgraceful con- 
duct did much to hasten dear 
mamma’s end.” 

That day she went to Stur- 
ford, to the Rempals, who, 
finding that the girl was quite 
obstinately determined upon 
her rash course, helped her to 
London, and gave her an in- 
troduction to some friends. 
No entreaty, no inducement 
that her family could hold out 
to her, would persuade Aunt 
Jane to return to the Precincts. 
It was only after long years, 
and then partly as a gesture 
to show that she bore no ill- 
will, that my kind old friend 
asked the Archdeacon to add 
his signature to her testi- 
monial. 

She died a year ago, and 
there followed her coffin, which 
swayed, so heavy was it, on 
the bearers’ shoulders in gro- 
tesque simulation of her gait 
in life, a number of her “‘ young 
gentlemen ”—some of them by 
now grown grey—whose hearts 
she had by her goodness so 
effectually conquered. 
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THE TAMING OF THE BAIT HASHIM. 





BY FULANAIN. 


RAND, commanding the 9th 
Tigris Levy, roused from his 
afternoon siesta by a sentry’s 
announcement that the launch 
of the Hakim as Syasi was 
coming full speed down-stream, 
hastened to the river-bank in 
time to see the trim white boat 
swing round in a wide curve, 
and bank in under the shade 
of the few date-palms which 
surrounded his solitary hut of 
sun-baked bricks. 

“An unexpected visit, sir,’ 
he said as he greeted the Divi- 
sional Adviser—now Mackin- 
tosh’s official title, though the 
sentry had only followed the 
common usage of the conserva- 
tive Arab in still referring to 
him as the Political Officer. 

“T’ve got good news for 
you,” replied the older man. 
“Your Levy is going to be 
blooded.”’ 

“A fight? Splendid! The 
men are as keen as mustard. 
Who is the enemy ? ” 

The two sat down under the 
swinging punkah. Mackintosh 
took from his pocket a tele- 
gram, addressed to himself, as 
he was at the time officiating 
for his Mutasarrif or Arab 
District Governor during the 
latter’s absence on leave. He 
handed it to Rand. 

iv ** Ref. recrudescence raids on 
river traffic in your area. Take 


I, 


punitive action against tribes 
concerned. 9th Tigris and 10th 
Euphrates Levies will co-oper- 
ate and act under your orders 
for this purpose. Acknow- 
ledge.” 

The Levies referred to, made 
up of locally-recruited Arabs, 
were employed to keep order 
in the many miles of swampy 
country which form the greater 
part of Lower Mesopotamia. 
The wild marsh tribes, pre- 
datory by instinct, and ren- 
dered bold by the security of 
their reed-hidden retreats, had 
come to regard as lawful prey 
the craft on the two rivers 
which threaded their domains. 
Some years back their acti- 
vities had been effectually 
checked, but now the political 
excitement caused by the 
change of government had com- 
municated itself to their un- 
tutored minds. The majority 
had quickly been brought under 
control once more; only two 
tribes, the Bait Isa and the 
Bait Hashim, were still defiant. 
Had not the country been 
given Istaglal? And what else 
could Independence mean but 
that every man should be free 
to earn his livelihood as he 
liked best ? Disregarding diplo- 
matic overtures, and embold- 
ened by success, these tw0 
baits had lately been exercis- 
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ing their freedom to the full; 
so much so that they had drawn 
upon themselves the attention 
of the distant capital. 

“* Well,” said Mackintosh, af- 
ter a silence during which he 
had watched the Levy officer 
read and reread the telegram. 
“What’s the fly in the oint- 
ment ? ” 

‘“‘T don’t know, sir. It seems 
to me—don’t you think it a 
pity to call in the 10th Eu- 
phrates? After all, these bud- 
mashes are in our district, and 
we ought to be able to settle 
them without asking for help 
from another Division.” 

“Don’t you hit it off with 
Cruikshank ?”’ asked the Ad- 
Viser. 

“Yes, quite; it isn’t that 
at all. But I am afraid we 
should combine about as well 
as oil and water. We hold 
absolutely different views as 
regards training our men. He’s 
a regular, and works on the 
hide-bound principles he learnt 
at Sandhurst, whereas I only 
got my commission during the 
war, with the result that I am 
hopelessly unorthodox. I train 
my men according to my own 
methods, always keeping in 
view the nature of the country 
they will have to fight over— 
for you know my levies are 
only enlisted to serve in this 
area. By the way, sir, would 
you care to inspect the men 
now you are here? ” 

“Very much,” said Mackin- 
tosh; “but I’d like some tea 
first.” 

Rand had good reason to be 
proud of his Levy. The inspec- 
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tion over, his youthful reserve 
melted away before the Ad- 
viser’s quiet congratulations on 
the efficiency to which he had 
brought his force, and he talked 
eagerly on the subject nearest 
his heart. 

** Yes, they are fine fellows,” 
he said. “But you should 
have seen them two years ago, 
sir. A set of dirty scallywags, 
dressed up in their beastly 
nightshirts——”’ so Rand de- 
scribed the disdasha or single 
cotton garment, reaching from 
neck to ankle, in which his 
shabanas had first presented 
themselves. 

He went on to describe some 
of the early difficulties of his 
work. At first the men had 
been deeply suspicious of any- 
thing in the nature of drill; 
sullenly they had watched 
Rand’s orderly perform some 
of the motions of arm-drill, 
then as one man had thrown 
down their rifles, torn off their 
clothes, and thus independent 
in their nakedness of any obliga- 
tion for arms or clothing, had 
announced their intention of 
returning home: never would 
they have enlisted, they de- 
clared, if they had realised 
that the Government meant to 
make “ real soldiers ’’ of them ! 
Tact and patience had gradu- 
ally worn down this opposition, 
but a new difficulty had arisen 
over the question of uniform. 
The despised disdasha, though 
it made a smart appearance 
impossible, had one advantage 
over the regulation issue of 
trousers and tunic, boots and 
puttees, in that it could be 
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quickly rolled up round the 
waist for work in the water. 
The substitution of shorts for 
trousers did not entirely meet 
the case, for though the Arab 
was perfectly willing to be 
stark-naked when required to 
work in water, he considered 
the brief tunic issued to the 
British Tommy as an indecent 
form of attire for dry land. 

Led on by Mackintosh’s real 
interest, Rand told how he had 
at length devised a uniform 
which Ordnance could supply, 
and which overcame the ob- 
jections of his men: this was 
shirts and shorts of drill for 
work in the marshes, and for 
parade wear over this, the long 
tunic of the Indian cavalry- 
man. Legs and feet were bare, 
and the normal Arab head-dress 
of kafiah and agal was re- 
tained, but provided in khaki 
like the rest of the kit. The 
men, prepared to object to 
this as to every other innova- 
tion, found the wind taken 
out of their sails by the issue 
of the new dress at first to a 
few picked men only, with the 
remark by Rand that a soiled 
and untidy disdasha was still 
quite good enough for the rest 
of the Levy. Thus the uni- 
form, which had been antici- 
pated with so much hostility, 
became a coveted reward, and 
Rand had the satisfaction, 
within a few months, of seeing 
the whole of his force suitably 
and smartly dressed, and the 
standard of drill and discipline 
appreciably raised. 
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“In lots of small ways one 
has been able to improve on 
the normal equipment,” he 
went on. ‘“ Water-bottles, for 
instance. Troops which are to 
operate in marsh country don’t 
need them, so I had them 
converted into water-tight re- 
ceptacles for matches, tea, and 
so on. And in their training 
I have tried to turn to advan- 
tage all they have already 
learned in the everyday life 
of a Marsh Arab.” 

“Set a thief to catch a 
thief, you mean ? ” interpolated 
Mackintosh. 

*“More or less, sir,” Rand 
laughed. ‘“‘ What I mean is, 
most of them have known all 
their lives how to pole and 
paddle, but now they are 
trained to work in unison, with 
a consequent gain in speed. 
On a given signal they man 
the mashhufs? and are off at 
once, without the usual con- 
versazione. Again, they have 
to paddle for long distances 
all out, and then make an 
attack on an imaginary vil- 
lage. And they have to swim 
carrying their arms and am- 
munition above the water— 
and to——” 

“T feel sure all this is lead- 
ing up to something,” said 
Mackintosh. 

“Yes, it is, sir,” Rand ad- 
mitted. ‘I want my men to 
lead the attack.” 

“T think I hear Cruikshank’s 
launch,” said the Adviser. 

The Council of War, now fully 
constituted, gathered round the 





1 The bitumen-covered canoe of the marsh country. 
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verandah table, and the two 
younger men bent eagerly over 
the maps spread out on it by 
Mackintosh. 

‘“‘T’m afraid,” said the latter, 
“you won’t find these official 
ones much good, for the area 
which concerns us is shown as 
a pale-blue smudge marked 
‘Unsurveyed ’; still, taken in 
conjunction with this rough 
sketch of mine, they will give 
you some idea of the relative 
position. You see here, in the 
middle of this large area of 
almost impenetrable reeds, a 
clearing shaped like the body 
of a fat insect ? That is known 
as Al Jazrat, and the score of 
islands it contains are the 
homes of the Bait Hashim and 
the Bait Isa, the two tribes 
that have been causing all 
the trouble and that we have 
got to strafe. From the Tigris, 
running in an easterly direc- 
tion, is a fairly well-defined 
channel shown in your maps 
as the Nahr Azraq; this runs 
into the clearing at one ex- 
tremity, and at the other, like 
antenne, are two streams lead- 
ing into the heart of the marshes 
—one north-east, called the 
Nabr Sufrah, and the other 
south-east, the Nahr Hadi. So 
you see the enemy is in an 
extraordinarily safe place: if 
attacked from the Tigris by 
Government, they can simply 
retire into the marsh by either 
of these two streams; and if 
raided from the other side by 
tribes with whom they are at 
blood-feud, they can escape to 
the Tigris. An encireling move- 
ment would have to be a pretty 
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wide one, and they are prob- 
ably right in thinking it most 
unlikely that a net could be 
drawn completely round them 
without their first getting an 
inkling of what was afoot, and 
slipping through by one way or 
another. 

“T have thought out a plan 
of attack,’ Mackintosh went 
on, “and I should like to dis- 
cuss it with you fellows. I 
propose that just before dawn 
Rand makes a sudden, rapid, 
silent descent upon the sleep- 
ing baits, by the Nahr Azraq. 
His chief consideration will be 
speed, the great thing being 
to arrive before any friendly 
village on his route can send 
warning to the enemy of an 
approaching attack. I can 
arrange for launches to tow 
your mashhufs, Rand, down 
the river to the mouth of the 
Nahr Azraq; then, even if 
you are before the appointed 
time, you will enter the marshes 
at racing speed—you say your 
men are already in good form 
—and attack the islands. Pos- 
sibly some sort of watch may 
be kept by night, but your 
advance would be so rapid and 
silent as not to give the marsh- 
men much warning. 

‘Thus taken unawares, the 
Bait Hashim and the Bait Isa 
have only two alternatives—to 
stand and face it out, as Rand 
would doubtless prefer, or, 
which I think much more 
likely, to cut and run. The 
reeds here are practically im- 
passable, so they will have to 
take the two outlets I have 
shown you, either or both. 
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This is where we come in, 
Cruikshank. You, coming up 
from the south, will have your 
men astride the channel Hadi 
at about the u in Haur, while 
I, with a party of tribesmen 
from Shaikh Challub, will be 
stationed on the tshan of Abu 
Rumaila, which you can see 
marked in the map, thereby 
blocking the Nahr Sufrah. We 
shall have to be careful not 
to take up our positions more 
than an hour before Rand’s 
attack is due, for fear of giving 
the alarm. This will mean a 
night trek through the marshes, 
with the great risk of losing 
our way and getting no look- 
in at the show at all; but if we 
arrived too soon there wouldn’t 
be any show, so there is no 
alternative. Even if we both 
lose our way, Rand may, with 
luck, get into their village and 
inflict a certain amount of 
punishment; but if either or 
both of us block the way of 
escape, he may be able to give 
them such a lesson that neither 
they nor any other marsh 
tribe will feel inclined to raid 
and loot for many a long day.” 

The plan was discussed from 
all points of view. Cruikshank 
contented himself with two or 
three suggestions, brief but to 
the point. Rand, on the con- 
trary, full of enthusiasm and 
eager for the first test of his 
men’s specialised training, had 
many questions to ask and 
alternative schemes to put for- 
ward. A system of signals by 
Very lights was fixed up, and 
arrangements made for dealing 
with casualties. The cautious 
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Scot showed itself in Cruik- 
shank’s plan of action in case of 
a@ reverse, and Rand pointed 
out the expediency of dis- 
tinguishing the Adviser’s little 
force of tribesmen, who would 
not be in uniform, by the flying 
of red and white flags on their 
mashhufs. Finally, Mackin- 
tosh promised to try to arrange 
with the River Navigation au- 
thorities that, on the night of 
the attack, all ships should be 
stopped from using that stretch 
of river down which Rand’s 
Levy was to make its rapid 
dash. 

At length, the last detail 
having been settled, Cruikshank 
rose to go, and the Adviser 
strolled with him to his launch. 

“Our plan is full of risks,” 
said Mackintosh, ‘“ but I think 
they are justifiable ones. The 
worst is, of course, the chance 
that something may leak out. 
We must take every possible 
precaution, make no prepara- 
tions earlier than is absolutely 
necessary, and even then try 
to invent some plausible excuse 
to conceal our real objective. 
You know what the Arab says— 
that the whispering of the reeds 
tells the marsh-folk what is 
going on in the outside world!” 

On his return Mackintosh 
found Rand pacing the veran- 
dah, deep in calculation. 

“T’ve only got ten mash- 
hufs, sir,” he said. ‘ And half 
of those are hopeless from the 
point of view of speed. I 
shall want at least forty more, 
and how on earth I’m going to 
collect all that number from 
the tribes, and at the same 
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time be sure of getting suitable 
light craft, without giving the 
whole show away, I’m hanged 
if I know.” 

Mackintosh lit his pipe in 
silence. The Oouncil of War 
had overlooked an important 
point. 

“T’ve got it!” he said at 
last. ‘What about a re- 
gatta ? ”’ 

“A regatta?” repeated Rand 
blankly. 

“Yes, why not? It will be 
first-rate camouflage—gives you 
the chance to pick and choose 
your mashhufs, and an excuse 
for wanting so many. What's 
more, the training for ostensible 
races will be the very thing for 
your men, for they have got to 
do four miles ‘all out,’ and 
have enough wind left for a 
stiff fight at the end of it.” 

“It’s a topping idea, sir,” 
cried Rand. ‘‘Sort of young 
Henley. And we shall get the 
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fireworks to end up with all 
right,” he added gleefully. 

“Talking of fireworks,” 
Mackintosh remarked, “I 
might try to get you some 
rockets; they ought to put 
the fear of Allah into the Bait 
Hashim. Well, I must be off,” 
he went on, looking at his 
watch. “I’ve got a long way 
to go against the stream ; with 
this current, Cruikshank must 
be more than half-way back to 
Bustan by now.” 

‘**T noticed he was very quiet 
when you unfolded your scheme, 
sir. Do you think he altogether 
approved of it ? ” 

‘“*T have never yet known a 
pukka soldier ‘altogether ap- 
prove ’ of a plan drawn up by 
a civilian,” laughed Mackin- 
tosh. “But, being one, he 
will carry out his orders to the 
letter. Well, good-bye, Rand. 
Send me up a programme of 
your regatta!” 


a; 


The attack was timed for 
44M. on 16th June. Harly on 
the 15th Mackintosh was on 
the move, for in order to reach 
his allotted position without 
passing through country in- 
habited by tribes who were 
friendly to the enemy and 
might send messengers with 
word of his movements, it was 
necessary to make a long detour. 
By eight o’clock he was already 
some miles from headquarters, 
and was breakfasting with 
Shaikh Challub, who had been 
warned a few days earlier that 





the Adviser intended paying 
him a visit, and wished to find 
ready ten mashhufs, with 
guides, for a surveying trip 
across the marshes. 

The guide, a pleasant-faced 
old Arab whom the shaikh 
produced half-apologetically for 
Mackintosh’s inspection, proved 
to be a notorious thief, known 
as ‘‘ One-fisted Shuman,” and 
reputed to be the “ace” of 
buffalo-stealers. As his life as 
well as his livelihood had for 
years depended on the rapidity 
with which he made his way 
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about the marshes by night, 
Mackintosh felt that no better 
choice could have been made, 
and decided in consequence 
to delay his start a couple of 
hours, thus allowing less time 
for the journey and less for 
the leaking out of news. The 
ten mashhufs were ready—not 
enough for the purpose, but a 
useful nucleus; the rest could 
be commandeered from the 
neighbourhood of Challub’s vil- 
lage, or from the cultivators 
in the rice-fields through which 
they would pass on their way. 
As Mackintosh sat idly in the 
shaikh’s reed madhif,) gazing 
through the high-arched open- 
ing at the sunlit river, with its 
rush - loaded mashhufs being 
towed slowly against the cur- 
rent, or slipping easily down- 
stream with an outspread 
aba for a sail, the occupants 
little dreamed that he was 
even then carefully calculating 
whether they would still be 
within reach when the time 
came to commandeer the extra 
craft needed for his expedition. 

Some time previously, anti- 
cipating that it might become 
necessary to use force against 
the tribes inhabiting Al Jazrat, 
Mackintosh had been over the 
route he would follow to-day, 
timing it carefully. Now at 
11 A.M. he left for the marshes, 
allowing himself only two hours 
in hand in case of delays due 
to the darkness. The busy 
rice-cultivators, knee-deep in 
the liquid mud, paused a mo- 
ment to watch the party, and 
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to ask of the rearmost mash- 
hufchis where the Hakim was 
making for. “The other side 
of the marshes, to make a 
map,” was the reply, So far, 
no suspicions had been raised. 
At much the same time, 
Cruikshank, having embarked 
his Levy on a@ river steamer, 
was leaving Bustan. During 
the long slow journey up-stream 
he summoned his Arab N.C.O.’s, 
and disclosed the object of the 
expedition. Patiently and min- 
utely he explained the plan of 
operations, illustrating relative 
positions with the aid of pen- 
cils and match-boxes, and cover- 
ing the ground again and again 
until the thickest-headed had 
no excuse for bungling. Deter- 
mined to reach his allotted 
station punctually at the ap- 
pointed hour, Oruikshank had 
taken no risks, and had plenty 
of time in hand. Thus it came 
about that, as no hitch or 
delay occurred, he reached Um 
al Ba’rud two hours before 
sunset, at which time he had 
ordered Shaikh Ibrahim to meet 
him with thirty mashhufs, ready 
equipped with men and guides. 
The far greater risk of two idle 
hours near an Arab village, 
with no other occupation for 
his men than the preparation 
of their evening meal and the 
interchange of gossip with the 
curious tribes-people, was one 
which his zeal for punctuality 


had caused Cruikshank to over- 
look. 
Mackintosh, who, havibg 


threaded the rice-fields and 


—— 
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reached the marshes, had halted 
in the afternoon at a small 
ishan or island to give the 
stragglers of the party time 
to come up, watched with 
some misgivings the leisurely 
concentration of his quickly- 
raised command, now number- 
ing some two hundred tribes- 
men, to whom order and disci- 
pline were unknown words. 
Across a wide sweep of clear 
water, dotted with reed-clumps, 
the black sinister-looking craft 
slipped towards him; from 
some, clearly heard in the hot 
afternoon stillness, came . the 
monotonous chant of a love- 
song, from others the sound 
of jests and laughter. A merry 
lot of rascals, Mackintosh 
thought, as the men neared 
him, some paddling where the 
marsh was deep, some poling 
vigorously in shallow water; 
and he noted with approval 
the stout straight limbs re- 
vealed by the scanty aba of 
coarse wool, the rippling mus- 
cles under the glistening brown 
skin. Magnificent material, if 
only he could be sure of them ! 
Almost immediately they would 
know that fighting, not map- 
making, was the Adviser’s in- 
tention, for he was about to 
turn due south, a direction 
which no longer fitted in with 
the idea of a surveying ex- 
pedition, and the true explana- 
tion would have to be given. 
Shaikh Challub had accom- 
panied his tribesmen, and him 
Mackintosh now summoned for 
aconference. Relying on rather 
hazy recollections of drill-books 
hastily absorbed in the early 


days of the war, the Adviser 
had mentaliy sketched out the 
disposition of his force—an ad- 
vance-guard of light mashhufs, 
then his own craft followed by 
the main body, the shaikh 
bringing up the rear. But 
hardly had he explained his 
plan, and suggested a rough 
method of keeping touch be- 
tween the straggling boats, than 
Challub provided a not unwel- 
come surprise. The weedy, 
effeminate-looking youth, whom 
Mackintosh had merely seemed 
to consult out of courtesy, 
suddenly showed the warrior 
spirit of his fine old father. 
At the prospect of fighting he 
became the true leader of his 
men; the Adviser’s plan, he 
said firmly, might be suitable 
for English troops, but his 
tribesmen must fight in the 
Arab fashion or not at all. 
Thankful to have found so 
eager an ally where he had 
expected at best a lukewarm 
supporter, Mackintosh left the 
disposition of the boats to 
Ohallub, and the party moved 
off in Arab formation—a strong 
body in front and another in 
the rear, with his own mashhuf 
and the shaikh’s, escorted by 
picked men, safely in the 
middle ! 

Soon, leaving the open water, 
they entered a narrow channel 
banked by tall waving reeds. 
Here was shelter from the 
burning rays of the sun, rest 
and peace in the silence of the 
marsh, among the soft greens 
of its gossab and bardi, and the 
darker hues of the thick weeds 
which covered the surface of 
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the water, leaving only a narrow 
ribbon of bright blue kept clear 
by the passage of mashhufs. 
Slowly the setting sun robbed 
the marsh of its rich colour, 
leaving it grey and ashen like 
the face of a dying man. 
Night fell, and still the mash- 
hufs glided on through the soft 
black darkness, so intense that 
Mackintosh began to think even 
“One-fisted Shuman” could 
not be expected to find his 
way on such a night. At times 
it seemed that they had lost 
the channel, for every now and 
again the mashhufchis had to 
leap out and wade, pushing the 
boats by sheer force through 
the dense masses of reeds. Yet 
the long single line went ahead 
with hardly a check, boat keep- 
ing touch with boat, as it 
seemed, by sound alone. 
Mackintosh had expected to 
be tormented by mosquitoes, 
and the dense humming clouds 
through which they frequently 
had to pass were no worse than 
he had anticipated. What he 
was not prepared for was the 
heavy dew, so heavy and all- 
pervading that after an hour 
or two he found himself sitting 
in a puddle of water, his 
clothes and those of all the 
rest drenched as though by a 
storm of rain. Soon after mid- 
night a halt was called for rest 
at a lonely deserted ishan 
miles from any of the marsh 
villages, and the men kindled 
a bonfire, at the cheerful 
warmth of which they dried 
their garments. Then on again 
through the darkness, the mash- 
hufchis mostly silent now after 





their long hours of work; to 
Mackintosh, half-lulled by the 
monotonous dip of the paddles 
and the soft splash, splash of 
water against the boat’s side, 
unable to see anything beyond 
the dark forms of his own 
crew, and the dim shape of a 
curved prow as occasionally 
another mashhuf would come 
up alongside, only to fall astern 
again, the whole thing began 
to seem unreal, dream-like, 
fantastic. 

Meanwhile, as Mackintosh 
was hastening southwards, 
Cruikshank’s force was com- 
ing slowly northwards—a cau- 
tious and orderly advance, with 
all proper military precautions 
against surprise, in marked 
contrast to the heedless rapidity 
with which the Adviser’s party 
was speeding through the dark ; 
for, even if the greater distance 
to be covered had not made 
swiftness of primary import- 
ance, Mackintosh had already 
found that any attempt to 
exercise personal control over 
his undisciplined force was 
doomed to failure. Punctually 
at the appointed time Oruik- 
shank took up his position 
across the Nahr Hadi, blocking 
the retreat of the enemy by 
that channel. ! 

Rand, having divided the 
day between looking at his 
wrist-watch and going over 
for the hundredth time every 
detail of his preparations, set 
out with his Levy at 11 P.M. 
He had had no difficulty in 
collecting mashhufs without 
raising suspicion: the regatta 
plan had worked well; popular 
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gossip even had it that the 


schoolmaster, Mullah Abbas, 
had spent twenty rupees on 
the decoration of his balam 
for the ‘‘ Illuminated Boats 
Procession,” on hearing which 
Rand had privately resolved 
to compensate the old man 
from the spoils of victory! 
As he had often had his men 
out on night work, their late 
departure caused no comment, 
and below the little town the 
three launches promised by 
Mackintosh were waiting. 

In almost complete silence 
they set off. The men, tightly 
crowded together in the big 
launches, were tense with ex- 
citement ; for as nothing was 
to be gained by further secrecy, 
and much by enthusiasm, they 
had been told at the last 
moment of their destination. 
The darkness, accentuated by 
the white hissing water under 
the bows, seemed to treble 
their speed. Behind, straining 
on their tow-ropes, raced the 
clusters of slender mashhufs, 
swaying and leaping in the 
wash; in the stern of each 
an Arab, alert and almost 
motionless, with paddle grasped 
in his hand, kept his boat’s 
head in position, while another 
m the high prow crouched 
ready to fend off any danger of 
collision. The only sounds were 
the hum of the engines, the 
angry slapping against the low 
mud banks of the swell caused 
by their passage, and occa- 
sionally the barking of dogs as 
they passed a sleeping village, 
Invisible in the darkness. 

Suddenly Rand saw lights 
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ahead. A steamer coming up- 
stream! Mackintosh had, ac- 
cording to promise, arranged 
with the navigation authori- 
ties to stop all traffic in that 
reach. Evidently some one 
had burgled, and at a heavy 
cost to Rand; for in making 
a wide detour to avoid the 
steamer with its heavy barges 
lashed alongside, the leading 
launch ran aground, and in 
the darkness and confusion a 
precious hour went by before 
she could be got off. With 
slightly damped enthusiasm the 
party set off again; but worse 
was to come. Barely a mile 
below the scene of the first 
disaster, they were suddenly 
confronted, on rounding a palm- 
fringed bend, by a small tug, 
which with no warning hoot 
was bearing down upon them 
at full speed. The serang in 
charge, as Rand remarked bit- 
terly when telling his tale, 
must have been blind or drunk, 
for he made no effort to change 
his course. The two leading 
launches managed to get clear, 
but the tug crashed into the 
cluster of mashhufs behind the 
third, badly damaging seven 
of the boats, and causing severe 
injuries to three of the men. 
By the time Rand, cursing his 
ill-luck and feeling that Fate 
was against him, reached the 
mouth of the Nahr Azraq, 
dawn was about to break, and 
all hope of surprising a sleeping 
enemy was lost. It seemed 
madness to attack by day- 
light: his men might be shot 
down from the shelter of the 
reeds without even seeing their 
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assailants. Nevertheless, Rand 
decided to risk it. 


Mackintosh was roused by 
lights and the sound of voices. 
The vanguard of his straggling 
host, having gained a little on 
the following boats, had halted 
at a group of reed huts in- 
habited by a few Saiyids, and 
were already regaling them- 
selves with tea. Mackintosh 
had not meant to touch here, 
but when on consulting the 
shaikh he found that they 
were within fifteen minutes of 
their destination, with, thanks 
to their guide’s unerring know- 
ledge of the marshes, nearly 
an hour in hand even after 
the delay caused by the dew, 
he decided to allow the men a 
well-deserved rest. 

Hardly had he landed, how- 
ever, when a few words be- 
tween Challub and Saiyid Man- 
ati, the headman, caught his 
ear. 

“The other side of the 
marshes ? ’ Manati was saying. 
“Then you will meet the whole 
of the Bait Hashim and the 
Bait Isa.” 

“Are they moving, then? ” 
asked Ohallub. 

“Moving more quickly than 
they like,’’ the old Saiyid an- 
swered with a chuckle. ‘ Five 
hours after sunset last night 
@ messenger reached them from 
the Albu Hassan, saying that 
the Levy from Bustan, with 
the tribesmen of Shaikh Ibra- 
him, were to attack them at 
dawn.” 

Mackintosh swore under his 
breath. The birds were flown. 
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But he could not afford to 
waste time in wondering how 
the news had leaked out. There 
was just a chance that he might 
even now be able to cut off 
the retreat of those who were 
fleeing by the Nahr Sufrah. 
With a few hasty words of 
explanation he urged Challub 
to re-embark his men with all 
possible speed, himself setting 
the example by pushing off at 
once. The men, their weari- 
ness forgotten as the news 
spread, were not slow in follow- 
ing, and soon he was surrounded 
and passed by rapidly-paddled 
boats. 

Within a few minutes a 
shouted challenge was heard 
ahead, then a single shot fol- 
lowed by a fusilade. The ex- 
citement communicated itself 
to every member of the party. 
Mashhufs shot forward, the 
men grunting with effort as 
they strained at the paddles ; 
even in the darkness Mackin- 
tosh could see the water churned 
white on every side. The only 
boat which seemed to make no 
progress was his own; the 
channel was blocked, they were 
aground, always something hin- 
dered them; only afterwards 
did he discover that Challub, 
with threats of the direst pen- 
alties, had given orders to his 
men that on no account was 
the Adviser to be allowed 
within the danger zone: he 
was not going to risk being 
held accountable for the death 
of a British officer ! 

Apparently some of the 
marshmen had halted in their 
flight from Al Jazrat down tbe 
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Nahr Sufrah, and had settled 
for the remainder of the night 
on Abu Rumaila, little realising 
that this island was also the 
objective of the Adviser. Now, 
knowing it to be a key position, 
they were fighting to maintain 
their foothold. Mackintosh, on 
the other hand, was anxious 
to press the advantage of sur- 
prise by leading his force against 
the island ; but neither threats 
nor curses could induce his 
crew to take him any nearer 
the fray than the rearmost 
fringe of the advancing mash- 
hufs. Still, his mashhufchis, 
though not prepared to use 
their muscles to enable him 
to lead the attack, were per- 
fectly ready to help him with 
their lungs. Above the shout- 
ing and the sound of firing 
could be heard their stentorian 
cries. “‘O Shaikh, O Challub!”’ 
they bellowed at the top of 
their voices, ‘the Hakim bids 
you seize the island—seize the 
ishan |” 

This primitive method of 
directing operations was not 
without success. Slowly the 
attack progressed against the 
stubborn defence of the marsh- 
men; the shots grew fewer, 
and when at last Mackintosh 
was permitted to land, the 
enemy was drawing off. 

With the first tinge of dawn, 
however, it became apparent 
that the Adviser’s little band 
was by no means out of the 
wood. The Bait Hashim and 
the Bait Isa, who had only 
retired into the shelter of the 
thick reeds, could now see by 
how small a force they had 


been routed, and began to 
snipe heavily from all sides, 
gradually closing in round the 
island. A diversion was caused 
by Ba’aichi, a young cousin of 
the shaikh, who presumably be- 
lieved the best form of defence 
to be attack; he called upon 
some of his men, who stripped 
and charged naked into the 
reeds, followed by Mackintosh 
with his revolver. Again the 
enemy drew off, but the sniping 
continued. Mackintosh, wet 
through and covered with mud, 
and feeling that they were in 
a very tight corner, decided to 
fire off the red Very lights, 
the prearranged signal for call- 
ing assistance, in the hope of 
bringing either Rand or Cruik- 
shank to his support. But for 
some reason, perhaps owing to 
the night’s heavy dew, the only 
one to go off was a white one ; 
and this, soaring into the sky, 
announced “ All’s well,” which 
was very far from being the 
case. Matters did not improve 
with the brightening daylight. 
The men were tired out with 
the stiff fight following fifteen 
hours of almost continuous 
poling and paddling, and it 
was doubtful how much longer 
they could hold the island ; 
yet to retire was even more 
hazardous, for with the Arab 
the first sign of retreat is the 
signal for a general attack. 
The Adviser’s gloomy reflec- 
tions were interrupted by a 
shout from Ba’aichi,who,though 
wounded with a bullet through 
the knee, was the first to ob- 
serve a column of black smoke 
slowly rising to the sky. Rand, 
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then, had fired the villages at 
Al Jazrat—a funeral pyre with- 
out the corpse, but it showed 
that help was at hand. In a 
few minutes a long line of 
mashhufs, swiftly poled by 
khaki-clad figures, was seen 
approaching down the narrow 
waterway. The sniping died 
away abruptly, as the enemy, 
who had also seen the approach- 
ing reinforcements, made good 
their retreat into the heart of 
the marshes. 

Rand was the first to reach 
the ishan, gloom itself, as he 
walked towards the Adviser, 
written on his usually cheerful 
countenance. 

“T’m frightfully sorry, sir,” 
he began. ‘It honestly wasn’t 
our fault.” He glanced round 
him at Mackintosh’s casualties 
—four dead and ten wounded, 
at a group of soaked and shiver- 
ing women and children, and 
at the spoils of buffaloes and 
mashhufs loaded with household 
goods which, left behind by 
the enemy, were now being 
counted by Shaikh Ohallub. 

“You have had all the luck, 
sir,’ went on Rand enviously. 
‘Your woolly Arabs were only 
meant to cut off the retreat ; 
and my fellows, with all their 
sweat and training, haven’t so 
much as seen @ marshman.” 
He kicked the earth savagely. 

“What happened to you, 
then ? ” asked Mackintosh. 

Rand briefly recounted his 
series of misfortunes, and the 
tame ending of the expedition 
on which he had set out with 
such high hopes. Having de- 


cided to risk the daylight at- 
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tack, he had reached the village 
only to find it occupied by the 
10th Euphrates Levy. Cruik- 
shank had waited in his allotted 
position until after dawn, when 
he had pushed forward scouts, 
who reported the village de- 
serted. Rand would rather 
have been met by the com- 
bined fire of the Bait Hashim 
and the Bait Isa than by the 
supercilious look—or was it 
his imagination ?—with which 
Cruikshank greeted his tardy 
arrival. After the briefest of 
consultations they had decided 
to fire the empty village, and 
push on at once in search of the 
Adviser. 

Cruikshank, on reaching the 
ishan, wasted no time in lamen- 
tation. 

“Glad they didn’t get off 
scot free, sir,” he said. ‘‘ Do 
you want my men to pursue 
them ? ” 

“No good. They are miles 
into the marsh by this time. 
We’re going home now.” 

“Then I'll get back at once, 
with your permission,” Cruik- 
shank said. ‘‘ An orderly has 
just brought me this.” He 
handed a slip of paper to Mac- 
kintosh, who read it aloud. 

“** Hamadiyah raided; eleven 
casualties!’ Yes, you had better 
return at once.” 

“T’ll finish my report, and 
let you have it before I go, 
sir.” Cruikshank wrote rapidly 
for a few minutes, tore the 
sheets from his Field Service 
note-book, and with a word of 
farewell handed them to the 
Adviser. : 

Rand, whose better feelings 
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were by no means uppermost 
this morning, observed with 
satisfaction that the 10th Eu- 
phrates Levy did not get off so 
expeditiously as its efficient 
commander could have wished. 
A violent quarrel had arisen 
among the tribesmen employed 
to paddle the mashhufs, and 
until order was at length re- 
stored Cruikshank was unable 
to move his men. 

“ Anyhow,” thought Rand, 
“my Levy doesn’t have to 
rely on hired mashhufchis to 
get it about the marshes.” 

His reflections were inter- 
rupted by a@ call from the 
Adviser. 

“T want your men to take 
the loot back to the river,” 
said Mackintosh. “ Puta guard 
on our two solitary prisoners. 
These thirteen mashhufs will 
be a useful addition to your 
Levy; I have had them 
emptied, for there is no point 
in taking the women’s cher- 
ished household things, and 
they deserve to keep them. 
They’re plucky creatures ! Dur- 
ing the worst of the sniping I 
noticed the captured mashhufs 
drifting away, and sent two of 
my fellows to bring them back ; 
they were not drifting at all, 
but half a dozen of the women 
were swimming under water, 
pushing them slowly to look as 
though the current were taking 
them. Not a bad effort! I 
have told them to wait on the 
island until their people can 
pick them up. As for the fifty- 
Seven buffaloes—they must be 
worth well over £600,—you 
had better arrange to take 


them along the channel I came 
by. It will be a long trek be- 
fore you get them to the river 
—about eight hours.” 

‘We should get them there 
much more quickly by the 
route we took,” said Rand 
shortly. His standard of dis- 
cipline, like his temper, was 
feeling the strain of the day’s 
disappointment. 

“You wouldn’t get them 
there at all, on the contrary,” 
retorted Mackintosh, with a 
touch of acerbity. “It is all 
deep water that way, and they 
would be exhausted before they 
had covered half the distance. 
It would be a pity to lose what 
little we have got to show for 
our efforts,” he added more 
gently. 

Rand flushed, saluted, and 
went off to put his orders into 
execution. When he returned 
to report that the necessary 
arrangements had been made, 
he found the Adviser reading 
Cruikshank’s brief report. 

‘* H’m, concise enough,” mut- 
tered Mackintosh. ‘“‘ His move- 
ment orders are good enough 
to get him a staff job. But 
why in the name of all that’s 
sacred he dallied about for 
two hours at the village of Um 
al Ba’rud, only a short dis- 
tance as the crow flies from 
the enemy, I cannot imagine. 
Shaikh Ibrahim’s people must 
already have had their sus- 
picions aroused by the order 
for mashhufs and guides; it 
wouldn’t take them long to 
ferret out what was in the 
wind, and some one, probably 
related to one of the baits, 
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could very quickly carry the 
tidings. What’s more, Saiyid 
Manati said the messenger was 
from the Albu Hassan, one of 
Ibrahim’s tribes.” 

“ That’s the fault of barrack- 
square methods,” said Rand. 
“Nothing so effectively kills 
all imagination.” 

** All the same, those methods 
gave Cruikshank’s men one 
thing better than yours have 
got.” 

*“'What’s that, sir?” ques- 
tioned Rand. 

“Better discipline. Both 
Levies were ordered not to 
touch the women’s stuff, and 
his men passed it by with 
hardly a glance; but I noticed 
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your N.C.O.’s having a good 
deal of trouble over the matter.” 

Rand was silent. The great 
attack which was to have made 
the name of the 9th Tigris 
Levy had not come off. His 
men had béen found fault 
with. 

““The whole thing’s been a 
failure—a damned failure!” 
he burst out. 

“Well, no. I think you 
have got hold of the wrong 
adjective. I see no reason 
why it shouldn’t become a 
successful failure, that is if 
your Levy plays up well.” 

“Do you mean you will give 
us another chance, sir ? ” asked 
Rand eagerly. 


ITI, 


That evening the two men, 
back once more in Rand’s 
bungalow, discussed in detail 
the new plan which Mackin- 
tosh had outlined earlier in 
the day. 

“We have already gained 
one very decided advantage,” 
the latter was saying. ‘“‘ We 
can safely conclude that they 
are badly rattled. It must 
have been a nasty shock when, 
probably even while they were 
chuckling at the thought of 
the Levies’ attack on an empty 
village, they suddenly found 
themselves under fire from a 
totally unexpected quarter; and 
I imagine they were even more 
shaken when they discovered 
how nearly our net had closed 
round them. 

“The thing now is to follow 


up our advantage, and keep 
them demoralised. You can 
see here ’’—he smoothed out 
the map—‘“ the only “noccu- 
pied ishans on which they 
might try to settle are these 
called Abu Laila—but as they 
are in the area of the Dayyah, 
with whom the Bait Hashim 
and the Bait Isa are at bitter 
feud, our friends are not likely 
to have a very pleasant time 
of it there. Their most likely 
plan will be to scatter, a few 
families in groups taking refuge 
with any of the marsh tribes 
that will give them shelter. 
As soon as I get back I shall 
issue a proclamation, saying 
that any one who takes in the 
outlaws will be treated as 
equally guilty ; and your part 
will be to enforce this, by 
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making sudden raids on any 
who ignore it. Ill do my best 
to keep you supplied with in- 
formation. You won’t be able 
to attack in force, nor will it 
be necessary; the idea is to 
keep their nerves on edge and 
give them no peace. When 
they find themselves in con- 
tinual danger from Govern- 
ment and at the same time 
from the tribes (who will soon 
get tired of sheltering them), 
the chances are that they will 
come in and surrender.” 
“Don’t you think, sir, know- 
ing the two baits, that rather 
than surrender to Government 
they will take refuge in Abu 
Laila ? ” suggested Rand. 
“Yes, they may; but I feel 
certain that they will scatter 
first, and that gives you your 
chance to keep them continu- 
ally on the jump. Divide your 
men into several small striking 
forces, and use them as oppor- 
tunity offers; move rapidly 
by night, and withdraw as 
rapidly as soon as you have 
done enough damage to give 
the village a fright. You will 
find it a trying sort of game 
yourself, Rand, I’m afraid.” 
Rand did find it trying. Day 
after day brief notes from the 
Divisional Adviser gave him 
information,with rough sketches 
showing the villages in which 
the outlawed tribesmen had 
taken refuge, and the approxi- 
mate position of the huts occu- 
Pied by them. Night after 
hight he led small parties of 
his men to dash into the 
Marshes, fire on the village, 
and retire as swiftly as they 
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had come. From his temporary 
headquarters on the edge of 
the marsh Rand moved cease- 
lessly from one party to an- 
other, planning every attack 
and leading it in person, un- 
tiring in devising new ways of 
harassing the enemy. It was a 
hard and thankless task, all 
the more so as he undertook 
it alone and single-handed. At 
times it seemed that all his 
work was barren of result, that 
the Adviser was following a 
mistaken policy. But Rand 
kept doggedly on. He was 
learning now, in a harder school, 
what Sandhurst would have 
taught him—to subordinate his 
own views without question to 
those of a higher authority. 
And he had one very real en- 
couragement: his methods of 
training were justifying them- 
selves. His Levy proved to 
be admirably fitted for this 
form of guerilla warfare. The 
men, trained to the pole and 
paddle as systematically as to 
the rifle and bayonet, showed 
no signs of strain or over- 
fatigue; they would travel 
for hours at top speed, carry 
out the night’s plan of attack, 
and return to headquarters 
almost as fresh as when they 
set out. Rand felt justly proud 
of the mobility of his force. 
Normally such small parties 
would have run considerable 
risks; but the two enemy 


baits were rapidly becoming 
demoralised, and, never know- 
ing how many more might be 
hidden in the thick reeds, had 
begun to flee at the first sign 
of the levies. 
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At length the usual mes- 
senger brought, not the cus- 
tomary brief line or two of 
instructions, but a letter in 
the Adviser’s handwriting. 

“My dear Rand,—Splendid. 
The Bait Isa, harassed nearly 
to death by your Levy, have 
made unconditional surrender. 
I have given them easy terms, 
as it is the Bait Hashim I am 
after—they are the chief of- 
fenders, and badly need taming ; 
but they are tougher customers 
than the Bait Isa, and as you 
foretold have concentrated on 
Abu Laila, where they have 
taken the unusual and signifi- 
cant course of posting strong 
guards on all the approaches ; 
this, in the heart of the marshes, 
shows that their moral is not 
what it was. 

“I fear it is hopeless to try 
to attack a prepared foe in such 
a strong position, two days’ 
journey into the marsh. The 
only chance would be to get 
by strategy inside their de- 
fences with a small party 
which, by lying low until the 
middle of the night and then 
suddenly opening fire on the 
sleeping village, might create 
a@ panic, especially if by some 
means or other we could give 
the impression that the attack- 
ing force was considerably larger 
than would actually be the 
case. This, breaking in upon 
their fancied security, would 
probably finish them off and 
make them follow the example 
of the Bait Isa. I think it 


could be managed by, say, a 
couple of mashhufs loaded with 
dates, ostensibly for sale but 
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really concealing a machine- 
gun, which I could manage to 
wangle for you, and which 
would probably, as they are 
quite unaccustomed to the 
sound, make them think the 
whole Levy was on top of 
them. 

“This is a hazardous plan, I 
admit, but it has chances of 
success. Possibly the Bait 
Hashim sentries are not unused 
to the approach of an adven- 
turous crew willing to sell them 
food at enhanced prices. It is 
most unlikely that they will 
attack you, since you will be 
well armed (not English rifles, 
of course, and let your men do 
all the talking)—nor will they 
want to drive away further 
supplies; and for the same 
reason they will probably let 
you go on into the village to 
barter your stuff. When you 
are once past their cordon, 
they are not likely to keep 
such an elaborate check as to 
watch you out again, and this 
gives you your chance of lying 
low among the reeds until 
nightfall, when you can ap- 
proach the village and let loose. 
I don’t think you will find it 
difficult to get away if you 
dash out in the réle of terrified 
traders, joining in the general 
panic, and incidentally adding 
to it as much as possible. 

“The chief risk is, of course, 
that while hiding in the reeds 
before opening fire, you may 
be spotted by some buffalo 
herdsman; with picked mash- 
hufchis you should be able to 
hold your own against pursuit, 
but by bad luck you might 
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find some of the enemy block- 
ing your way. However, you 
with your experience of marsh 
warfare can judge the chances 
better than I can. Think it 
over, see if among your Levy 
you can find enough men who, 
besides being expert with the 
paddle, are prepared to run 
the risks of such a ven- 
ture, and let me know your 
views.” 

The next day Mackintosh 
received an “express” tele- 
gram; it was a request for 


the machine-gun to be sent at 
once. 
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A week later he reached his 
office to find at the door a 
huddled group of dirty, grey- 
bearded marshmen, their bald 
heads gleaming in the sun; 
they had taken off their kafiyahs 
to tie themselves by the neck 
to the verandah rails, and 
had been waiting some hours, 
a pathetic spectacle of de- 
jection and humility. They 
were making dakhala — the 
Arab’s most abject form of 
submission. 

““The headmen of the Bait 
Hashim,” announced Mackin- 
tosh’s farrash, grinning broadly. 











I HARDLY slept a wink at 
Bordeaux. Every train that 
passed through the station, all 
the trams and lorries and drays 
in the city, shook and rattled 
my windows all night. I got 
up early and packed absent- 
mindedly. This meant, of 
course, that I left things be- 
hind ; and worse, I forgot to 
put a book in my suit-case to 
read in the train. 

I looked out of the window 
contentedly for half an hour. 
It is a hobby of mine. But I 
soon got tired of the long cut- 
tings with the embankments 
blocking the view. Besides, 
looking through glass at mov- 
ing objects for hours at a time 
is a headachy business. Even 
in @ new country one tires of 
it; and the view from the 
Bordeaux-Paris express was as 
familiar to me as the country 
between Dover and Charing 
Cross. 

Why can’t one write one’s 
own novels, I thought, or at 
least make them up in one’s 
head as one goes along? It 
ought to be quite easy if one 
could concentrate a little. Per- 
haps a course of Pelmanism ? 
One would be independent of 
the professional story-teller— 
an advantage when one is in 
the habit of absent-mindedly 
leaving him behind. 

Here I began to look round 
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and make an inventory of my 
neighbours, with the mental 
note that a second-class railway 
carriage offers the contriver 
of fiction the ideal machinery 
for grouping his characters and 
bringing them together in a 
natural way. My vis-d-vis in 
the corner was a priest, or 
rather an amply-filled cassock, 
black and glossy. The integu- 
ment in this, our first survey, 
is all-important. Internals can 
wait ; we have not reached the 
psycho - analytical stage yet. 
Suffice it to say that the head 
that emerged seemed a trifle 
too self-consciously sacerdotal. 
The priest and an attractive- 
looking girl, a slender brunette, 
separated from him, as was 
fitting, by the whole length of 
the compartment, were the only 
occupants of the seat facing 
me. On my side of the car- 
riage, facing the engine, we 
were four—myself in the corner 
by the corridor; next me 4 
governess and her small charge, 
luckily an extremely quiet and 
well-behaved little boy; and 
in the far corner by the window 
a man whom I took to be 4 
commis voyageur. 

Such, to begin with, were my 
dramatis persone, none of them 
at first sight very remarkable 
or even interesting. I would 
write—at this stage I had de- 
cided to publish the novel— 
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well, not exactly like Zola. 
One can be too bald. There 
is more than prose in life. A 
little poetic naturalism? Iba- 
nez, perhaps, but more concise 
and subtle. The irony of 
Hardy ? One can find a text 
for all one has to say about 
life in quite humdrum people. 
Now Flaubert——? But I 
must abjure models. My phil- 
osophy should be underived, 
my characters drawn direct 
from life. An author must be 
himself. Here I fell to think- 
ing of the great originals and 
looking out of the window. A 
vine country. What do they 
keep, I wondered, in those tiny, 
little, solid, windowless houses 
in the vineyards ? Why don’t 
the stations here bear the 
names of vintages as in Bur- 
gundy ? 

But this will never do. If 
the author nods in the first 
chapter, what is to become of 
his creations ? One must make 
a start. All that is needed, I 
reminded myself, is a little 
concentration. To begin with, 
& priest in the carriage was a 
piece of good-fortune. French 
priests in French books are 
often adorable—witty, sophisti- 
cated, disillusioned priests ; 
worldly, scheming, political 
priests ; simple honest abbés 
and curés, the shepherds of 
souls; priests tortured by 
doubts of themselves and God, 
not in the lineage of Robert 
Elsmere ; fripons, vieuwx roub- 
lards, bon-vivants, mellow and 
erudite. I regarded my vis-d- 
vs attentively to see if I could 
discover anything of the Abbé 
Jéréme Coignard in him. No; 
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he was neither fripon nor saint. 
He was not a lovable person. 
No fragrance of wallflower or 
mignonette could seduce him 
from piety, like the curé of the 
Bocage. The devil could not 
catch him by the nose. Neither 
was he a fanatic like that dear, 
angry, old curé of Guy de 
Maupassant, who pushed the 
shepherd’s hut over the cliff 
with the errant lovers in it. 
He was more like Pére Mon- 
gilet, perhaps. His was an 
adventure in a railway carriage. 
Heaven preserve us! Here I 
looked round anxiously at the 
company in the carriage until 
I was reassured. And he had 
nothing of the spirit of Saint 
Antoine or of the monk in 
Thais. His soul had never 
wrestled or fought. A nega- 
tive colourless creature, I began 
to see that it would be difficult 
to fit him into the picture. 

Did I say that I was going 
to be a realist? Well, I am 
not so sure. One side of 
romance is nothing more than 
the discovery of the way in 
which things that have never 
touched one’s own life, which 
have no interest in themselves, 
are intimately bound up with 
the existence of other people: 
to discover this feelingly and 
sympathetically is romance ; to 
read, for instance, of the 
spiritual wrestlings of saints 
and ecclesiastics over abstrac- 
tions which any intelligent 
child could tell them meant 
nothing to God, if, indeed, He 
were aware of them save as a 
spectacle to move His pity. 

But the priest in the corner, 
I felt sure, was not even a 
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doctrinaire. The more I studied 
my vis-d-vis, the less I liked 
the look of him. I didn’t like 
his soft, white, flabby hands 
and round plump wrists -with 
no veins in them. The knuckles 
were as soft as the palms. This 
man had done nothing with 
his hands, and one felt that his 
other members, his tongue even, 
were going to be equally non- 
committal. Not that abstin- 
ence had demanded any dis- 
cipline of Pére Néantéte—it is 
time we gave him a name,— 
and I suppose that was why 
I resented him. If he had been 
thin and austere and ascetic- 
looking, his face lined with 
sears of combat, I should have 
thought him a good man; or 
if he had been merely fat and 
indulgent, grateful to his Maker 
for the good things of life, a 
responsive personable priest, or 
even a tolerably efficient ma- 
chine ; if he could have become 
hot and angry about anything, 
were it only vestments or ritual 
or the interpretation of alle- 
gory 

“Now, how in the name of 
Marcel Proust——” French- 
men will swear by Proust in 
the twenty-first century, as 
Englishmen used to swear by 
Dickens. “ How in the name 
of Marcel Proust,” my twenty- 
first century critic will object, 
“does he know all that? The 
priest in the corner has not 
yet opened his lips. For all 
one can tell he may be an 
unerupted voleano; his face 
may be a mask.” A perfect- 
ly legitimate objection. One 
might think I was unacquainted 
with the elementary principles 
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of my craft. This comes of 
letting one’s mind go wool- 
gathering. A little more con- 
centration, I reminded myself. 
Henceforth Pére Néantéte’s per- 
sonality will be insinuated by 
his actions, reflected in his 
speech. For it is in speech 
and action, or more generally 
in their mutual betrayal—even 
the modern psycho-analytical 
novelist, I have observed, is 
permitted a little sententious- 
ness,—that we may discover the 
index of the soul. 

Speech and action. Exactly. 
But so far the only conversation 
in the carriage had been be- 
tween the governess and the 
little boy, who, when the train 
stopped at Libourne, cried out 
for a basket of cherries. No- 
body else spoke or moved. I 
waited for some hint or some 
incident, however trivial, which 
might lead up to the “ situa- 
tion ” out of which I was going 
to develop my story. Nothing 
sensational, mind you—the 
merest nuance would suffice, 
an encounter of the eye. For 
was I not pledged to the 
naturalists ? Indeed, if any- 
thing sensational happened, I 
was resolved to ignore it. 

Nobody spoke. On the other 
hand, everybody except the 
governess and her small charge 
was reading something. Their 
eyes and fingers spoke as they 
turned over the pages. Cal 
one judge a man by his library ! 
The books on his shelves may 
be an index to his mind, but 
the real “pointer,” as our 
Yankee friends would say, 18 
the stuff he takes with him to 
read on a railway journey. 
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The priest pored over his 
previary. That betrayed noth- 
ing—not even piety. It was 
his office. There was some- 
thing smug and complacent 
about the man. No window 
in his soul had ever been 
opened. Now, if he had had 
any natural yearnings like the 
euré in ‘Le Baptéme!’ Mau- 
passant again; one must not 
always be turning to books for 
analogies. But no. He was 
abominably and selfishly secure. 
Very early in life he had joined 
a Spiritual Insurance Company. 
One would not have minded 
that so much. Saints have 


done the same thing. But in 
my vis-d-vis it was @ mer- 
cenary and economical strata- 
gem, in the niggling spirit of 
the householder in the days 
of the window-tax, when light 
was an item to be paid for. 


He was out to cheat the tax- 
collector; and these revenues 
were God’s. His head looked 
soft too, though a little harder 
than his hands; not exactly 
fleshy, but of a consistency 
that implied abstinence from 
curiosity and indulgence of 
every kind except in food. 

The man in the corner seat 
by the window looked like a 
commis voyageur. One could 
See at a glance that abstinence 
was no part of his philosophy. 
Hairiness, pinkiness, and ro- 
tundity were my first impres- 
sions, and I wondered if the 
temoval of the two-days’ growth 
on his chin would make him 
look more porcine or less. 
He was reading a closely- 
Printed novelette on dirty 
smudgy paper, the pre-war 95- 
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centimes edition. It was en- 
titled ‘La Confession de Ni- 
caise.’ 

The slender brunette, his 
vis-a-vis, abstracted a yellow- 
back from her bag. Her name 
was on the cover. It began 
with a T; Thérése, I guessed, 
by the length of it. She soon 
became absorbed, cutting the 
pages as she read. A methodi- 
cal girl: she had remembered 
to put the paper-knife in her 
bag. And I liked her chaus- 
sure, her silk stockings and 
shoes to match, the colour of 
seed on the leaf of a fern; she 
would have a different pair of 
shoes to go with every pair of 
stockings. Why was she going 
to Paris? And what was she 
reading? I deciphered the 
title—‘ Les Dieux Rouges.’ This 
was her custom, always to take 
a new Fr. 7°50 novel with her 
on a railway journey, and to 
read it through, cutting the 
pages. She was not skipping. 
She began to read slowly, but 
the story soon took hold; the 
ivory paper-knife plied more 
rapidly. I envied the fellow 
who could hold her so, pucker 
her brow, make play with her 
eyelashes, cause those brown 
pupils to race or move slowly 
and tenderly in rhythm with 
his music. That reminded me: 
I must make a start. Perhaps 
in a few months Thérése would 
be reading my novel. It would 
be translated into French, of 
course, and at least four other 
European languages. Would 
she recognise herself, I won- 
dered ? Here she laid the book 
on her knees, open at page 32, 
and taking a small mirror from 
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her vanity-bag, examined her- 
self critically. I thought I 
detected a smile of relief, al- 
most of self-approval, as she 
put the glass away. Thérése 
was measuring herself with the 
heroine. She was heel to heel 
with her, and all in a flush of 
emulation. I gathered that 
the lady in the book was fear- 
less, proud, defiant, and ador- 
ably beautiful. But thorns and 
flints are the wages of fidelity. 
This woman suffered torments. 
She—and Thérése, who was 
lifted up with her to the same 
spiritual plane—defied the Red 
Gods. There could be no doubt 
that these Red Gods were 
revolutionaries. And _ there 
would be another woman, I 
felt sure, almost as beautiful 
as the heroine, to evil minds 
more seductive, and nearly, 
but not quite, as daring. She 
would be the Red Gods’ accom- 
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plice. The struggle would be 
between these two. 

But what was the geste or 
mot, the sublimity of challenge 
or sacrifice, that pulled up 
Thérése in Chapter II., made 
her dive in her vanity-bag, 
draw out her mirror, canvass 
her features, and restore it 
with a “‘Me voila, victorieuse’’? 
When we reached the Quai 
d’Orsay I would buy a copy of 
‘Les Dieux Rouges,’ and look 
up that passage on page 32. 
Who knows, I might not be 
too proud to take a hint from 
the fellow. A stage direction 
here and there. I would make 
the lady of my romance hocher 
la téte, hausser les épaules, 
baisser les yeux, se broncher, 
se cambrer, chanceler; and 
Thérése, as she read, would 
rehearse all these physical sym- 
bols of emotion. I would make 
her eyes dance to my tune. 


OH. 


A movement of the priest 
diverted me from ‘ Les Dieux 
Rouges.’ I saw him bury his 
breviary deep in the side-pocket 
of his soutane, extract a news- 
paper, unfold it, and begin to 
read. I could hardly believe 
my eyes. It was an ecclesi- 
astical journal, it is true, ‘ La 
Bréviaire,’ published in Paris 
every day. Still I could see 
there was plenty of mundane 
stuff in it. There might be a 
key here to unlock the priest’s 
mind. I watched him fasci- 
nated. I could make out the 
headlines as he turned over the 
pages. He read his journal 


through from end to end, as 
Thérése her novel, but with 
no shadow of emotion. On 
the front page there was a 
picture of the archbishop who 
had been murdered at Sara- 
gossa. An editorial windfall. 
Assassins do not spill pontifical 
blood every day. How would 
my ecclesiastic take it ? 

I turned from the portrait 
of the victim to study the 
priest’s face. Not a trace of 
alarm, concern, pity. I should 
have liked to see his hand 
tremble. I wanted to warn 
him that all priests were not 
safe, to lift the rim of the 
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smoked bell-glass under which 
he had crept for safety, and 
let in a little light and air, a 
little danger, perhaps, a little 
appetite, curiosity, fear. 

But it was not to be. The 
priest digested three columns 
of faits divers with the same 
detachment. One could see: 
the headlines all down the page 
meant nothing to him; no 
more than the captions in an- 
other man’s inventory, or the 
bars marking doses in a bottle 
of physic. Hang it all, it was 
the man’s métier to feel! How 
else could he prescribe? A 
physician of the soul! Then 
he ought to know something 
of the disorders man inherits 
from the inabstinence of Eve. 
He turned over the page and 
began to read the feuilleton as 
unemotionally as he had read 
the news, the faits divers, the 
advertisements, omitting noth- 
ing. It was a serial. ‘La 
Sylve-Noire. Chapter IX., A 
Suivre.’ Again I could hardly 
believe my eyes. Who was 
this Sylve? A sylph? And 
what was a sylph doing in a 
priest’s newspaper? A tempt- 
ress? Another Eve? The 
enemy of man? An idolatress 
of the tribe of Astarte? Was 
her blackness figurative, sym- 
bolical, or had she a skin of 
ebony ? The struggle would be 
for her conversion. But, Soul 
of Paphnutius! my priest had 
better beware. One by one I 
was gathering the threads of 
my plot. He would become a 
moine détroqué, if he did not 
keep a rigid account with his 
soul. In any case I foresaw 
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combat. But would he read 
it through? Had he read 


Chapters I. to VIII. ? Perhaps 
he bought ‘La Bréviaire’ for 
the story. To-morrow, per- 
haps, he would be reading 
Chapter IX. under the limes 
in his presbytery garden. I 
saw him enmeshed. I thought 
of Paphnutius and Thais, of 
Saint Antoine, of the Abbé 
Marignan, in ‘Clair de Lune,’ 
of a dozen other abbés and 
curés—— 

Then I fell to looking out of 
the window. I saw a little 
square-towered church at the 
end of an avenue of lindens. 
The presbytery was close by— 
here would be the scene of my 
novel—the garden running 
down to a stream. I could see 
the water-lilies, white and pink, 
and the spires of the purple 
loosestrife. The curé’s aged 
servant was crossing the lawn, 
carrying a pail, the bands of 
her white cap fluttering in the 
breeze. A lovely country, rich 
and pastoral. Nothing to hurt 
the eye; the blend of grey 
and brown in the farm build- 
ings Wiltshire colour; still the 
dark brown drain-pipe tiles of 
the Midi. One would miss 
them after Angouléme. What 
is their southern limit? They 
extend to Burgos and Venta 
de Banos, I know; probably 
to the Pillars of Hercules. I 
have often wanted to travel 
south to the end of the penin- 
sula, if only to study the roofs 
of Spain. 

Concentration. The word 
was becoming repugnant to 
me. I woke up with a start. 

2D 
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The train had drawn up at a 
station—it was Coutras, I think 
—and the corridors were fill- 
ing. There entered a Mountain 
of a woman and her attendant 
spouse. One would picture 
him in relation to the Moun- 
tain rather as her concept, the 
ridiculous Mouse. A woman 
to quail before, if she had not 
been so benignant in expres- 
sion. The little man settled 
down beside her, next the priest, 
and began to read ‘ L’Intran- 
sigeant.’ I have never seen 
any one less intransigent in 
my life. 

But the carriage was not yet 
full; there were others in the 
corridor searching for seats. I 
had not counted on this aug- 
menting and regrouping of my 
dramatis persone, still less on 
the new-comer. She was stand- 
ing in the doorway. How shall 
I describe her? Not exactly 
a “‘ Paphian apparition.”” The 
Romantics would drag in Ceres 
and Flora. She was ripe and 
buxom, her hair the colour 
of September corn; a budding 
maturity, if that is not a con- 
tradiction in terms, modestly 
florid, the complexion of a 
wild rose. 

She came in. It was she. 
The Sylph. Not the Sylve 
Noire, nor the Sylve Blanche. 
The Sylve Brune, perhaps ; but 
certainly a Sylph. As she 
stood by the door an efflores- 
cence of femininity invaded 
the carriage, a fragrance of 
heliotrope. I watched her sur- 
veying the priest and Thérése 
and the incongruous pair who 
divided them. Evidently she 
liked her back to the engine. 
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One of them would have to 


move. And there would be 
nothing unusual in this. One 
might safely predicate that the 
young woman’s environment 
had never been, and never 
could be, static. Many had 
moved for—— I was going 
to say for Suzanne; but, with 
the priest in the corner, that 
would be giving my story 
away ; besides, it is early yet 
to commit oneself to a plot. 
Flordélice? A century ago 
Flordélice would have done 
very well; but in the nineteen- 
twenties —- my critics would 
babble of Wardour Street. 
Now Aurore? If one thinks 
of dawn as sudden, a quick 
bright flood, dawn in Egypt 
or Spain, the name could not 
be better. She was a shade- 
dispelling young woman, like 
early morning light coming in 
through shutters. If one were 
asleep in a room, one would 
wake up when Aurore entered, 
however soft-footed her ap- 
proach. But the priest had 
not yet lifted his eyes from 
‘La Bréviaire.’ 

But he was aware of the 
apparition ; conscious of his 
peril, I make no doubt. It is 
impossible that he can have 
been insensitive to it. The 
little boy gazed at her with 
open mouth, as if she had been 
a basket of fruit. The commis 
voyageur dropped ‘ Nicaise’; the 
penitent’s confessions had no 
longer any interest for him. 
Thérése left her revolution- 
aries; even that drama was 
suspended. The mouse, a little 
apprehensively, I thought, 


huddled closer into the moun- 
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tain, leaving a quite insuffi- 
cient space between himself 
and the priest. 

Still it was an invitation, 
and Aurore’s reply to the 
courtesy was a rustic giggle. 
She advanced smiling, and 
squeezed herself into the gap. 
There really wasn’t room, 
though the priest shrank far- 
ther into the corner, sternly 
refusing to meet her eye. The 
Mountain filled more than her 
share of the seat, more than 
her share and the Mouse’s. 
And Aurore? Well. It is a 
myth that Sylphs are thin. 
Aurore was as abundant as a 
young woman has any right 
to be without detraction from 
her comeliness. She removed 
her hat, which was ample and 
floral like everything else about 
her, and balanced it insecurely 
on the rack above the priest’s 
head. The shock of rich corn- 
coloured hair that escaped was 
épatant; there is no English 
word for it. She was the most 
arresting young person. Her 
dress was low at the neck and 
shoulders, her plump arms bare, 
her skirts short, her stockings 
what the French call ajourées, 
a pretty physical antithesis to 
the priest’s mind. 

Not that Aurore was in the 
least bold or immodest, or cap- 
able of guile. Her self-con- 
Sciousness in the matter of her 
attractions was almost apolo- 
getic. She beamed round at 
us all, as who should say, “I 
know I am disturbing ’—the 
prostrate swains of Coutras 
would have left her in no doubt 
as to that—“ but I can’t help 
it. You really must take care 
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of yourselves; just try and 
take me as I am.” But the 
priest, of course, with his yeuw 
abaissés, received no hint of 
this message. 

A country girl in the process 
of spoiling, a child of Nature 
not yet entirely unsophisticated 
—homage was still an exciting 
mystery. She was only decora- 
tively a handmaid of Ceres. 
One pictured her as crowned 
and wreathed at festivals and 
in processions rather than as a 
reaper in the fields. She would 
drive into Coutras on a market- 
day with her father, the local 
hobereau, a solid man. Every 
young farmer in the Départe- 
ment would know at what 
hostelry he put up his gig, 
and when Aurore looked in at 
the parfumerie, the chapellerie, 
the modiste. She bore on her 
person records of these visits. 
I am afraid the Sylph was 
neither simply nor becomingly 
dressed. That hat was a flower- 
border. And she had mixed her 
scents. I could detect elder- 
blossom as well as the too 
fragrant heliotrope. The whole 
carriage was embawmée. 

The accession of Aurore to 
my dramatis persone made me 
rather wish I was a Romantic. 
I was not sure that she suited 
my purpose. Now if I had 
been George Sand— I 
wanted a heroine more subtle, 
& woman mysterious, elusive, 
intoxicating. She must pre- 
sent a problem insoluble, or 
one to be unravelled with the 
delicate, mature, intuitive an- 
alysis of the master. Now 
Aurore was eminently soluble. 
She owed nothing to the ser- 
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pent or the Sphinx. It was 
an accident, of course, that her 
hat kept falling from the rack 
on to the priest’s cassock. The 
embarrassed rustic giggle with 
which she retrieved it was 
naturalness itself. 

The Mouse and the Mountain 
were more promising types. 
The Mouse was now truly 
embedded. But for ‘ L’Intran- 
sigeant,’ which he held out in 
front of him like a flag of 
independence, his presence 
would have been difficult to 
detect. The Mouse alone of 
the company was inclined to 
talk. He looked up from his 
paper every now and then, and 
made some comment to the 
Mountain, modest but unflinch- 
ing—it was a confident sub- 
jection, whether voluntary or 
not, who can say ?—and the 
Mountain looked down on him 
protectively, only moving her 
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eyes, though she appeared to 
be interested, and answered 
him with few words, generally 
in decisive agreement. She 
spoke to the little man as if 
he had been quite independent. 
Evidently the Mountain had 
collected him. So it had been 
ordained. The impulse was as 
explicable, I supposed, as other 
natural phenomena. And it 
had humoured her to house 
him, direct him, play at being 
equal partners with him, ever 
since she had invited him to 
walk into her parlour and he 
had not dared to stay outside. 
All this, one felt, had happened 
without the slightest effort on 
the Mountain’s part, and with 
no very serious apprehension 
on the part of the Mouse. The 
woman was so unfathomably 
good-natured. Unfathomably, 
as one regarded her, seemed 
rather a good word. 


Ir. 


We were seven now in the 
carriage ; nine, if we include 
the governess and the little 
boy; but, as they were like 
all other governesses and little 
boys, I decided that I would 
leave them out. The minds 
of three of us were elsewhere. 
Our little world was recovering 
from the impact of Aurore. 
The commis voyageur had picked 
up his novel. I knew he was 
coupling himself in his imagina- 
tion with the sinful Nicaise— 
she must have been sinful, or 
she would not have had any- 
thing to confess. I did not 
like his expression as he slowly 





turned over the pages, ruminant 
like an animal’s, with a sugges- 
tion of reminiscence, or of 
anticipation, which was worse. 
Thérése was still among the 
revolutionists. Things were 
moving rapidly. I could. tell 
by the way her eyes raced over 
the pages that it was touch and 
go whether the heroine sur- 
vived this new crisis. That 
other woman had proved to be 
an agent provocateur. Where 
the priest’s thoughts were, I 
cannot say; he had taken out 
his breviary and put away ‘La 
Bréviaire.’ The hat, which had 
fallen on to his lap again and 
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glided off, was lying unretrieved 
on the floor. The inadequately 
seductive young woman by his 
side was asleep. 

Supposing the train were to 
go on for ever and ever and 
never stop, and there were no 
more exits and entrances. Mr 
Wells would find some means 
to contrive it—a tunnel with 
an escape of gas which as- 
phyxiated the passengers in the 
other compartments, and pre- 
cipitated some kind of am- 
brosial foodstuff in ours. For 
we should have to be alone, 
isolated, a microcosm. How 
in the end would we react on 
one another? What would 
be our relations, interests, 
stratagems, intrigues? What 
form of constitution would 
arise? A monarchy or a re- 
public? It would transpire, 
perhaps, in an early chapter 
that one of us was a Guelph 
or Bourbon in disguise. But 
who? I looked round the 
carriage and discovered no one 
who could conceivably fill the 
part, unless it were the little 
boy, who was now in his second 
basket of cherries. No, what- 
ever the constitution, the Moun- 
tain would have to be Dictator. 
She was born for ascendancy, 
a benevolent autocrat. And 
there would be no Revolution ; 
in the end we should all be as 
submissive as the Mouse. 

But why a political novel ? 
The public, I have been told, 
positively refuse to look at a 
story which has not a strong 
love interest in it. We must 
concentrate on the two young 
women. Could one be happy 
with Aurore or Thérése? I 
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should have to keep an eye 
on that commis voyageur. Sujet 
détestable. 1 swore neither of 
them should be his Nicaise. 
Well, well! Things were mov- 
ing now. Events shaped and 
loomed. My characters were 
falling into groups. 

So far as I could see, I had 
become personally involved. I 
had not counted on this. The 
priest, the Mouse, the commis 
voyageur were, for one reason 
or another, as eligible suitors, 
ruled out; unless the priest, 
in so limited a microcosm, in 
such intimate contact with all 
that he had abjured, came to 
repent of his vows. That would 
introduce a new situation, 
rather a hackneyed one. But 
we could find another use for 
Pere Néantéte; let him stick 
to his métier, though that is 
rather hackneyed too. A Bible 
and a priest in the last chapter. 
We must think of the circu- 
lating libraries. Here my glance 
fell on Thérése. But why 
Thérése ? My heroines were 
two. 

I was thankful for this limi- 
tation; it simplified things ; 
and the contrast they provided 
was in keeping with the tradi- 
tions. Thérese, svelte, mysté- 
rieuse, passionée, of a sensi- 
bilité frémissante. The vanity- 
bag lay unheeded. Observe 
how the Red Gods had char- 
ioted her away. I was sure 
of Thérése. She would lend 
herself to my plot. But of 
Aurore I was not so sure. It 
was becoming increasingly clear 
that to aid the development 
of my story my hero would 
have to pay his addresses to 
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Aurore; this would leave all 
the mischief and mystification 
to Thérése, who was a born 
contriver of such things. Au- 
rore, that great posy of a girl, 
if she were deceived or neglected 
would simply sulk like a peony 
in the dog-days. Yet the hero’s 
personal inclinations all pointed 
to Thérése. The love interest 
would be complicated. 

I could see it was going to 
be rather a bore, the writing 
of this novel. I should be 
happier when it was finished. 
I was sleepy and tired, no 
doubt, after a bad night in 
that wretched hotel. But then 
on long railway journeys one 
is generally sleepy and tired. 
Obviously I had not chosen 
the best auspices under which 
to commence author. It oc- 
curred to me that reading other 
people’s novels was perhaps a 
legitimate economy of tissue ; 
no worse than going to the 
barber’s when one is too ex- 
hausted to shave. After all, the 
romance-monger’s is no despic- 
able trade. 

Miserable evasion. I must 
pull myself together, or one of 
these days, if I were not care- 
ful, I should find myself de- 
scending to the reach-me-down 
fiction of the bookstalls again. 

And was not this a test, a 
challenge? ‘“‘ Why don’t you 
write a novel?” It is a ques- 
tion I have often had put to 
me, a question every journalist 
and literary hack is tired of 
answering. We, of course, 
modestly deny our qualifica- 
tions. Imagination, fancy, in- 
vention, psychological insight 
are lacking; or we may not 


have a sufficiently definite phil- 
osophy of life; and then, 
given all the material, one 
needs to be an architect and a 
mason. But this is generally 
an assumed diffidence. In- 
wardly most of us believe that 
we have a sufficiency of these 
gifts. I for one have always 
felt that with my experience 
of life and insight into char- 
acter I could put together as 
good a sample of what passes 
for fiction in Mudiedom as 
Tom, Dick, or Harry. If I 
have not yet written a novel, 
the reason is that, though I 
have often been on the point 
of writing one, I have always 
put it off. Concentration, per- 
haps. That is another matter. 

Angouléme! And we have 
not yet made a start. What is 
the fascination of Angouléme, 
that ancient city of peace? It 
is the most uniformly grey old 
city I have seen. I remember 
a night I spent there once in 
a hotel in a garden on the top 
of the hill commanding the 
broad valley of the Charente. 
The fragrance of the limes on 
the ramparts kept me out of 
bed. The city stands up out 
of the plain like a Mahratta 
stronghold, a great rock with 
the grey surf of tiles breaking 
over it. We were through the 
tunnel now, and the town was 
behind us. As we drew up in 
the station the priest rose from 
his seat. He did not look at 
Aurore. I do not believe he 
once saw her face, or knows 
to this day what the colour 
of her hair was, or could con- 
jure up any image of her ripe- 
ness. Yet I feel that he will 
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not forget her. I think of him 
now as a fortress that has 
endured a siege. Was he a 
fugitive? Had he slunk into 
another carriage? I kept an 
eye on the platform. But while 
I was pondering these things 
Aurore opened her eyes. Dawn, 
so to speak, burst on us again. 
“Ts this Angouléme?” she 
asked, with a startled glance 
at the window. At this mo- 
ment I saw the priest pass. 
Aurore saw him too. ‘“‘Oh! 
We are there,” she cried; “I 
might have gone on to Paris.” 
At this she stooped to pick up 
her hat, scattering incense of 
heliotrope and a valedictory 
giggle. Then, in a moment, she 
was gone with a swift and awk- 
ward grace, like a party to an 
ambush. 

A horrid thought possessed 
me that this was a stratagem, 
that Aurore was pursuing the 
priest. Instinct sauvage.. Fé- 
linité indestructible. I remem- 
bered the law of the jungle, to 
pursue what flies. I followed 
them on to the platform, and 
arrived at the sortie just in 
time to see the priest step into 
@ fiacre. I looked back and 
saw that the huntress was still 
by the van, disengaging her 
baggage, not unattended. Any- 
how, Pére Néantéte was safe. 
I ought to have been glad. 

I was wondering how I was 
going to get on without the 
priest and his Sylph when my 
eyes were arrested by the sta- 
tion bookstall. I steered for it 
instinctively ; but for the first 
time in my life a bookstall 
stirred in me feelings of guilt. 
The harvest of yellow sheaves 
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had become forbidden fruit. 
But it was in no condition of 
weak surrender that I stood 
hesitatingly reading the titles. 
I had not forgotten that I was 
pledged to get through with 
my own story first; only in 
the meanwhile there were one 
or two novels by other people 
which I might legitimately 
read; this was duty rather 
than inclination, part of the 
drudgery inseparable from the 
composition of any serious work. 
“Come now; be thorough.” 
I reminded myself, ‘‘ How can 
you understand your characters 
if you are not familiar with the 
kind of stuff they read ? ”’ 

“Have you ‘Les Dieux 
Rouges ’?”’ I asked the woman 
at the stall. ‘‘ No, monsieur.” 
** * La Confession de Nicaise ’ ? ” 
“No, monsieur.” I was aban- 
doning myself to ennui when I 
remembered ‘ La Sylve-Noire.’ 
** Have you ‘ La Bréviaire’ of 
to-day?” I asked. To my 
wonder and delight the woman, 
after a little fumbling, produced 
the identical issue that Pére 
Néantéte had been reading with 
the portrait of the murdered 
archbishop on the outside page. 
I bore it off in triumph to my 
carriage. 

Vain illusion. ‘ La Bréviaire’ 
told me nothing. It was the 
emptiest Néantétism. I think 
the moment of my deepest 
dejection was when I discovered 
that ‘“‘ La Sylve-Noire ” was the 
name of a house in which every- 
thing was conducted with the 
most perfect propriety. And 
the French word is Sylphe, not 
Sylve. I committed the whole 
tribe to perdition. Priests too 
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might go their own way ; like 
President Combes I banished 
them from my microcosm. As 
for Sylphs I would show my 
indifference by writing a novel 
without a woman in it. I had 
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an idea it had been done before ; 
if not, so much the better. 
My work should bear la griffe 
de matire. Come now! One 
must take stock again. A new 
inventory. 


IV. 


The little boy, who had 
changed places with the gover- 
ness, was now my immediate 
neighbour. From Bordeaux to 
Angouléme he had been an 
extremely good little boy, paci- 
fied perhaps by two baskets of 
cherries. But he was begin- 
ning to fidget. He kicked the 
floor with his feet; he raised 
himself on his hands, and sub- 
sided with a thud on the 
cushions. The governess neither 
cajoled nor chided him. She 
sat quite still with her hands 


on her lap, as if she were in 
no way responsible, staring into 
vacancy, her moist protruding 
eyes revolving some private 


sorrow. <A_ squirrel-in-a-cage 
dilemma. I could see there 
was no escape whichever way 
she turned: a vicious circle 
of wrongs. She herself was 
innocent, I knew; and the 
little boy had nothing to do 
with it. One could see that 
he had been well brought up, 
the child of austere parents, 
probably the victim of periodic 
chastisement. For I had ob- 
served—this in the epoch of 
goodness between Libourne and 
Angouléme—how methodically 
he had restored the cherry- 
stalks to the baskets. Evi- 
dently accustomed to correc- 
tion: I would not go so 


far’ as to infer a loveless 
home. 

The little boy’s gymnastics 
were interrupted by a groan. 
I examined him more closely, 
and thought I detected immi- 
nent tears. This fidgeting, then, 
was not due to buoyancy or to 
ennui or to mere cussedness : 
he was in pain. Had he eaten 
too many cherries? I looked 
at the baskets under the seat. 
They were strewn with stalks. 
I tried to count them; there 
were sixty, eighty, a hundred 
perhaps. But what had hap- 
pened to the stones? They 
must be lying strewn on the 
floor of the little boy’s stomach 
like the stalks in the baskets. 

For a moment I kept this 
discovery to myself. I did not 
at once realise its import. I 
even smiled, thinking of that 
other small boy in ‘ Pickwick’ 
who swallowed a necklace of 
large, black, common beads, 
which rattled so when he walked 
about in the hospital that the 
doctors had to muffle him in 
a watchman’s coat for fear he 
should wake the other patients. 
I wanted to shake this little 
boy to see if he would rattle 
too. The novelist is as pitiless 
as circumstance or the physi- 
cian. To him, too, the diseases 
of the body and soul are cases. 
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It was only when the small boy 
groaned again, this time more 
deeply, that my sympathetic 
imagination was touched. It 
slowly dawned on me that our 
company in the carriage might 
be in the presence of the Angel 
of Death, that Atropos was 
hovering over our heads un- 
seen with ‘‘the abhorred shears ” 
to cut the thin-spun life. The 
Three Sisters had taken the 
story out of my hands. I had 
not intended to invoke the 
Tragic Muse. 

Thus entered into our micro- 
cosm Milton’s “outrage from 
lifeless things.”” I regarded the 
victim, hitherto a figure of 
small significance, now the hero 
of my drama, a fragile child 
with a sallow oval face, and 
dark appealing eyes which re- 
flected wonder and innocence. 
The eternal Moire were seated 
in high council debating his 
fate. 

I turned to the governess. 
“Madam,” I said, “are you 
aware that your young charge 
has swallowed the stones of a 
hundred cherries ? ” 

The effect of this announce- 
ment was like poking a stick 
into a quiescent ant-hill. In 
& moment the hitherto incom- 
patible elements in the carriage 
were drawn together by a 
common pity and horror. The 
governess, with her despairing 
“Alors! Alors! Mon petit!” 
reminded me of the chorus in 
an Alschylean tragedy. One 
felt that this new trouble was 
no more than a film cast over 
her private sorrow. Her cup 
of bitterness was already full. 
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I never saw a woman so reveren- 
tially submissive in distress. 
We others fell to discussing 
remedies, as if we had known 
each other all our lives. The 
only point on which we were 
agreed was the urgency of ex- 
pert advice. Was there a doc- 
tor in the train ? We, of course, 
all volunteered a search. In 
this the commis voyageur and 
the Mouse were the pioneers, 
canvassing every carriage from 
the engine to the van. Thérése, 
who had let her novel fall un- 
heeded on her lap in the last 
chapter, offered to massage the 
little boy’s stomach and was 
full of tender concern. The 
Mountain, too, uttered words of 
wisdom and comfort, and was 
abundant in reminiscences of 
little boys who had swallowed 
marbles and pennies and chess- 
men, and other objects un- 
amenable to digestion, all of 
which were ultimately retrieved 
without hurt to the organs so 
severely tested. A connection 
of the Mouse, it appeared, had 
an adopted child who secretly 
amassed treasure until his in- 
side became a small toyshop. 
The recital of the drastic 
methods of recovery employed 
in these cases—of which the 
Mountain spared us no horrid 
detail—must have alarmed the 
little boy, if they conveyed 
anything to him. When I told 
the story of the bead necklace, 
I was careful to give it a happy 
ending. Beads reminded Thé- 
rése of a girl she had known at 
school, a child whom her mis- 
tress termed an “ abdominal 
kleptomaniac.” This young 
2D2 
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person had a more discriminat- 
ing appetite; she only swal- 
lowed jewels and _ pearls. 
“Other people’s jewels and 
pearls,” Thérése explained to 
us. “Her own trinkets she kept 
carefully locked up in a box.” 
What was the child’s secret 
motive? Was she prudently 
laying up for herself a dot? 
“The Abdominal Kleptoma- 
niac,’’ I decided, should be the 
heroine of my second novel. 
A best-seller: the title would 
ensure that. Even if the office- 
boy missed the point and de- 
manded “The Abominable 
Kleptomaniac,” it would still 
sell. Obviously the heroine 
would be pursued by some 
fortune-hunter who knew her 
inner worth. A veritable gold- 
mine! In the end he would 
come to love her for her own 
sake; but all through the story, 
as tenderness and avarice fought 
in him for mastery, the im- 
pending horror would hang over 
the heroine like the sword of 
Damocles. There would be a 
surgeon accomplice with the 
brand of Cain on him. In 
Chapters V., X., and XV., 
the office-boy would be in 
fearful suspense. X-rays? Vivi- 
section ? But,no! Love would 
triumph——-_ And here let me 
explain that I will never lend 
myself to the prostitution of 
my art. A decade or two may 
pass before my works appear 


With the influx of the out- 


my canvas had widened. 
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in a collected edition; in the 
meanwhile I foresee an inter- 
vening period of neglect, and 
the office-boy cries out to be 
fed. One may have to sand- 
wich a best-seller or two be- 
tween the earlier masterpieces, 
under an assumed name, of 
course, just to keep the pot 
boiling ; but work of this kind 
is parody, caricature, a digres- 
sion in art, not the abuse of it. 

Digression! Exactly. But 
the impatient Muse repeats, 
** A little concentration.” Over 
that small boy the eternal 
Moire are still in debate. 

The Mouse and the commis 
voyageur returned. Not a doc- 
tor in the train, but at least 
three dozen sympathisers who 
came to offer their advice. 
Soon the carriage and the cor- 
ridor were packed, and the 
little boy, who had hitherto 
maintained a remarkable stoic- 
ism, finding himself the centre 
of so much interest, began to 
cry. Too many commiserating 
faces. When I write my novel, 
it will not be cynical. Human- 
ity is in the main tender- 
hearted. French humanity, 
judged by the passengers in 
the Bordeaux - Paris express, 
might appear to English eyes 
a little too ostentatiously 80, 
though probably one might 
count on the same sympathetic 
response to signals of distress 
in other Christian countries. 


foresaw that I should have to 
side world into our microcosm introduce certain philosophical 


I digressions—group- psychology, 
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mob-suggestion ; and there was 
a text here for an inquiry into 
the origin of sects, the segrega- 
tion of races into groups through 
the cleavage of dogma. Human 
nature may be tender-hearted, 
but it is also factious and 
opinionative. Before we had 
reached Poitiers the train was 
divided into three distinct 
schools of medicine, or surgery, 
on the question of the best 
method of removing cherry- 
stones from small boys’ abdo- 
mens. Horrid alternatives ! 
More horrid details! The 
leaders in the dispute became 
progressively violent ; the doc- 
trinal point at issue might have 
been Grace, Free Will, and 
Predestination ; we might have 
been Arians and Niceans, Pela- 
gians and Anti-Pelagians. Con- 
troversy did not rage so hotly 
at Port Royal. I was afraid 
that some heresiarch was going 
to seize the little boy and 
demonstrate; the governess 
would have been quite helpless. 
A telegram was sent from 
Tours to the station-master at 
Poitiers, and another from Poi- 
tiers to the station-master at 
Orleans. There were moments 
of dramatic tension when we 
halted at these stations, hur- 
ried conferences, but no deus 
ex machina. 

The most intimate questions 
were put to the governess about 
the little boy, his parents, his 
home, his antecedents, his des- 
tination. He was going to stay 
with his grandfather in Paris, 
who would meet him at the 
Austerlitz Station. Would it 
be a long stay ? The governess 
could not say how long, but 
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I had an intuition that it was 
going to be a very long stay 
indeed. That little boy would 
never return to his home. He 
was fatherless, and his mother 
did not love him. The gover- 
ness did not say that his mother 
did not love him, but I gathered 
as much from the hesitating 
way in which she answered the 
questions put to her by the 
Mountain and Thérése. She 
was quite unresponsive to the 
Mountain’s picture of a deso- 
lated home, and when Thérése 
spoke pityingly of a mother’s 
anguish, her eyes only betrayed 
perplexity. She had not the 
courage to snub the Mountain, 
but she was as cryptic in her 
replies as she dared be. There 
was something very suspicious 
about the mother’s relations 
with her son. I felt sure that 
she had abandoned the boy, 
and was forming some new 
alliance with a monster in 
human form. My first instincts 
were right. It had been a love- 
less home. There had been no 
indulgences. A child of nearly 
ten who had never eaten cher- 
ries! He could not have eaten 
cherries before, or he would 
have known what to do with 
the stones. And he had never 
been taken to places of enter- 
tainment like other little boys. 
The circus, the cinema, the 
zoological gardens were sealed 
mysteries. Yet one could see 
by that look of unsatisfied won- 
der in his eyes that his capacity 
for enjoyment was immense. 
A sensitive impressionable child, 
who was not in the habit of 
asking questions, because he 
knew he would get no answers. 
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Why had he not told the gover- 
ness that he was in pain? But 
he thought the more. His in- 
terior life would be rich, crowded 
with images. But what a sad 
conception of a world, loveless 
and austere, with no kindness 
in it! All his short life that 
little boy had been misunder- 
stood. And now perhaps it 
was too late. 

Such were the lines on which 
I decided to open my story. 
Nobody would be able to read 
it without tears. As to the 
development, a great deal de- 
pended on the meeting between 
the grand-pére and the petit- 
fils at the Austerlitz Station. 
I would be a witness of this. 
Grand-pére perhaps would be 
the President of the Republic ; 
my novel should end happily 
like ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ 
Then I remembered that if the 
meeting at the station did not 
take place in the final or penul- 
timate chapter the mills in the 
little boy’s abdomen would 
have to grind very small. This 
pointed to an elegiac ending, 
in the vein of ‘ Misunderstood.’ 
In the end, of course, all Paris 
would understand, but too late 
—— If only I could get some 
Du Maurier to illustrate that 
last chapter, the melancholy 
cortége, attended by every 
member of the Senate, the 
vista of black horses and car- 
riages stretching from the Arc 
de Triomphe to Pére Lachaise, 
the plumed hearse, all the 
splendour and magnificence of 
a French funeral in which 
pathos is smothered under the 
panoply of woe. 
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So I revolved my plot ag 
the Bordeaux-Paris express ate 
up the fifty kilometres between 
Orleans and Etampes. Twi- 
light came on, and I watched 
the fields darken as we sped 
over the rolling upland corn- 
lands until the vetch and the 
flax and the viper’s bugloss on 
the embankments became a 
misty sea of indistinguishable 
purple and blue. 

When at last we reached the 
Austerlitz Station soon after 
dark, it appeared that all the 
passengers on the Bordeaux- 
Paris express were as anxious 
to witness the meeting between 
the grand-pére and the petit- 
fils as myself. Again the cor- 
ridors were lined with com- 
miserating faces. Most of us 
were going on to the Quai 
d’Orsay, but among those who 
alighted precedence, of course, 
was given to the governess and 
the little boy. His exit was 
staged, as it were. We all 
behaved with ceremonial dig- 
nity, standing stiffly to atten- 
tion, and looking morose and 
sympathetic, as he was sup- 
ported on to the platform. And 
grand-pére was standing at the 
precise spot to receive him, ex- 
actly where the carriage drew 
up, as if he had been given 
stage directions too. There is 
no need to describe grand- 
pére, his pince-nez, his snowy- 
white imperial : he was exactly 
like every other grand-pére. 
I might have known too that 
the French grand-pére who 
meets his petit-fils at the rail- 
way station must act the part. 
The hat, the coat, the smile, 
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the embrace suitable for this 
particular occasion are, I be- 
lieve, meticulously prescribed. 
Grand-pére betrayed nothing. 
There was no departure from 
formula. I am afraid I can 
give no sensational picture of 
this crisis in the life of our 
young hero, no inferences, bright 
or foreboding, as to the open- 
ing of the new chapter. But 
it was not the penultimate 
chapter, as my harassed readers 
may have inferred. I can allay 
all suspense on that point. The 
little boy is still alive. 

The coincidence by which I 
happened on this discovery is 
so fantastic that if I were to 
put it into my novel my repu- 
tation for veracity would be 
suspect. It would be as diffi- 


cult to swallow as the hundred 
cherries or the missing will dis- 
interred in the family coach 


in the last chapter of Philip. 
But there are still one or two 
points that await explanation : 
principally the method of ex- 
traction of solid objects from 
the abdomens of young persons 
of indiscriminating appetite. 
This to the contending Schools 
in the train would be the 
pivotal point of the whole 
story. But I cannot enlighten 
them. All three Schools, I 
have since learnt from members 
of the profession, were in error, 
and the particular School to 
which I subscribed was of all 
Schools the most radically 
wrong. The remedy we recom- 
mended, if it had been applied, 
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must have proved fatal. The 
little boy’s recovery was some- 
thing of a miracle. Science on 
the whole is sceptical. One 
doubting physician has sug- 
gested that he was a mischiev- 
ous little boy, and that he had 
the stones concealed in his 
pocket all the while. I do not 
like this solution; but I do 
happen to know that he is still 
alive, and that only last week 
he attended an open-air presi- 
dential ceremony in Paris. I 
discovered him as large as life 
in a full-page photograph in 
‘L’Illustration.’ No, he was 
not being decorated—I must 
renounce all embroidery; he 
was not even among the Presi- 
dent’s entourage. He came into 
the picture quite by accident, 
and I am not sure that I should 
have recognised him if it had 
not been for a familiar move- 
ment of the right hand to the 
mouth while the left hand 
clasped an object remarkably 
like a basket of cherries. The 
governess, by the way, was not 
in the picture, which is perhaps 
natural after her negligence in 
the Bordeaux-Paris express. 

When I write my novel I 
mean to elaborate the gover- 
ness’ private sorrow. And I 
shall certainly bring in the 
Mouse, and the Mountain, and 
Thérése, and Pére Néantéte, 
and the Sylph, and the Commis 
Voyageur. These shall dwell 
with the immortals. In the 
meanwhile I am still a sub- 
scriber to Mudie’s. 





THE SILENT WAY. 


BY EDMUND VALE. 


On a drowsy May morning 
I emerged from my London 
lodging and directed the wheels 
of my bicycle towards the 
neighbourhood of Bayswater. 
I was bound for the heart of 
the Midlands, not by road nor 
yet by rail, but by the water 
highway called the Grand Junc- 
tion Canal. Along this route, 
borne on the water’s very 
self, or pedalling along the 
tow-path by its side, I intended 
to renew a slight acquaintance 
with a community almost un- 
known by the world that it so 
faithfully serves. 

To the north of Paddington 
Station lies the terminus proper 
of this waterway, and here, 
on any day when the sun 
shines, you may see one of 
the strangest sights that is to 
be had anywhere in London. 
Flotillas of brightly coloured 
boats with curved prows and 
bold rudder-boards ride at the 
quay-sides. Each gaily pan- 
elled cabin at the stern of every 
boat is a home. And you may 
judge of the state of respect- 
ability and the house-pride of 
the inmates by the furniture 
that appears outside as well as 
in. For here not only do you 
have your ceilings and your 
walls frescoed up to the hilt, 
but you affect pictures on your 
outside walls as well. Even 
your chimney-pot is not ne- 
glected; you adorn it with 
rims of brass, from one to four, 


according to the set of your 
taste. The tiller comes to 
your hand fragrant with posies. 
Your jugs, basins, water-cans, 
sugar-tongs, and tea-caddies are 
all of a piece with the fixtures, 
some bearing names and dates 
as well, and some mottoes. 
As to your mops, boat-hooks, 
and broom-handles, they go 
to work more lively than bar- 
bers’ poles. 

And the people who live in 
these little homes are, for the 
most part, simple and stout- 
hearted. For the most part 
they are shaped, or being 
shaped, by that great ruling 
principle of Nature where only 


the fittest survives, and some 
there are who are being broken 


by it. The more lucky have 
pride in their homes and their 
labours. To them life has 
glory, and the Canal is a 
gleaming road winding over 
the countrysides of England, 
for ever open and for ever 
fresh. But for the less lucky 
the Canal is a terrible power 
of stagnation and scum and 
filth that dogs them wherever 
they go. By day it stares 
coldly at them and obstructs 
them, and by night it speaks 
to them under their pillow 
with chilly menace, whether 
they are drunk or sober. It 
seems to say, “ You are going 
down and down! Below the 
air is the water. Below the 
water is mud and slime. There 
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is nothing below that but 
hell. You are going down!” 
Can Venice show a greater 
wonder than this Paddington 
Basin ? 

For me and my bicycle, on 
that drowsy May morning, the 
Canal was nothing but a great 
silent way of romantic possi- 
bilities, and when we turned 
down from Bishop’s Road on 
to the tow-path that leads 
from Paddington Basin to the 
country, London appeared to 
vanish instantly and we were 
in a new world. Wherever it 
wound, by the small town 
garden, the tenement dwelling, 
or the factory, the Canal domi- 
nated the works of brick and 
iron by its own personality. 
At times it struck attitudes of 
the weird and the bizarre, but 
in general it contrived to give 
a thorough-going aim of rus- 
ticity to the gravest labours 
of the engineer and the mason. 
At one place I stopped to take 
a last look at the folk of the 
Metropolis as they rode this 
way and that on the tops of 
buses. They all wore the same 
town-bound look, and not one 
of them cast a glance towards 
the underworld where I stood. 
It was as though I watched 
them through a telescope from 
another sphere. 

Away we trundled along the 
tow-path, and imperceptibly 
the town gave place to the 
country. The outskirts of Lon- 
don, where the green blade 
first begins, have a sordid 
Scarified appearance like a war- 
devastated area, as if Nature, 
anticipating the builder, sick- 
ened of a fever which poisoned 
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her beauty. Over such a 
blasted land as this I saw the 
buildings of Wormwood Scrubs 
Prison. 

Beside a glass-works I met 
two men having their dinner- 
hour smoke. They told me 
that their works were the most 
up-to-date in the world and 
the best. You poured molten 
glass in at one end of a machine, 
and in a twinkling the other 
end presented you with a bottle. 
That, they held, was the finest 
achievement that had ever been 
known. Whatever was the 
virtue of the machinery, it 
seemed to me a triumph in 
factory management that men 
should take such a pride in 
their establishment and find in 
their work so much happiness. 
I congratulated them on their 
contentment. 

One of them said, ‘‘ We 
could blow you fifty paste- 
pots to the minute, and perhaps 
that would satisfy you!” 

Every now and then I came 
upon large tracts of country 
where the refuse of London 
was being deposited from barges 
on to the land. A steel grab 
on a steam crane lifted the 
concentrated squalor out of 
the barges and dropped it into 
trucks and the new territory ad- 
vanced by cliffs and headlands 
as much as thirty feet above 
the old level. 

Fifteen miles or so from 
Paddington I arrived at Cow- 
ley, where was the first lock. 
Hitherto the country had been 
dull and uneventful, but after 
Cowley it took on a livelier 
turn. 

At Uxbridge there is a boat- 
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building yard. Here I made it 
my business to become ac- 
quainted with the man who 
painted the boats, for, as I 
have hinted, colour is a very 
particular and exclusive feature 
of all barges. It is noteworthy 
that merry-go-rounds and ice- 
cream carts have kindred 
schemes of colouring, though 
they are not by any means 
so uniform as canal boats. 
Some years ago I questioned 
a barge-builder as to why it 
was that nothing new in the 
way of colouring and decora- 
tion was ever introduced on 
the Canal, and he told me of 
a painter who had once ven- 
tured to make a boat look more 
up-to-date. But the captain 
rejected the whole scheme at 
sight, and every bit of the 
boat had to be done afresh. 
The foreman of this yard at 
Uxbridge had also had regret- 
table clashes in this respect, 
as I gathered from the head- 
shaking and the smile sardonic 
with which he listened to my 
remarks on the catholicity of 
the waterman’s taste for good 
colour. 

“Yes,” said he; “if the 
colour’s all right, the boat don’t 
leak ! ” 

I was now introduced to the 
master painter, and I went 
with him to examine some of 
the work of his own hand. 

There are two schools of 
artistry on the Canal— one 
simple, and the other florid 
to an excess. To the mind of 
the waterman there is no ques- 
tion as to which is the better. 
For him, providing he gets his 
colours right, the design cannot 
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be too intricate. But since 
the large rise in the costs of 
labour it is only the wealthy 
waterman, who owns his own 
boats and can pay for his 
fancy, that can afford a really 
magnificent barge. But it is 
worthy of note that even if he 
gets his way he will not have 
gaudiness and clash, for, though 
he has no eye for design, he 
sticks true to his artistic prin- 
ciple in colour. A telling red, 
a blue such as the sky wears 
in breezy weather, a yellow as 
favoured by the dandelion, and 
much fine brass is his idea of 
decoration. He will tell you 
on reflection that a little green 
in moderation is desirable, and 
white and black for certain 
backgrounds. This is apart 
from the panels that portray 
landscapes. Here the artist 
is expected to run riot with 
whatever mixtures of colour 
he pleases. 

My friend the painter be- 
longed to the simple school, 
and I could not but think that 
the effects he achieved were 
very much finer than those 
of the florid craftsman. He 
treated his rudders and tillers 
with broad bands of colour in 
place of bunches of grapes and 
posies; his bows with circles, 
each containing a bright prim- 
ary; and his square towing 
masts, which in a barge only 
rise a few feet above the deck, 
with large narrow diamonds. 
But in his panels, as he ex- 
plained to me, he let himself 
go a little. His favourite de- 
vice was a splendid chateau- 
mansion in warm browns 
wrought in a curious conven- 
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tion of perspective, with a 
simultaneous marine and moun- 
tain background, in the middle 
distance of which sails or swans 
were always in evidence. Both 
he and the foreman were care- 
ful to point out that all those 
pictures came entirely out of 
the head of the artist. How- 
ever that may be, I venture 
to think that the subconscious 
part of him kept his brush 
moving as true to type as the 
hieroglyphic painter of the an- 
cient Egyptians. ‘True to type ; 
for the first movements of 
art are essentially universal as 
are the winsome ways of chil- 
dren, typical not of race or 
climate or time or influence, 
but of humanity. Self-expres- 
sion! How it is dragged in 
the dirt by Bohemians and 
would-be’s! But the simple 
soul finds infinite pleasure in 
expressing himself even by the 
proxy of the public painter. 
And this, through the opera- 
tion of immutable laws, keeps 
the public painter uniform in 
his works. 

Leaving Uxbridge, the natural 
beauties of the country grew 
on either hand, and the villages 
were more interesting ; and on 
passing Rickmansworth, which 
is a charming little place, we 
drew towards that ancient 
stronghold of robbers, the Chil- 
tern Hundreds, more celebrated 
now for its breezy chalk up- 
lands, its fragrant beechen 
woods, and bluebell dingles. 
At one place the Canal wound 
its way through a lordly park 
that sloped upward on either 
hand. Here stood venerable 
oak-trees once more renewing 
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their youth with tender foliage, 
and giant horse-chestnuts in 
their prime of blossom, leaning 
over the Canal and casting 
down such massive shadows 
and sombre reflections in the 
water as to conjure apprehen- 
sions of mermaids in spite of 
the knowledge of locks and 
sluices. 

Hitherto I had passed very 
few boats, steam or horse- 
drawn, going either way, a8 
Monday is a slack day on this 
part of the Canal. Now I saw 
a young woman ‘coming to 
prepare the next lock for some 
boat not yet in sight. She 
wore a blue dress trimmed 
with some fine hand-made lace, 
and walked with a distinction 
which is common to women of 
the Canal. When I first caught 
sight of her she was coming 
from the shadow of a great 
copper beech into the soft sun- 
light of the evening, that shone 
on her braided golden hair 
and bathed with warmth her 
weather-bronzed complexion. 
She looked not so much a 
natural Eve in this great park 
land as a wonderful new master- 
piece of Nature never seen on 
earth before, not only har- 
monising with the trees, the 
grass, the sky, and the water, 
but completing them in one 
picture always to be remem- 
bered, suffusing the very sun- 
light with the radiance of a 
soul. Yes, I doubt not, she 
was @ queen of hearts this 
creature. Yet she is but one 
of many in the world of barges. 
For it is a notable thing that 
the men who have been born 
and bred to this life are not so 
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very different to look at from 
the labouring mankind of Eng- 
land. But with the women 
it is otherwise. Besides do- 
mestic work they take equal 
shares with the men in wind- 
ing the sluice paddles, towing 
a loaded barge that has lost 
way, and backing out the 
heavy lock gates. And it 
would seem by results and by 
comparison with their less civi- 
lised sisters that this kind of 
thing is what the female phy- 
sique demands, rather than 
Victorian repose, rather than 
Georgian jerks, for they ac- 
quire a magnificent carriage 
and grace of motion when 
walking that no school of de- 
portment could possibly in- 
culcate. But there is another 
fact about them, less concrete, 
a certain calmness of demeanour 
and (when not engaged in the 
frequent and customary badin- 
age of the water highways) a 
peaceful habit of expression 
that is far from what is known 
as “resignation.” I can but 
attribute it to that strange 
life of gliding, gliding, for ever 
gliding over endless levels of 
silent water. 

At the next lock I came 
upon two empty barges towing 
abreast. They were worked 
by a man and two boys. The 
man spoke with an accent that 
savoured of the York and Lan- 
caster border-land. He looked 
at me, I thought, a little 
sourly. Had it not been for 
this I should have asked him 
for a ride on his boats. As it 
was, after a little uneven con- 
versation, I passed on. Several 
boats went by me bound for 
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London, and, without excep- 
tion, they all carried pots of 
wild flowers—bluebells, cow- 
slips, and buttercups—displayed 
on their cabin roofs. 

At King’s Langley I left the 
tow-path, and took to the road 
to search for a night’s lodging. 
The change from the excep- 
tional to the ordinary highway 
was astonishing. I had cycled 
somewhere about thirty - six 
miles at an absolute dead level 
(with the exception of the 
little rises at locks and occa- 
sional bridges). All the ob- 
jects I had passed, whether 
moving or stationary, had been 
of a tranquil nature. The 
people had all been of a peculiar 
type, and dressed in a quiet 
and unobtrusive, if unusual, 
way. Now I rode uphill and 
down dale, motors whizzed 
past with nerve-racking fury, 
and the semi-town dress of 
the folk hurrying this way 
and that jangled the serenity 
which my ride had engendered. 
I felt there was no peace to 
be had until I accorded better 
with my surroundings, so I 
pedalied on the top gear with 
the greatest speed I could com- 
mand. 

After a while I saw an inn 
that took my fancy. There I 
entered, and found all things 
up to the height of expectation. 

The inn where I slept was an 
old coaching establishment, and 
full of unexpected rooms and 
good appointments. Here the 
pull-bell ropes of plush and 
tapestry flourished in tertiary 
Georgian magnificence; shut- 
ters and spacious cupboards, 
shiny chintz, hunting pictures, 
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and glass-shaded waxen fruits 
paraded themselves‘as current 
articles of use and ornament, 
and not fusty remnants of a 
bygone age. Mine host, who 
had courteously come to enter- 
tain me when his bar guests 
had gone, was a man of 
definite opinions. The thing 
that vexed him chiefly was how 
the public had forsaken cricket 
as a national game and gone 
mad over football. He held 
forth at great length on this. 
Cricket and horse-racing, he 
averred, made England the great 
lady that she has been. Foot- 
ball was only fit for emotional 
people and Bolshevists. Thus 
with these comfortable con- 
servative sentiments laid to 
heart, and conscious of the 
respectability of this old-world 
house, and that I lay in the 
midst of a lush land where 
watercress is cultivated by the 
acre, sleep came to me most 
divinely. 

The morning was warm, 
misty, and silent, and, looking 
from my window, I was much 
struck by a reflection cast in a 
placid reach of the river that 
flowed before the inn. Beyond 
the reach appeared a lawn- 
like margin, from which apple- 
trees with limed trunks and 
loaded with blossomspread their 
arms upwards. Between them 
great masses of yellow gilly- 
flowers ranged themselves. This 
in itself was a pretty sight, but 
in reflection it had a greater 
power, for it seemed to lure 
the mind from the beaten 
tracks of thought to the region 
of abstracts, where language 
fails and the soul is baffled 
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for expression. I might look 
on‘this scene a thousand times 
but never again see the same 
reflection. Such things catch 
the breath, striking the heart 
with new awe at the mystery 
of life. 

Away on into the heart of 
the Chilterns I trundled on 
the tow-path. Lock by lock 
I mounted up, and came at 
last to the highest stretch of 
water, known as the Summit. 
Here the Canal goes in a long 
cutting, beautifully wooded. As 
I overhauled two barges, the 
foremost with its little steam- 
engine towing the second or 
‘“‘butty,” I had a good op- 
portunity of noticing how the 
bright colours of the boats 
went with the scheme of Nature, 
for the trees and the under- 
growth in the cutting were 
very varied. I could not but 
find that they agreed extra- 
ordinarily well. The primitive 
sense of art that made the 
watermen such exacting critics 
of the work of the boat painters, 
and kept them consistent, is no 
doubt the same as instructs 
the Indian in the decoration of 
his totem pole and the African 
in the beautiful but simple 
arrangements of colours in his 
grass mats. Climbing out of 
the cutting for a glimpse of the 
surrounding country, I came 
into the sweet flow of the up- 
land air of the chalk downs, 
and saw their bluff shapes 
rising close at hand, some all 
of a soft even green, others 
laid with flaming trails of gorse. 
The Canal’s highest level, which 
was at the bottom of this cut- 
ting, is a bare four hundred feet, 
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but it commands a wonderful 
view of cultivation and massive 
trees and winding roads. It 
was very pleasant to lie in the 
sward here and look into the 
mild blue of distance and know 
that this was a Promised Land 
which could and would be 
reached. Two brimstone but- 
terflies passed by, thinking 
me, no doubt, some intrusive 
monster. But, I reflected, they 
might console themselves, for 
when I had got myself into 
that blue distance I should be 
to these same butterflies a 
speck more contemptible than 
a grain of dust on the old 
Roman Road behind us. 

At the end of the Summit 
reach, ere the Canal descends 
to the plain, there is a toll- 
house, where all loaded boats 
are gauged. With the master 
of this establishment I had 
some talk. I inquired particu- 
larly what boats were ahead 
of me. He told me that a 
Mr Nile had gone down about 
an hour before. A very good 
fellow he was, but not long 
since had suffered a sad be- 
reavement, for his daughter 
had fallen into the Canal and 
been drowned. 

As the descent was tolerably 
rapid, the locks were very close 
together and the Canal winding. 
At an inn by a road that 
crossed the water I stayed to 
refresh the inner man. It 
was also a shop for the water- 
men, and stocked for them 
groceries and vegetables, lines, 
gaily-coloured whip-lashes, and 
halfpenny lucky-bags for their 
children. These little shops, 
which are to be found., from 
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point to point all along the 
Canal, have a fine old-world 
flavour about them, a touch 
of things not hinted at since 
nursery days, a Noah’s ark 
feeling. 

Tied up to the Canal side 
just below here was a barge 
loaded with straw. Two girls 
were on board. They were wait- 
ing for their parents, who had 
gone to load another barge. 
They had _ gathered huge 
bunches of cowslips, which they 
now displayed on the cabin 
roof in jam-jars. I admired 
their nosegays, and they in- 
vited me to come on board. 
The elder girl was seventeen, 
the younger eleven. 

“Have you ever been to 
school ? ” said I. 

“Yes, we’ve been to school ; 
but we haven’t had a school- 
ing.” 

**Can you read ? ”’ 

** Our names, us can.” 

“Can you write ? ” 

“‘ Our names, us can.” 

“Were you born on the 
water ? ”’ 

“‘T was born in a ’ouse,” said 
the younger with some pride. 

“Yes, she was,” said the 
elder, who, it seemed, had 
nothing to glory in herself. 

“Have you got a house be- 
side the boats ? ’’ said I. 

“Yes, we’ve got a ‘ome,” 
said the elder. 

“How often do you g0 
there ? ” 

“We gets to go in it about 
once in a month.” 

“ And what do you do when 
you go into it?” 

“We puts a fire in the ’ouse 
and sits in the parlour.” 
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“ You like doing that, don’t 
you?” 

“Oh, it’s ever so grand.” 

‘Do you ever sleep the night 
there ¢ ” 

“No; us never sleeps there.” 

There is no shyness about 
these Canal children. They 
are very frank in manner, and 
easy to talk to. They come of 
parents who have the simplicity 
of sailors, curiously combined 
with a shrewd knowledge of 
affairs. The little cabin where 
the children were had its full 
quota of shining brass. On the 
left of the door was a vertical 
row of knobs balanced on nails 
so as to project. 

“What do you do with 
these ? ”’ I asked. 

“Us cleans them every morn- 
ing,” said the younger. 

“They’re bed-knobs,” the 
elder volunteered. ‘“‘ You can 
get ’em second-’and.” She 
directed a meaning glance to- 
wards my bicycle, thinking 
no doubt that two or three 
perched on the handle-bars 
would make that excellent drab 
hack much more commendable 
both to the rider and the 
world. 

Taking farewell of the chil- 
dren of the straw boat, who, 
like wild things freed from a 
temporary restraint, burst into 
song, I pushed on for Leighton 
Buzzard. It was not long 
before I sighted and overtook 
Mr Nile. His boats were tow- 
ing abreast, with himself at 
the helm. I recognised him at 
once as the man who had 
looked sourly on me the night 
before. 

“I wondered where you’d 
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got to,’’ he shouted out when 
he saw me. 

“You must have got away 
early this morning,” said I. 
** What time did you start?” 

“With the light,” he an- 
swered. 

What with the interest he 
seemed to take in my move- 
ments and the sorrow I could 
not but feel for him when 
thinking of what the toll-house 
man had said, I forgot the 
sourness, and asked him if he 
would take me on board for a 
reach. He assented. Accord- 
ingly at the next lock I boarded 
him. He was past the middle 
age, his hair grizzled, his face 
weather - beaten. He wore a 
moustache. The cut of the 
lower part of his face was hard, 
but the expression of his eyes 
was kindly. 

After the Chiltern Hills this 
great plain of water-meadows 
had seemed tedious on the 
bicycle. Not so, however, did 
it appear from the cabin-hatch 
of the barge. It took on a 
new aspect. Those who have 
never been on a horse-towed 
barge will hardly be able to 
appreciate the delicious luxury 
of that sensation. It is the 
only vehicle I have ever tried 
of which I have not wished 
to increase the speed. Put me 
on a motor, I care no longer 
about seeing the country. Speed 
becomes my sole object. When 
travelling by rail I always see 
to it that I take the fleetest 
wheeled train that goes my 
way, even if I have to do so 
at great discomfort with changes 
and waits. But on this barge 
the whole glory of the thing 
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was the slowness. ‘Travelling 
on a cloud can hardly give a 
more ethereal sense than this 
wonderful even gliding, with all 
the mild landscape dissolving 
before one’s gaze. 

Mr Nile did not make ob- 
servations unless spoken to. 
Presently he went to walk 
behind the horse, and the 
youth who had been hitherto 
thus engaged came on board. 
The boy in the other boat and 
this new-comer were brothers. 
The elder was seventeen. He 
could neither read nor write. 
He had a pleasant happy ex- 
pression, which I think must 
have been habitual, for al- 
though I saw him on and off 
mostly through the following 
day it never left him. It 
seemed even to affect his voice, 
for his speech sounded soft 
and rich, as if honied by a 
sweetness in the nature of 
him. I forget his name, but 
I will call him Jim. The 
younger, to whom I will award 
the name of Bob, looked con- 
siderably older than his brother. 
His face was more lined, and, 
to use the expression of Mr 
Nile, he ‘‘ werrited.’’ He could 
both read and write. Of all 
the Canal folk I have seen I 
have invariably noticed a 
marked difference in the physi- 
ognomy of those who had 
education and those who had 
not. The former always looked 
older, their faces were more 
lined, and they were not as a 
rule so pleasant. The latter 
often looked like a different 
race. I fear me that educa- 
tion forced on our young folk 
that have no aptitude for it 
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often saddens them, and fre- 
quently stultifies and represses 
great natural aptitudes of hum- 
our and resource. 

“Were you born on the 

water?’ said I to the two 
boys. 
“Yes,” said Jim. 
“But father’s not on the 
water now,” said Bob. “ He’s 
got a ’ome.”’ 

“Now I shouldn’t wonder 
if you’ve both got sweethearts 
already ? ”’ said I. 

“°E ’as,” said Jim. 

“‘ And so ’as ’e,”’ said Bob. 

“It’s a wonder to me how 
you can do your courting if 
you're always on the move 
in different places,” said I. 
“But I suppose you always 
keep track of each other. Where 
are your two sweethearts now?” 

*“*Mine’s gone up in front. I 
reckon we should get even with 
her to-morrow night,” said Jim. 

‘* Mine’s gone the other way,” 
said Bob. ‘‘ We passed her 
yesterday.” 

“Some of you, I suppose, 
have sweethearts on the water 
and some on the shore?” I 
suggested. 

“Them as is on the water 
mostly reckons to ’ave sweet- 
hearts with them as is on the 
water,” said Bob. 

Thus chatting agreeably the 
town of Leighton Buzzard, with 
its tall grey spire and red 
houses, drew upon us like a 
dream. Then the lads un- 
folded to me the sad tale of 
how their captain’s daughter 
was drowned in the fall of last 
year. They never knew how 
she slipped into the lock, as it 
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was night; but the water, 
rushing through the sluice that 
her father had just opened, 
drew her down, and so she per- 
ished. They said that she was 
a very bonny girl, and well 
liked by every one. They 
hinted, moreover, that since 
that awful night the Captain 
was not the same man that 
he had been. These two boats 
we were in were the property 
of Mr Nile. (The greater pro- 
portion of canal boats are 
owned by firms.) Indeed, the 
Alice Anne, which drifted be- 
side the one I was in, was 
called after that poor girl who 
was gone. Till that voyage 
the Captain had always taken 
the water with his family, he 
and his daughters (as is cus- 
tomary) working the boats. 

But since then he would have 
no women on the boat, and 
his wife and other two daugh- 
ters were left ashore. 

As I wanted to get to Fenny 
Stratford in fair time that 
afternoon, I announced my 
intention of cycling on. 

“You can do as you mind 
about that!” said the Captain, 
with the manner I had put 
down as sourness on the pre- 
vious day. As I went off I 
waved good-bye, to which the 
boys responded; but Mr Nile, 
I could see, was taking good 
care to show no emotion. 

The three sources of locomo- 
tion on the Canal are equine, 
steam, and crude oil. The two 
latter (engined barge and towed 
companion) generally travel by 
night as well as by day, whereas 
those who travel with horses 
always tie up for the night 





and stable. I have said that 
there are shops from point to 
point along the route. There 
are also stables. The keepers 
of these stables, besides lodg- 
ing the horses, do a good busi- 
ness in selling fodder. The 
‘feed away ” of a canal horse 
is @ surprising performance. 
Mr Nile’s steed, as I have on 
his authority, gets through al- 
most a whole sack of oats in a 
day, not to mention chaff and 
hay. But then he is always 
feeding. At crack of dawn a 
tin nose-bag is hung on his 
head, and remains there for 
the rest of the day, being re- 
plenished whenever necessary. 
As he cannot whistle at his 
long monotonous work, he dips 
his head with a peculiar rhythm, 
which no doubt stands him in 
good stead for music. Sixty 
tons to be dragged along from 
twenty to thirty miles a day 
is no joke without a tune. 
Fenny Stratford (Finny Lock 
in the vernacular) is a favourite 
place for boats to tie up. The 
waterside lies on the outskirts 
of the little town, and con- 
sists of a lock not deeper than 
a couple of feet and a swing 
bridge. On the far side is the 
official domicile of the lock- 
keeper, and on the town side 
there is a public-house, a shop, 
and stables. The shop and 
stables are owned by a Mr 
Tarbox, whose acquaintance I 
had contracted during the war, 
and towards whom I now made 
my way. Mr Tarbox, with 
his shining morning face and 
his air of easy prosperity in 
the midst of his well-filled bins 
of grain, looked very much the 
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land-lubber after the sterner 
types I had been passing all 
the way from London. One 
does not generally connect the 
Canal and its ways with the 
sea. And yet they are wonder- 
fully similar. The best parts 
in the sailor are common to 
the waterman, and the houses 
where they traffic might just 
have been packed up as they 
were and brought from a coastal 
fishing village. Thus where Mrs 
Tarbox ruled between shop and 
kitchen and parlour leading to 
parlour, there was an indefin- 
able sense of sea air without sea. 

Going after tea with Mr 
Tarbox to a loft adjoining 
the house, I saw written on the 
window-sill, ‘‘Feb. 6, 1896, 
Man in the Chimney.” 

“What’s the meaning of 
that?” said I. 

“Oh, that’s a tale, that is,” 
said Mr Tarbox. “ That was 
afore ever I come. That used 
to be a public before I come, 
that did. The old man who 
kept it he were very fond of 
talking and telling his cus- 
tomers all about his doings, 
which isn’t wise in a man at 
any time. And that’s what 
they tell me—one day a great 
many couples of boats kept 
following one another through 
the cut, and the old man took 
nigh on twenty pounds that 
day. It may have been twenty 
pounds all but a penny, or it 
may have been a shilling or 
two more—I’m sure I couldn’t 
say to the exact farthing. But, 
however, what he done, he told 
his customers as was all drink- 
ing there, ‘I’ve took twenty 
pound to-day.’ 


“ Well, that night when every 
one was sound asleep in their 
beds a young man as was work- 
ing on one of the boats and 
had been drinking in the bar 
hears what the old man had 
been saying of, comes out, 
creeping like a cat, and [up 
on the roof he goes, and then 
he puts just his one foot, then 
his other, in the chimley of 
the bar parlour, and down he 
thinks to slide. He didn’t 
reckon as they’d put in a close 
grate—he hadn’t made no notice 
on that. 

“Well, next morning they 
couldn’t get the fire to go up 
straight—no, they couldn’t— 
and there they went poking 
and poking in the chimley, but 
the smoke would come puffing 
back at them, so they had to 
get a sweep. And the sweep 
come upstairs here and took 
out they bricks you see not 
sticking in quite straight. That’s 
what he done; he took out 
they bricks, and there he finds 
the man with ’is coat stickin’ 
up all round ’igs face and his 
arms stickin’ straight up above 
him. And he was a goner! 
Yes,” said Mr Tarbox with 
gay callousness that I felt to 
be a little hard even towards 
robbers, “yes; that’s where 
they pecked him out!” 

Two boats had already tied 
up for the night in a bywater 
beyond the lock. They pre- 
sented the appearance of float- 
ing shoes reminiscent of the 
homestead of that doughty 
Old Woman who had “80 
many children.” They be- 


longed to that lower grade of 
water-folk to which I have 
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once made allusion. The fathers 
of these many unhappy-looking 
youngsters were in the public- 
house, and not likely to issue 
forth a moment before they 
must. The women were busy 
in their cabins repairing the 
ravages Of wear and tear. A 
little daughter of this host 
came at my invitation to re- 
ceive a packet of sweets. A 
bargee aristocrat sat in the 
shop lecturing Mr Tarbox on 
the urgent necessity of speak- 
ing the truth in spite of every 
one. Not that Mr Tarbox 
had erred in this particular. 
It was merely a piece of 
gratuitous philosophy good for 
shopkeepers and stable owners. 

“The truth is the truth,” 
said the spokesman. “ And if 
I tell you that I am a better 
man than you are that'll be 
the truth too!” 

Turning round he saw me 
and my young friend. His 
didactic vein veered and took 
to utterances on good manners. 

“Now!” hecried. ‘ What’ll 
you say to the gentleman 
when he gives you them 
sweets ? ”’ 

The little girl put on as 
comical an air as I have ever 
seen in a child, and said, 
“ Nothing.” 

“Oh, my gracious,” cried 
the man. “That’s not the 
way I was brought up! ” 

She was, however, as good 
as her word, and took the 
sweets without uttering a sound. 

She can speak the truth any- 
how,” said I. But when she 
got to the door she turned 
Tound, and, tilting her head, 
gave me a smile that must 


have come straight from her 
small heart. 

After a little while Mr Nile 
arrived. He was a man with 
a reputation of resting only 
when it was dark, so that he 
would not tie up at “ Finny 
Lock,”’ but at the next stables 
some seven or eight miles 
nearer his destination. There 
was something singularly at- 
tractive about this undemon- 
strative and somewhat cynical 
man, and I was now as anxious 
to go on with him as I had been 
the day before not to bear him 
company. I did not wish to 
force my presence, however, 
so I sat on a wooden bollard 
watching his boats drift away. 
He himself was in the shop 
making hasty purchases. Pres- 
ently he hurried past me with 
an armful of loaves. I wished 
him ‘‘ Good-night.” 

“ Follering us to-morrow ? ” 
he called out without pausing. 

‘* What time will you start ? ” 
said I. 

“ With the light,” he shouted 
back. 


As there was no bed to be 
spared in Mr Tarbox’s house 
I slept on the floor of his 
sitting-room. The noise of a 
steamer churning its way 
through the lock woke me up. 
I looked at my watch. It 
was 4.30. The light was al- 
ready come, and I sprang up 
and dressed, while good Mrs 
Tarbox came down and brewed 
me some tea. That curious 
craving to travel merely for 
the sake of travelling, in the 
satisfying of which comes such 
a feeling of personal gratifica- 
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tion, must be an instinct. For, 
like sport, although one makes 
excuses for it, it is the joy of 
it itself and not for any end 
which it may appear to serve 
that stirs the romantic music 
in a man and thrills him to 
the core—an instinct stronger 
and more glamorous in the 
early morning than at any 
other time and more glorious, 
for then the unsympathetic 
are all abed and asleep; and 
when men sleep even the great 
tarred roads look more than 
three parts natural. I did not 
follow the Canal to Wolverton, 
but came there by the public 
highway, guessing that the Cap- 
tain would be by now well on 
beyond that town. I caught 
him up as his barges were dis- 
appearing under a bridge. He 
looked, I thought, coldly at me, 


and gave no sign either of 


recognition or greeting. I 
wheeled my bicycle on to the 
bridge. An inn stood on my 
left hand, with its yard and 
garden abutting on to the 
Canal bank. It was six o’clock. 
A sallow-faced youth stood in 
the yard regarding the Cap- 
tain and his shipping as they 
glided by with a disinterested 
stare. I bawled out to this 
fellow at the top of my voice— 

“Can you stir them up in 
the house and get them to give 
me breakfast ? ”’ 

Mr Nile turned his head 
slightly as if he heard a noise 
in the tree-tops, and said, 
“Your breakfast is waiting 
for you aboard. I suppose 
you can cook it!” 

My friends hove to. To-day 
I was treated less as a stranger, 
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taught how to signal at bad 
turnings by means of certain 
tricks in whip-cracking, given a 
spell at the helm, and taken 
into confidence by all members 
of the crew in turn. The day 
was fresher and brighter than 
the previous two had been, 
and the Northamptonshire 
countryside appeared to great 
advantage. The red loam, the 
little hills, the woods, the vil- 
lages seemed set in their ap- 
pointed places not of necessity 
but to please the eye. 

It was customary for greet- 
ings and sometimes consider- 
able badinage to be exchanged 
between all hands when we 
passed boats going in the other 
direction. Everybody on the 
Canal knows everybody else, 
and is acquainted with the 
uttermost of their private af- 
fairs, for they have, most of 
them, been along this way all 
their lives and their fathers 
before them. But they can 
rarely tell you the name of a 
village unless the Canal goes 
through its midst, or a land- 
mark, or where roads lead to. 
What I have called badinage 
is really astonishingly fine re- 
partee, at which the whole of 
this community excel. Were 
it taken down at random dic- 
tation (with the suppression of 
certain adjectives), it would 
read as brilliant dialogue. I 
suppose the pithiness of it 
has been evolved from the 
habit of having to exchange 
news and ideas with your 
friends when, like comets, they 
appear but once every so often, 
and then for a matter of 
seconds only as they come 
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into and go out of earshot. 
As to those adjectives which 
should be suppressed if the 
Canal repartee were printed, 
is not the bargee noted for a 
monopoly in this respect? It 
may have been so at one time. 
But I have known Utmost 
Respectability in khaki fall a 
prey to adjectives and develop 
seizures as long and as frequent 
as any waterman I have ever 
overheard. 

By half-past ten we reached 
Blisworth Tunnel, and tied up 
behind two other pairs of boats 
waiting for the hour of eleven, 
when a steam tug would take 
us all through together. This 


tunnel is not far short of two 
miles, and takes three-quarters 
of an hour to go through with 
atug. Even with this amenity 
it is something of an ordeal, 
for the place gets choked with 


fumes of charcoal from the 
grates of barges, to say nothing 
of the rich sulphurous exhala- 
tions of the tug, and, in addi- 
tion, the water drips continu- 
ally from the roof, and in some 
places pours down in solid 
Streams. What must it have 
been like in the days not long 
past, when the boatmen had 
to work their own way through ! 
Owing to the low-browed roof, 
it was not possible to punt or 
pole the boats. Wooden plat- 
forms called “wings” were 
rigged one on each side of the 
bows. On each of these a man 
lay on his back with his head 
towards his destination, and, 
sticking out his feet at right 
angles till they touched the 
walls, he walked the boat 
through the tunnel. 
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At eleven o’clock our tug 
took the six of us into the 
tunnel. The younger of the 
two mates, friend Bob, was on 
board with me; Jim was gone 
over the hill-top with the horse ; 
and the Captain was on the 
other boat that followed. It 
was not long before we had 
made sufficient smoke to ob- 
scure completely the shining 
entrance, the little peep of 
landscape behaving like a photo- 
graph that has been toned but 
not fixed. For a time the open 
hatch of the boat in front 
showed a cheerful light, but 
that, through baleful stages, 
also waned to nothing. Then 
complete darkness and stifling 
hot smother greeted the eyes, 
nose, and sense of touch on 
deck, while the ears were con- 
fused by echoing noises of pro- 
peller lash, the dripping of 
overhead water, and the hard 
metallic clink of wavelets. In 
the cabin a candle had been 
lit, and, though much fume was 
also present here, the very 
oppressiveness of it gave a 
pleasant sense of awe. Bob 
and I squatted by each other, 
and fell to talking about ghosts. 

I said, “‘ I’ve heard some of 
these tunnels are haunted.” 

No reply. 

“Ts there a ghost in this 
one ? ” 

“Not as I’ve ever heared 
tell of.” 

Silence for a while; then 
Bob said, ‘‘ I’ve heared there’s 
one of ’em in the next tunnel 
at Branston.” 

** What is it? ” 

‘A woman.” 


Another silence; then Bob 
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again, ““I knowed a man that 
seed her once. She steps on 
your boat when you're in the 
middle o’ the tunnel, and takes 
the ’elm and doesn’t say noth- 
ing to no one, and when you 
gets near the daylight she’s 
gone. There’s another in a 
tunnel on the Leicester branch 
called Kit Crewe. One of them 
was murdered by a man in 
the dark and throwed into the 
cut, I’ve heared say.” 

After that we said nothing 
more, but listened to the shuf- 
fling of the echoes and the 
cackle of dripping water, while 
fumes continued to gather in 
the cabin. There is a grand 
fascination in a tunnel no less 
than in a cave. We grown-ups 
think it a little beneath our 
dignity to wax enthusiastic 
about such things. Boys show 
us the way here. How they 
revel in subterranean workings ! 
So universal is their taste that 
one cannot but think that there 
is more in it than a chance 
whim; that, when our minds 
are fresh, ancestral voices speak- 
ing from beyond our dawn 
strike on us; voices from the 
small hours of the morning of 
our race, singing of their great 
deeds, their loves, their woes, 
and of the mystery of God, in 
the security of caverns and 
holes in the rocks. Yes, in 
spite of all our parade of up- 
to-dateness the voice of the 
caveman is still with us, not 
only helping us to our fancies 
and anticipations, but nerving 
us to the battle of spirit 
against brute, for he was the 
first to take the field. 

After our three-quarters of 
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an hour of darkness that could 
be felt we burst once more 
into the blaze of day, and 
found the ever-smiling Jim 
waiting for us with the horse. 
On we went, sometimes in a 
cutting, sometimes rounding the 
swelling breast of a hill, some- 
times commanding fair pros- 
pects from the height of an 
embankment. Seldom now 
were we on the dead level. 

Passing Weedon, I left the 
barge to visit the sad spot 
where in 1915 the Irish Mail 
was wrecked. For me the Irish 
Mail has always been a great 
and living hero. Even now the 
illusion remains. The place is 
still marked by irregularities 
in the quick-set hedge at the 
bottom of the embankment. 
That is all there is, and it 
seems somehow to lift the 
mind’s imaginings more than 
@ monument. The spirit of 
the arrested thunderer still 
hovers over that simple field. 

When I turned to go, the 
barges had gained half a mile 
on me, and as my bicycle was 
still on board, it was necessary 
to consider some expedient for 
overhauling them. It proved 
fortunately that their course 
at this point was particularly 
devious, and the road went one 
mile where the Canal went two. 
I was thus able to head off my 
transport, and drop down un- 
seen on to the tow-path just 
as they rounded a bend. i 
could not help hoping that this 
dramatic coup would surprise 
the Captain; but he merely 
exclaimed a little sardonically, 
“ Back again ? ” 

From here we passed into 
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the most beautiful region that 
the Canal had so far led us to. 
It was an open woodland, 
where huge trees stood their 
distance well from each other, 
like a council of elders. Now 
if one were on foot upon the 
ground I fancy this place would 
not have looked particularly 
remarkable. But it was the 
kind of thing that suited the 
barge motion to a nicety, ex- 
alting the coal-carrier of com- 
merce to an Argo of Jason 
—that wonderful sensation of 
gliding while the picture before 
the eye evolves and dissolves, 
lending to beauty a stateliness 
such as a dance measure of the 
old time lends to fair woman- 
hood! Yes; but whereas mor- 
tals must have music to tread 
with, Nature is greater when 
she moves in silence. The 
low sun dipping towards even- 
ing shone among those forest 
trees, and enriched their green 
with gold, struck the clouds 
with shining edges, and cast 
the image of them on the 
waterway. For a while no 
birds sang, the breeze faltered 
and fell, and the water plan- 
tains, the iris, and the rush 
hushed the small ripples that 
we roused. 

The spell of those things 
fell on Mr Nile in a way that 
I did not at first take in. He 
stood next to me steering the 
boat. He began to speak of 
his own accord almost for the 
first time since we had met. 
He complained of his boys. 
For boys they were good—he 
wasn’t saying anything against 
them—yes, they were good 
lads; but they couldn’t, either 
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of them, humour the old horse 
in the way he was used to. 
They hardly seemed to know 
his hoof from his tail. Eating 
and sleeping, that’s where they 
excelled! As to keeping things 
clean and ship-shape, did you 
ever see them swabbing and 
dusting without being told? 
His boats used not to be the 
drab craft that they were now. 
The chimney of the Alice Anne 
that had such a broken look 
about the top of it—that used 
to have brass rings on. But 
they had belonged to his girl 
who was drowned, and he’d 
had them taken off. ‘ Spick 
and span!” he cried. ‘‘ Why, 
there wasn’t any boats more 
spick and span than these. 
Bad weather or good, you 
never could find a spot of dust 
or dirt on them from one end 
of a trip to the other. And the 
old ’orse, she understood him 
like a sister. She was fit to 
keep company with any one, 
that girl, and just turned twenty 
when she was drownded.”’ 

Under the cold exterior he 
affected, the heart of this man 
glowed with tenderness, and 
ached continually with the sor- 
row of bereavement. I think 
his loss was always before him. 
When he hastened to be in 
time for the tug at the next 
tunnel some one rallied him on 
his dispatch, and then asked 
if he was going to get to his 
journey’s end by the following 
afternoon. He said he was, 
but added, “It’s a bad job 
to start reckoning up. Ive 
never done it since our wench 
was drownded.” 

Up to the next summit we 
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worked the boats, through an- 
other long tunnel, and then 
down the locks to Branston, 
I myself being entrusted with 
that honourable badge of con- 
fidence, a sluice key. At Bran- 
ston at sunset (full early for 
our tireless captain) we tied 
up the boats for that night ; 
and the reason of this halt— 
when another two hours might 
have been wrested from the 
day—was never made known. 
But before we got to Bran- 
ston two young women came 
aboard; and the younger of 
these, a quiet sweet-looking 
girl, hailed from a boat that 
had come to the end of her 
journey north. She was the 


sweetheart of the ever-smiling 
Jim. No doubt, with the Cap- 
tain it was still the lost one 
who pleaded for the lovers. 


Branston, particularly at 
sundown, might be the end of 
a sweet dream. No buildings 
crowded the Canal sides. High 
up to the right, crowning a 
sweeping flank of green, stands 
a church, a windmill, and two 
houses of an old-world look. 
To the left is a valley, and 
whatever dwellings are to be 
seen there look well mellowed 
by time. Farther along, the 
slope is covered by a wood 
that overbrows the Canal. On 
the left bank are stables and 
a boatbuilder’s yard, and down 
in a little offing of trees and 
knolls an inn, as it was 
when coaches were the order 
of the day. Here, in the 
spacious chimney, on either 
side a large hearth fire, Mr 
Nile and I sat down and 
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called for ale. The room pres- 
ently filled with inland sailors, 
and the repartee whereof I 
have made mention crackled 
like burning misletoe. The 
hospitable custom of the place 
was that when any one came 
in, lest he should be kept an 
instant waiting for his refresh- 
ment, some one handed him a 
mug from which to take a 
draught. This was always of- 
fered and always accepted. 
Then when the new-comer’s beer 
arrived, before taking it, he 
brought it to whoever had been 
his host, and punctiliously paid 
off his score. There was a 
feeling of the loving-cup about 
this procedure that boded good 
comradeship. More than once 
a woman from the barges came 
in, her fine erect figure dressed 
in neat black, and wearing 
her sun-bonnet—the making 
and wearing of which is still 
a great feature on the water,— 
took her ale a little apart from 
the men and without the cus- 
tomary dole, and went out 
again. By and by a kind of 
abridged skittle-alley at the 
far side of the stone-flagged 
room was put into commission, 
and a grand din ensued. 

Thus all our hearts warmed 
to the gossip of the waterways, 
and I went from the midst of 
the inland voyagers with a 
feeling that I had had but a 
glimpse of a wonderful com- 
munity of simple and true- 
hearted Englishmen who live 
in the midst of their fellow- 
countrymen in a world hardly 
explored and held wrongfully 
in. disrepute. 
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THE BURRAH BADMASH BAGH. 


BY A. M. 


We had discussed him at 
tiffin. Indeed he was at that 
time the Topic of the District 
—the “man-eating” leopard 
who had lately taken to levying 
toll on the goats, and even the 
children, in the coolie lines. 
His exploits had no doubt been 
magnified—native rumour hav- 
ing that tendency; but the 
leopard had anyhow done 
enough effectually to put the 
wind up the whole country- 
side—even causing a certain 
number of desertions; and it 
had become desirable that he 
should be removed. 


Now your ordinary, so to 
Say peace-loving, leopard is a 
sufficiently subtle customer ; 
more than most jungle people, 
he has to live by his wits. But 


when, handicapped by age, 
loss of teeth, or a partially- 
disabling wound, he is forced 
to abandon jungle-hunting and 
take to preying on Man, his 
wit would appear to become 
sharpened with the increas- 
ingly difficult problem of ex- 
istence. Wherefore, while Has- 
sett, our freshly-arrived M.O.— 
young and Irish !—was keen on 
immediate action — “ hunting 
the beggar down” and that 
sort of talk—my Assistant and 
I—comparatively old stagers 
—tealised but too well the 
nature of the task and to what 


extent Success must depend 
on Luck. And at this very 
moment Fortune happened to 
smile. 

We had reached the coffee 
and cheroot stage and were 
sitting in long chairs facing 
the blank hot hours till tea- 
time, when the bungalow chow- 
kedar came in to say that 
Tookroo, the Headman of one 
of the lower lines, had come up 
to report that the burrah bdd- 
mash bagh had entered his 
lines at noon, had struck down 
a child, and, on the hue-and- 
ery being raised, had taken 
refuge in a hut used as @ grain 
go-down, and was even then 
lying up under the machan— 
the bamboo platform on which 
the grain is stacked. 

I was inclined to be sceptical. 
My knowledge of the ways of 
leopards told me that it was 
most unlikely that the beast 
would have entered a house in 
broad daylight, and much 
more probable that, when the 
alarm was given, he had slipped 
back to the jungle unper- 
ceived. Tookroo, however, was 
not to be shaken ; the bagh, he 
said, was in the hut; and he 
begged so earnestly that I 
‘and the other sahibs ” would 
go down and shoot him, and 
showed such a touching faith 
in our power to do so, that 
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eventually we ordered the 
ponies and got out our guns. 
I took my double-barrelled 
4°50; I think the doctor had 
a sporting Mannlicher; and 
my Assistant’s weapon was a 
shot-gun in which bullets could 
be used. As, however, I in- 
tended to place him in charge 
of the beaters, I advised him 
to take buckshot. 

The tea-garden, I must here 
explain, occupied a tongue 
of land some four miles long 
by 500 yards wide running 
down into the plain from the 
very feet of the Himalayas, 
which rose, richly forested and 
snow-peaked, to some 9000 feet 
immediately behind us—a truly 
superb background of which 
one never tired. The “‘ Garden” 
was flanked on either side by 
a deep Khud—alternately a 
roaring, ravening torrent or— 
as now, at the end of the rains 
—a dried-up, boulder-strewn 
river-bed with a trickle of 
water down the centre. The 
lines we were bound for occu- 
pied the extreme end of the 
tongue. 

Escorted by Tookroo and 
with the syces trotting behind 
we rode down the brown sun- 
baked road between the green 
pattern of little tea-bushes. 
The doctor, entirely new to 
shikar, was in a state of such 
excitement that I had serious 
misgivings as to what he might 
or might not shoot! My As- 
sistant, three years out, took 
things more calmly. And as 
for myself, I was much in- 
clined to think that the whole 
thing would turn out a “ frost.” 
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As I have said, it was not 
probable that either tiger or 
leopard (alike bagh), disturbed 
at noonday amongst houses, 
would run into a house. He 
would as soon run open-eyed 
into a trap. No; the leopard 
was safely back in the jungle, 
and we should have a hot ride 
for our pains. 

On reaching the lines, how- 
ever, it was immediately evi- 
dent that Sieur Léopard was 
believed to be “ At Home”: 
men and women chattering 
vociferously—many of them on 
the roofs of the huts—allowed 
of no doubt on that point. I 
therefore proceeded to make 
the necessary dispositions. 

When Tookroo pointed out 
the “‘ go-down ” I found it was 
the hut that lay nearest to a 
little subdjee barri, or vegetable 
garden, which occupied the ex- 
treme tip of the tongue of Jand. 
The vegetables had mostly been 
gathered or had run to seed, 
and, with the rains, the jungle 
had almost resumed possession. 
For my own post I therefore 
chose a hut the roof of which 
commanded both the back and 
front of the go-down, the en- 
trance to the subdjee barr, 
and the open space between— 
some thirty yards. A little tree 
near the garden gate seemed a 
appropriate perch for the doc- 
tor. My Assistant I appointed 
O.C. Beaters—some thirty or 
forty coolies armed with lathees, 
dhows, and—most important 
of all—empty kerosene-oil tins. 
A few aboriginal Santhals,armed 
with bows and arrows, accom- 
panied them. 
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This little force I instructed 
to close in on the go-down 
from behind in a semi-circle, 
making aS much noise as pos- 
sible, the idea being that if 
the leopard were still in the 
go-down he would bolt across 
to the vegetable garden, giving 
the doctor and me a shot on 
the way. 

Now, in the ordinary course 

the native is a noisy animal : 
he loves noise, his nerves not 
seeming to be so sensitive or 
his tympanum so tender as 
those of his anguished sahib. 
But when actually ordered to 
make a noise, paid for it, and 
moreover provided with the 
implements to make it! Suf- 
fice it to say that for full five 
minutes pandemonium reigned. 
And the result was precisely 
—nil, 
_' I was now positive that the 
leopard was not—could not 
be—in the go-down. No wild 
animal yet littered could have 
stood such an infernal din ad- 
vanecing on him, and lain still. 
accordingly shouted this across 
to Tookroo—now Second in 
Command of the Beaters. But 
he remained unconvinced, and 
obstinately repeated his argu- 
ment: the leopard had been 
seen to enter; the exit had 
been constantly watched ; he 
had not been seen to come out : 
ergo, he must still be inside. 

To solve the point two San- 
thals —far more enterprising 
than the other plains-bred coolies 
—now volunteered to climb to 
the roof of the go-down, tear 
out some thatch, and see if 
they could disturb him by 
VOL. COXIV.—NO. MCCXCVII. 


jabbing down through the hole 
with a long pole. 

No sooner said than done. 
They scaled the roof like cats, 
and, sitting astride, were soon 
working a long bamboo with 
hopeful energy. For a minute 
or two there was no reply to 
my inquiries, and then one of 
them yelled back triumphantly, 
“T can feel him, sahib! I 
can feel him!” 

The words were scarcely out 
of his mouth when there was a 
sort of roaring snarl, and a 
yellow streak shot up through 
the hole—exactly like a tongue 
of flame—and disappeared 
again. It happened so quickly 
that all I actually saw was the 
two sportsmen rolling down the 
roof as the yellow streak van- 
ished, but I found later that 
the leopard had shot up, and, 
while in the air before dropping 
back again, had struck each 
man a buffet. Both were 
severely mauled—the one in 
the shoulder, the other in the 
face—and took a long time to 
recover. Apart from the light- 
ning speed of the strokes this 
feat of the leopard appears to 
me very wonderful: a perpen- 
dicular spring straight up 
through a smallish hole at a 
height of at least seven feet from 
the machan. But the facts are 
as stated. 

Before I had time to breathe 
again—almost simultaneously, 
in fact—the yellow streak 
flashed across the space into 
the subdjee barri. I fired me- 
chanically just as it was dis- 
appearing, but with no confi- 
dence in the shot. The doctor, 
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taken entirely by surprise, did 
not even raise his gun. 

Ensued pandemonium, con- 
fusion, shouts, chatter—a fever 
of excitement. The doctor, 
carried away by it, shinned 
down his tree and joined the 
vociferating mob. I shouted 
to them, whatever they did, 
to keep clear of the subdjee 
barri, as there is nothing on 
earth so really dangerous as 
a possibly wounded leopard. 
When things had quietened 
a little I too climbed down 
and we all went to examine 
the garden entrance. Here we 
found blood. 

The doctor was for follow- 
ing up the track instanter— 
into the tangled subdjee barri ; 
but I earnestly protested. I 
again tried to impress on him 
that a wounded leopard is far 
fiercer and more deadly than 
a wounded tiger; and that to 
go into the garden without 
having first located the beast 
would be stark staring mad- 
ness. But I had all my work 
cut out to dissuade him. 

Fortunately, at this junc- 
ture a diversion occurred. I 
have said that the Khud ran 
along the tea-garden. There- 
fore it ran along and below the 
subdjee barri. A crowd of 
natives from lines on the far 
side of the Khud had been ex- 
cited spectators of our doings, 
and their Headman now came 
running across, shouting as he 
came that he had seen the 
leopard. When he reached us, 
breathless, he described how 
he and his people had watched 
the bagh come through the 
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vegetable garden and down 
into the Khud. Then, turning 
to the left, it had run into a 
little patch of jungle in the 
river-bed. He pointed out the 
patch. It was indeed tiny— 
an islet of rough jungle grass 
with a small cluster of bushes. 
One would hardly have be- 
lieved that a full-grown leopard 
could be concealed by it. 

The Sirdar—a very quiet 
reliable man—was, however, 
positive, and after question- 
ing him closely I felt sure that 
he had seen what he described, 
and that the leopard must be 
in the patch. I therefore now 
entered the subdjee barri, to- 
gether with the doctor, Took- 
roo, and half a dozen Sirdars, 
and passed through to the 
edge of the Khud, whence I 
could command the patch and 
get a shot whether the leopard 
bolted up or down the Khud. 
My idea was to rout him out by 
firing a couple of shots into his 
refuge. 

I must not forget to men- 
tion that just after the go-down 
incident my old dék-wallah, 
returning to the bungalow with 
the mail, had scented the battle 
from afar and had come up to 
join in the fun. He was the 
Head Sirdar of the Nepaulese, 
and a most faithful old fellow. 
Noticing that in scrambling 
down from the roof I had lost 
my solar topee, he brought it 
me. I thanked him, but said 
that as the sun was nearly down 
I wouldn’t bother about it. 
“Better put it on, sahib,” 
he gently insisted; and to 
satisfy him, I did so—chin- 
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strap at the back. Little did 
I think what I should owe him 
for his thoughtfulness. 

Well, the plan of attack 
being clear, I raised my rifle 
to fire into the patch. What 
followed happened almost 
quicker than thought. As the 
rifle touched my shoulder I 
heard a snarl behind me, a 
native near by  shrieked 
“ Bagh!” and, swinging round, 
I had just time to press the 
trigger at a yellow mass in 
the air, almost on top of me. 
As I fired the gun was torn 
from my hands and I was 
knocked over backwards. All 
I remember feeling was the fur 
of the brute’s stomach brush- 
ing across my face. 

I rolled over on my side and, 
as I did so, heard another 
report. This, as it turned out, 
was the doctor firing at the 
leopard broadside-on as he 
landed from his spring. We 
subsequently found that this 
bullet had passed clean through, 
about an inch above the heart. 
But it had no immediate effect 
upon the leopard, for, as I lay, 
I had a vision of him, prac- 
tically on his hind-legs, amongst 
the five Sirdars, clouting right 
and left. 

Next—a bit dazed, of course 
—I sat up; and, suddenly 
realising what had happened, 
got up and ran for my gun— 
some ten yards off. When I’d 
slipped in a fresh cartridge I 
tan through the subdjee barri 
into the lines, where I found a 
very natural preference pre- 
vailing for elevated positions. 

Then the doctor and Tookroo 


appeared. In answer to my 
questions—‘“‘Is the bagh dead % 
Where’s he gone? Does any 
one know ? ”’—Tookroo pointed 
to a Santhal perched in a small 
tree in the subdjee barri, who, 
between shouts and gesticula- 
tions, was keeping up a steady 
fire with bow and arrow at some 
object below him. 

This, he said, was the “ tiger,” 
lying behind a rock, dying. 
Dying or not, however, the man 
distinctly refused to descend 
from his tree, and I, feeling a 
bit shaken, did not feel in- 
clined to go and see how dead 
the leopard really was. 

Just then, however, a party 
of tea-planters from a neigh- 
bouring “garden” arrived. 
Roused by the noise, they had 
watched the scene through field- 
glasses, and when they saw 
me knocked down by the leo- 
pard had galloped over. To 
one of these—a noted Shikaree 
—TI now explained the situation, 
and he proceeded to put in a 
safety shot. 

But the leopard was really 
dead. The post-mortem showed 
that my first shot had merely 
grazed his rump, inflicting a 
flesh wound; but my snap 
shot as he sprang had luckily 
struck him full in the chest 
and had absolutely raked him 
fore and aft ; while the doctor’s 
shot, piercing him through 
and through just above the 
heart, had also been a mortal 
wound. 

But in spite of this the 
beast had had sufficient vitality 
for his last fight, and had 
seriously wounded three out 
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of the five Sirdars—one of 
them so severely that he died. 
Thus, including the two San- 
thals, there were five wounded 
men, and the “‘ Doctor Baboo ” 
and Hassett were for some time 
busy patching them up. 

And now, it may be asked, 
what did I owe to the dék- 
wallah? My topee had, of 
course, been knocked off when 
the leopard bore me earth- 
wards, and when the excite- 
ment had calmed down and 
it was picked up there could be 
no doubt that the hat had 
saved my head. Each side of 
the crown was torn with five 
claw-marks; and the crown 
itself, crunched in, bore four 
equally distinct fang-bites, clean 
puncturing the tough canvas. 
With my head bent down above 
the rifle I had been shielded 
by the topee, and the leopard, 
missing his favourite spring 
for the throat, had swept off 
my hat between his fore-paws. 

Little by little the whole 
episode was reconstructed. My 
shikaree found that the leo- 
pard had, as reported, gone 
down into the Khud and into 
the patch. But he also found 
that the brute had doubled 
back, stealing unnoticed 
through some grass at the 
side of the Khud, and had 
returned to the subdjee barri. 
While, therefore, I was stalking 
him, he was stalking me: the 
actual spot was even found 
where he had sat on his 
haunches watching us, and 
from which, at the movement 
I made in raising my gun, he 
had made his spring. 


From the Outposts. 
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If I have entered into some 
detail regarding this it has 
only been to show that with 
a leopard—and especially a 
wounded leopard—it is im- 
possible to be too cautious. 
I had throughout received in- 
formation which turned out to 
be perfectly trustworthy; I 
had acted on it with all reason- 
able care; and yet, had it not 
been for the old dék-wallah—— 

On more carefully examining 
the body, we found that this 
leopard—otherwise a particu- 
larly fine male—had a large 
festering sore between the 
shoulder - blades. This, no 
doubt, was what had caused 
him to abandon the strenuous 
life of the jungle for his late 
easier but less honourable ex- 
istence. Reserving for myself 
the claws and the curious 
“ floating collar-bones ” (which, 
nicely mounted, make such neat 
searf-pins), I presented the car- 
case to Tookroo and the ddk- 
wallah. The heart and liver 
eventually found their way to 
the Santhals, by whom these 
organs (ex bagh) are highly 
prized for medicine-making pur- 
poses—e.g., Courage tonics. 

Need I add that we all rode 
back in triumphal procession— 
the leopard slung on a pole; 
that a terrific jamboree en- 
sued; and that, though the 
rains were ended, it turned out 
an extremely wet night? But 
then, in those happy days be- 
fore the war, we were all 
bachelors, and the world was 
very young! Moreover, the 
Burrah Bédmash Bagh was 
dead. 
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STRANGE CRAFT. 


BY PERISCOPE. 


THEY came from remote and 
unexpected places, from dis- 
tant lands—those craft on 
which the Admiralty and its 
child, the Ministry of Shipping, 
in the search for troop-shipping 
during the war, laid their far- 
reaching grasp. And when 
found they were transformed 
indeed, either by the work of 
the shipwright or by the wild 
happenings of sea or war. 
Often to many they must 
have appeared but as make- 
shifts, but is not life made up 
of such? The finished article 
is merely commonplace, for it 
can always be had for a price ; 
it is only Crusoes who have the 
true joie de vivre. During the 
war there came a time when 
new creation was impossible 
and a tour de force was what a 
man lived for: achieved, the 
pure pleasure of the makeshift 
was his. 

In the harbour of St John’s, 
New Brunswick, there were ly- 
ing odd craft. At a time when 
only indispensable work was 
being done their activities had 
ceased, for the carriage of mud 
can hardly be termed an essen- 
tial industry. The one ro- 
mance of life for these steam- 
hoppers—that moment when 
the bottom doors are open and 
the mud-spoil raked up from 
the harbour-bed by the dredger 
slides away to the floor of the 
deep sea—had been quenched. 





No longer was the iron clank 
of buckets heard by them. 
Life seemed flat, stale, and un- 
profitable. That it would be 
theirs to cross the Atlantic 
seemed to be a dream of fancy. 
Yet the day of makeshifts 
had come, and some one at 
Whitehall covetously thought 
of these idle drones, and how 
here was a new source to be 
tapped, for the need for small - 
ammunition-carriers from New- 
haven and the Thames to 
France was growing every day. 
So in the early spring there 
came strange tidings of a far-off 
land and of a work that even 
a steam-hopper—most inglori- 
ous of craft—might do. The 
cables that tied them up along- 
side the wharf were loosed, and 
they were brought to the slips. 
There men riveted up the doors 
that opened in their midships. 
They filled the holds with 
timber, and they piled deal 
planks high on the decks. They 
stowed coal where the timber 
was not, and there went out 
from England a brace of skip- 
pers, men who would take a 
schooner round the Horn. And 
on one and the same day there 
steamed out from St John’s 
Harbour two little ships which 
lost sight of one another as 
the darkness fell. Then came 
a silence of weeks, until the 
patrols in the Channel saw a 
strange craft dropping anchor 
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in Southampton Water, and at 
the same hour into Belfast 
Lough there stole—having come 
by the north-about passage, as 
the other had come by the 
south—her sister-craft. 
**One port, methought, alike they 
sought, 
One purpose hold where’er they fare— 


O bounding breeze, O rushing seas ! 
At last, at last unite them there.” 


In London port they were 
finally fitted out, and these 
strange craft from the west 
for twelve months wrought in 
that fierce maelstrom that 
heaped shells in the ports of 
France thicker than autumn 
leaves, and the names that 
were given to them were the 
Lord Poplar and Lord Tilbury. 
Side by side with them were 
plying other vessels as strange 
as they, vessels almost name- 
less, known only as the “xX 
lighters,” whose crews in cut 
and demeanour were wellnigh 
as outlandish as their ships. 
The Whitstable fishermen run 
the Thames lightermen close in 
the matter of refreshing and 
vigorous language, but owing 
to the naval restrictions in the 
mouth of the Thames they had 
little scope for its exercise 
during the war. In fact the 
older men who could not join 
the Navy, and who found that 
Whitstable “natives ” had be- 
come an impossible luxury in 
war-time, were well - nigh 
stranded, until some one hit 
on the idea of drawing on them 
as a field for manning the X 
lighters. These craft were the 
direct descendants of the K 
motor lighters, which were a 
common sight at Mudros, and 
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were used at Gallipoli. Origi- 
nally built for a contemplated 
troop-landing on the Belgian 
coast to turn the German flank, 
they were directed to other 
purposes when that plan was 
abandoned. Those in the Medi- 
terranean belonged to the first 
batch, and had almost as event- 
ful a life in reaching it in tow 
of colliers as had the Southend 
paddle - steamers in reaching 
Mesopotamia, and that is an- 
other story which may be told 
here. 

Any one who crossed Hunger- 
ford Bridge in the early months 
of war might have seen these 
Southend steamers tied up in 
midstream. They were so light- 
ly built as to be useless either 
as mine -sweepers or Ccross- 
Channel transports. In fact, 
they were luxury toys only 
built for orange - sucking or 
ginger-beer-consuming trippers 
on bank holidays. However, 
the call of Mesopotamia for 
river craft was loud, so the 
Admiralty and the Inland 
Water Transport Department 
of the War Office bulkheaded 
them, shored them up inside, 
and bribed a band of des- 
peradoes to take them out to 
Basra. They struggled through 
the Bay, and after many weeks 
reached Egypt, being the cyno- 
sure of all eyes en route. There 
most of the crews deserted, 
but fresh hands were obtained, 
and they reached the Euphrates 
in time to do much useful work. 

To return, however, to the 
X lighters—about thirty were 
handed over to the Transport 
Department of the Admiralty. 
All were stoutly built, and one- 
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half powerfully engined, the 


other half not so reliable. The 
former were berthed at Folke- 
stone, and took cased stores 
to the army canteens at Tréport 
and Boulogne; the London- 
Calais route, as being a more 
sheltered run, was selected for 
the latter. There they could 
choose their own time to slip 
across the open sea. Their 
captains knew the Thames 
reaches blindfold, and with 
their light draught ran no risk 
from mines. Therefore, though 
the naval officers on the Ex- 
amination Service took them 
seriously, gave them route 
orders, forbade them to use 
this channel, and ordered them 
to use that, their skippers knew 
otherwise, and took the earliest 
opportunity to cut into channels 
that kept them free from all 
prying eyes. The Folkestone 
lighters, though they would 
not actually put to sea in heavy 
weather, were often caught in 
dirty seas, but always turned 
up unconcernedly. Destroyers 
on patrol were their chief bug- 
bear, for their commanders, 
besides being inconveniently 
dictatorial, were inclined to 
loose off 12-pounders when, 
out of the trough of the sea, 
they saw emerging a bridge 
which for all the world looked 
like the conning-tower of a 
Submarine. It speaks much 
for the seamanship of these 
Whitstable “ natives,’’ seconded 
by fishermen from Folkestone, 
that not one of these craft 
was lost or damaged. And 
yet they had a more congenial 
task, perhaps, than their 


brother townsmen on the two 
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little sailing barges which car- 
ried coal from Dover to Dun- 
kirk for some mysterious pur- 
pose. Their crews of three 
hands apiece hailed from the 
leisured waters of the Thames, 
and after some weeks at Dun- 
kirk, and continual delays 
through storm and calm on the 
return journey, they objected 
vigorously to the Admiral at 
Dover filling them up with 
coal in six hours and ordering 
them across once more. In- 
exorable as fate, for him con- 
trary winds or flat calm, or 
even the replenishment of the 
mere necessities of life, served 
not as an excuse. Berths were 
what the Admiral needed, and 
he disliked sailing barges tied 
up alongside. A flat calm cer- 
tainly did seem an insuperable 
difficulty, and appeared to give 
sailing craft a distinct advan- 
tage over the vessel of steam. 
But it was not to be. Naval 
stores could be had though the 
grocers and butchers of Dover 
had put up their shutters, and 
when supplies were on board, 
the Admiral ordered up a tug, 
which, towing the barge out- 
side the harbour, left her to 
brood over her wrongs. There 
a sadly disillusioned skipper 
drifted in the tideway, seeking 
the random breeze to bear him 
again to France. 


Of the four patron saints, one 
was lacking. St Andrew, St 
David, and St Patrick at one time 
carried the passenger traffic 
between Fishguard and Ross- 
lare. As befitted their names, 
they became hospital ships im- 
mediately on the outbreak of 
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war, and for four years and a 
half these ‘‘ Saints” with the 
Red Cross upon their hulls 
worked without intermission be- 
tween the Channel ports. But 
where was St George? She 
was found at last—a sister 
saint, in fact, built at the same 
time and on the same stocks— 
but hardly recognisable, for 
her mission had been in the 
wild and turbulent waters of 
the Bay of Fundy in Nova 
Scotia. To withstand the heavy 
seas of that Bay the upper 
decks had been built over 
with a whale-back covering. 
A charter was arranged, for 
by this time fresh ships of 
this class were becoming rarer 
in home waters, while the need 
for them was daily growing. A 
Canadian Pacific liner took her 
in tow across the Atlantic, 
dropping her one day’s steaming 
outside home waters, and St 
George bore up Southampton 
Water, where after her decks 
had been cut about she took 
her place as the missing saint. 
She found herself in goodly 
company, for was there not an 
Archangel also engaged on the 
same task? And with these 
hospital ships there were joined 
—most pathetic of all, as 
coming from a country that 
knew no healing hand—the 
vessels Belgium lent for this 
work, vessels which were built 
for the airy fancies of Ostend 
in the summer months, but 
whose names ring prophetic of 
the sterner years that awaited 
them—Princesse Elizabeth, Jan 
Breydel, Ville de Liége, Stad 
Antwerpen, Pieter de Coninck. 
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These ships were all of the 
same type as the “ packet” 
transports that carried most 
of the Army’s millions to France 
without the loss of a single life. 
They have long since returned 
to the services from which 
they were drawn—cross-Chan- 
nel, Irish Sea, Thames, or 
Clyde waters—but on board 
them there must dwell the 
ghosts of many memories— 


Upon the sunlit decks the folk pass 
careless to and fro, 

Watching the cliffs of France loom 
near, the white sands clearer grow ; 

Lightly they come, and lightly they 
leave—how should they know? 


The little ships steam coastwise by 
Margate or the Clyde, 

Sped by light laughter: noiselessly 
slips past the setting tide, 

And none can see the shadows that 
down the gangways glide. 


For upon all the ships that cross the 
narrow seas I hear 

Whispers of phantom voices, songs that 
fade and then come near, 

Songs of the marching armies that were 
of yester-year. 


Haunted by vanished hopes are they— 
the troopships that once spanned 

The Channel seas, About their decks 
lingers a shadow-land 

Of youth, whose eyes are tranquil as 
the stars in God’s right hand. 


When the wild moon goes riding abov 
the storm-clouds’ rift 

Or the fog-wraiths close and stir, un- 
curl and lightly lift, 

Or sunset makes of a great cloud a 
crimson-flame snowdrift, 


Like birds home-bound they fill the 
ship. The waves in the dawn-wind 

Lilt, and the open waters leap up: 
there—far behind— 

The coast of France, and right ahead 
white cliffs—all else is blind. 
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These fast ‘“* packet-boats,”’ 
the ship par excellence for 
cross-Channel trooping, had al- 
ways been used on the Folke- 
stone route for drafts, but it 
took some time to introduce 
this type of troopship on the 
longer run at Southampton 
owing to the opposition offered 
by the War Office to separat- 
ing in any way personnel from 
their impedimenta when mov- 
ing units. Simultaneously with 
their advent at the latter port 
another experiment was made. 
Mr Winston Churchill, then 
First Lord of the Admiralty, 
here overshot the mark. By 
his personal intervention and 
foresight he had done much 
to assure the safety of the 
cross-Channel lines of communi- 
cation, but vision in one respect 
became prejudice. He had set 
his heart on finding an unsink- 
able troopship, and was ad- 
vised that an oiler suitably 
prepared might almost attain 
this object. He was deaf to 
suggestions that troops would 
be uncomfortable, that speed 
would be absent, that berthing 
facilities would be taxed to the 
utmost both at Southampton 
and Havre. Safety became his 
temporary obsession. The Ad- 
miralty Store Department pro- 
duced casks in immense num- 
bers, they purchased old cork 
and strange flotsam and jetsam, 
they sought far and wide for 
buoyant material. Their search, 
and the immense amount of 
internal work necessary to con- 
vert the ships, occupied months, 
While the First Lord wrote 
minutes demanding an assort- 
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ment of heads upon chargers 
for a delay which he regarded 
as engineered by technical ad- 
visers who were entirely op- 
posed to his plans, and whose 
opposition was fortified by the 
fact that vessels for carrying 
oil-fuel were sorely needed for 
their normal function. At last 
the Naval Transport Staff at 
Southampton collected a con- 
siderable fleet of these troop- 
oilers, but resolutely refused 
to use them until they had 
carried out further work to 
make them habitable for troops. 
In the end they persuaded the 
Commander-in-Chief at Ports- 
mouth that in order to appease 
those at Whitehall he must 
provide a large escort of de- 
stroyers to take at least one 
of them across. He did so 
—200 troops were risked on 
this leviathan, which wallowed 
across at six knots while de- 
stroyers circled her in all direc- 
tions, and sea-gulls shrieked 
with mirth. What the feelings 
or the language of her captain 
were to find his oil-carrier con- 
verted to this strange use had 
better not be committed to 
print, but no doubt the troops 
themselves enjoyed it all, for 

‘*Calm was the day, and through the 


trembling air 
Soft-breathing Zephyrus did softly 


play.” 
No other trip was ever made 
—a new First Lord had just 
come into power, and on the 
assurances of his advisers that 
safety could best be obtained 
by other means he allowed the 
vessels to return to their proper 
sphere. A dim reflection of 
2E2 
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these happenings, but carefully 
veiled, may be found in the 
pages of Hansard of this period, 
but it should not be assumed 
that the scheme in itself was 
unsound. Towards the close 
of the war the empty - barrel 
plan received an unsolicited 
testimonial. A vessel from the 
States had discharged paraffin- 
oil in Dublin and took on board 
a quantity of empty casks on 
the return journey. Off the 
Tuskar she was badly tor- 
pedoed, but was able to return 
to port under her own steam. 
When dry-docked it was per- 
fectly apparent that had it not 
been for the casks she must 
certainly have sunk immedi- 
ately. 


Some ships seem to be born 
unlucky, just as some captains 
were born to be torpedoed. 
There was the 1000-ton France. 
Long before the war she ran 
between Dieppe and Newhaven ; 
then the Prince of Monaco or 
some other wealthy princeling 
of the Céte d’Azur, purchased 
her as a private yacht, but 
times changed, and she lay for 
hire in Marseilles Harbour. Al- 
ways on the look-out, the Ad- 
miralty in an evil hour char- 
tered her for cross - Channel 
work. <A _ British master - 
mariner went overland to bring 
her home, but by the time 
the ship reached Gibraltar her 
boiler tubes had gone wrong, 
and most of her French crew 
—the sweepings of the port of 
Marseilles — were in mutiny. 
The senior naval officer placed 
a party of naval ratings aboard 
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her, and with halts at Ferrol 
and Brest she ran her way 
round to Southampton, where 
repairs to make her fit for 
service occupied months. Her 
chapter on the service was a 
series of mishaps. Once she 
collided with an up-Channel 
liner, but got off with only 
slight damage, and then fol- 
lowed the biggest tragedy. 
Built with the sharp-cut lines 
of a yacht, on a stormy night 
she crossed to Havre with her 
quota of troops, a torpedo-boat 
acting as escort, zigzagging be- 
fore her. How it happened 
none ever really knew, but one 
or other misjudged the dis- 
tance, and like a knife the 
France drove with all her 17- 
knots speed clean through the 
ill-fated ship, one-half of which 
sank at once, and the other 
half drifted away into the 
darkness. The transport her- 
self which inflicted the death- 
blow suffered only a jammed 
bow-rudder and a slight leak 
in her fore-peak, yet she 
was powerless to aid, cum- 
bered as were her decks with 
soldiers lying about in utter 
sea-sickness. But that help- 
less torso of a torpedo-boat 
continued in some way to keep 
afloat, with a few of the crew 
clinging to her, long enough 
for a destroyer to spy her at 
dawn and take the men off 
ere she sank. Derelicts, though 
not so strange as this, were 
sometimes picked up at sea by 
naval craft in war-time, not 
only torpedoed vessels which 
remained afloat after the crews 
had taken to the boats, but 
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vessels whose crews, imagining 
themselves to be torpedoed at 
night, had tumbled overboard 
in indecent haste. One such 
derelict, but torpedoed in reality, 
not in imagination, the Van 
Stirum, a frozen-meat transport, 
was found drifting in the Irish 
Sea one Christmas Eve by a 
tiny armed trawler. It was a 
wild time of heavy seas and 
driving sleet, but for thirty- 
six hours that dogged trawler 
fought the sea in a fierce en- 
deavour to snatch away its half- 
swallowed prey. Time and time 
again through the Christmas 
Day the hawsers broke, but 
fresh ropes were run aboard, 
and only when the waters were 
breaking over the transport’s 
decks did she sullenly give up 
the fight. There are some 
defeats which in their grandeur 
are worth more than any vic- 


tory. 

The Brussels had. been run- 
ning continuously for many 
months on the Rotterdam ser- 
vice under the control of her 
owners, the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company, and at last had 
to be laid up for overhaul. This 
was before her capture, and the 
murder of her captain, Fryatt, 
had still to come—a proof that 
German militarism had not 
yet plumbed the lowest depths. 
The Company had no vessel to 
replace her, the others having 
been requisitioned by the Ad- 
miralty. The absence of such 
@ Ship on the route was serious, 
for it meant that the link which 
knit up one source of recruits 
for the Belgian Army—those 
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who escaped across the borders 
of Belgium to Holland—was 
temporarily broken. Besides, 
there were wives and children 
of Belgian munition - workers 
waiting to come to England, 
and the Naval and Military 
Intelligence Departments found 
themselves somewhat hampered 
by the want of a passenger 
ship. To the Admiralty there- 
fore came the Home Office— 
the Department primarily con- 
cerned with Belgian refugees— 
and craved for a ship. Though 
requisitioned, she must have 
no outward signs that she was 
a transport, and she could 
carry no defensive armament. 
If she could ship cargo so much 
the better: it made her less 
remarkable. A vessel, the ss. 
Kilkenny, was found. She be- 
longed to the City of Dublin 
Steam Packet Company, and 
her ordinary trade was cattle, 
cargo, and passenger traffic 
from Dublin to Liverpool—too 
slow for a cross-Channel trooper, 
too high-class for a cargo- 
carrier. What could be better ? 

For about five months in the 
year 1916 she ran unconvoyed, 
loading up just below London 
Bridge with a small cargo, 
mainly the ingredients of mar- 
garine—nuts, oil, grease of vari- 
ous kinds, and, so it is reported, 
the blood of cattle—and bring- 
ing back from Holland the 
finished article. Her outward 
passenger traffic was of the 
scantiest description, but those 
who travelled, though they 


might appear undistinguished 
folk to the casual observer, 
were not doing so merely for 
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their health. Homeward she 
brought a miscellaneous collec- 
tion representing every nation 
under the sun, including besides 
Belgians—in the majority, of 
course—Russians, Poles, and 
Serbs who had escaped from 
German prison-camps. Alto- 
gether a useful service, and 
one which, in truth, the Ger- 
mans disliked. The vessel was 
without wireless, and once, so 
long overdue was she, that the 
worst was feared, but it was 
only heavy weather in the 
North Sea. At the beginning 
of June the Home Office no 
longer required her. The 
Brussels was ready for sea again. 
The Kilkenny went off to New- 
haven for a while to carry 
troops and stores to Dieppe, 
and the Brussels took her place. 
A fortnight later—on her second 
trip—the Germans pounced on 
her. One wonders whether if 
the vessel captured had been 
the Kilkenny the same fate 
would have been meted out to 
her captain as to Captain 
Fryatt. The charge would per- 
force have been different, for 
Captain M—— had never tried 
to ram a German submarine, 
but the finding would doubt- 
less have been the same. 


Of Messrs Cook’s tourist 
steamers that were taken down 
the Nile, pushed and squeezed 
through the locks. minus their 
paddles, and then towed to 
Mesopotamia by colliers and 
other transports; of the Ger- 
man sailing-ships interned in 
Egypt which Commodore Un- 
win of River Clyde fame, the 
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energetic Principal Naval Trans- 
port officer, cut down to hulks 
and then hitched behind other 
transports as safe petrol-carriers, 
or used for landing stores 
through the surf of the Pales- 
tine coast ; of fragile ‘‘ butter- 
fly ’’ steamers from the Clyde, 
tried in the early days as cross- 
Channel troop transports, and 
soon turned over to the less 
responsible task of mine-sweep- 
ing; of little craft with im- 
mense holds, the carriers of 
9°2-inch naval guns on railway 
mountings, guns of a length of 
60 feet and of parts weighing 
individually 50 tons, so massive 
in metal as to derange the com- 
passes of their carrying vessels, 
which thereupon had blindly 
to follow the stern light of the 
escorting destroyer in the dark, 
and trust to fetching up safely 
at Havre—of these and of 
many others much might be 
told by those who lived amongst 
them, but perhaps the strangest 
craft of all were those which 
came to light, mere skeletons 
of their former selves, after sub- 
mersion. 

The Bermudian was a troop 
transport employed in the Medi- 
terranean, having been brought 
across from Canada specially 
for trooping work. Her rate of 
hire, her accommodation for 
troops, her ancestry, or her 
flag are not to the purpose of 
this tale, which begins with a 
moonless night at Alexandria. 
There she lay at anchor in the 
great harbour awaiting further 
orders. The Naval Transport 
Staff had arranged for coaling- 
ports to be cut in her sides, and 
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as evening fell the contractor’s 
men went ashore, leaving only 
a few hands as watchmen on 
board. 


‘*Tt was not in the battle, 
No tempest gave the shock,” 


but at midnight the ship mys- 
teriously listed and heeled over 
till the newly-cut open ports 
eame flush with the water. 
So without any apparent cause 
she filled and sank, the nucleus 
crew only having time to lower 
a boat and push off. It was of 
course not an impossible pro- 
position to raise her, for Alex- 
andria Lake is not the English 
Channel, and very soon a sal- 
vage contractor got to work. 
But salvage cannot be rushed, 
and it was some months before 
the ship was refloated. That, 
however, is only half the story. 
The other half can best be 
told by those who boarded her 
after she was lifted. Alex- 
andria is a large city, but has 
not, so far as I am aware, 
adopted any system of dispos- 
ing of her sewage by up-to- 
date methods of septic tanks. 
The refloated Bermudian there- 
fore on a hot summer’s day 
was something to be imagined 
rather than experienced, and 
the sailor on board, who a 
year later wrote to the Ad- 
miralty and asked their lord- 
ships to remit to him the five 
Treasury Notes which he had 
lost when she sank, had truly 
a heart of oak. Needless to 
Say, the vessel required to 
have every particle of internal 
woodwork removed before she 
could be used again. Equally 
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unsavoury is the tale of the 
store transport Cloughton, which 
when struck by a _ torpedo 
struggled into the Lake of Bi- 
zerta, but sank there before 
she could be docked in the port. 
She too was raised—the rest is 
silence. If only in either case 
it had been the sunny shores 
of Italy, how different the story, 
there where the sea-depths are— 


** All overgrown with azure moss and 


flowers 

So sweet, the sense faints picturing 
them.” 

Follows now the strange 


story of the Araby. 

A few days before the Christ- 
mas of 1915 the transport 
Araby from the Plate to St 
Nazaire, with a deck-load of 
horses for the French Govern- 
ment, thence to Boulogne with 
oats and hay for the British 
Army, ran ashore in a fog off 
the latter port. She was towed 
off with only slight damage to 
her bottom, just sufficient to 
require her pumps to be kept 
going. Boulogne is not a har- 
bour to be lightly negotiated 
by ships of heavy draft, but 
with some demur the port 
authorities gave permission for 
the Araby to be brought in. 
Through sheer bad luck the 
unexpected happened: a tug’s 
hawser snapped in a gust of 
wind, and before a second rope 
could be run out, the stern of 
the vessel swung round and 
grounded on one of the pier- 
heads ; her bow lay across the 
other, and with a falling tide 
nothing could be done. Her 
back snapped, and she lay 
helpless blocking the port. This 
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was an unpleasant Christmas- 
box for the French and British 
Armies, for Boulogne was then 
the chief British supply base, 
the main port for discharging 
ammunition, besides being a 
place of disembarkation for 
drafts and embarkation for 
“leave ’’ men, not to speak of 
the varied commercial uses for 
which France required it. For- 
tunately there were no troop 
transports inside, and the num- 
ber of store transports was 
smaller than usual. 

It was imperative that no 
time should be lost in clearing 
the port. The salvage work 
was entrusted to the British 
Admiralty, which sent over 
Captain Young of the London 
Salvage Association. To blow 
up the wreck was impossible, 
as this would damage the piers 
and leave obstructions in the 
fairway. It was therefore de- 
cided to bulkhead off each 
broken section of the ship and 
float away the two halves. 
Within the port there were one 
or two tugs and a couple of 
the Folkestone motor lighters, 
the latter proving both useful 
and handy in clearing away 
the hay and oats, and in 
carrying working parties. The 
main difficulty was that inside 
there were no salvage tugs or 
‘camels ” for lifting purposes. 
Part of the pier had therefore 
to be cut away to let the 
salvage craft creep under the 
stern of the Araby and get to 
work inside. The local body 
of Royal Engineers, under the 
direction of Major Jellicoe, as 
usual gave invaluable advice, 
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and proved their cleverness and 
adaptability in making shields 
and concrete bulkheads, and in 
conjunction with a French con- 
tractor, preparing all the in- 
numerable items required at 
short notice for a work of 
this character. After about 
three weeks’ work the vessel, 
still undivided, was slewed 
round, and thus a channel was 
left clear for small craft. Five 
weeks from the date of the 
grounding the two halves were 
towed away and beached out- 
side the breakwater. 

Here one might have thought 
that the history of the Araby 
had ended, but this was by 
no means the case. Who was 
to pay? Had the owners 
abandoned the ship? Whose 
property was the wreck? Was 
she a ship now at all? Had 
the underwriters, who had paid 
her value to the owners, a 
claim on whatever was left ? 
Had the owners the right under 
French law to abandon a ship 
in such a position, and leave 
it to the port authority to 
clear it away? Had _ ship- 
owners, whose vessels were 
locked in or out, a claim against 
any one for consequential dam- 
ages? Why should the Ad- 
miralty provide free of charge 
to all and sundry of the in- 
terested parties the services of 
craft for which it was itself 
paying hire ? 

These interminable questions 
were never debated in the 
courts, for a difficulty of juris- 
diction arose. And while mat- 
ters thus remained in a legal 
fog, the French naval authori- 
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ties swore great oaths enragés, 
because the wreck lying on the 
foreshore grievously hampered 
their seaplane station. To- 
wards the end of the war, when 
even wrecks were valuable, an 
amicable settlement was at last 
reached: the British Govern- 
ment paid all accounts for work 
done, and bought the two pieces 
for a nominal sum, intending 
ultimately to tow them to 
England, rebuild the ship, and 
thus reap a modest profit. 
They carried out the former 
intention, but, alas! the latter 
was not to be. The bits were 
sold by public auction—also at 
@ nominal sum. 


What strange vessel is this 
gay with coloured lights steer- 
ing down the Red Sea? Like 
a phantom craft outlined in 
green, gold, and red, with flecks 
of blue, she has left Port Said 
amidst the babel of voices of 
the faithful wondering at the 
glorious sight. Have the van- 
ished days of Haroun-al-Ras- 
chid come once more, or the 
stars taken new hues in the 
Eastern sky? Does a rein- 
carnated Cleopatra in her bur- 
nished barge again float lightly 
down the Nile, past the mysteri- 
ous deserts, with Mark Antony 
by her side, the masts set with 
fireflies in the dark of night ? 
It is none of these things. It 
is the summer of the year of 
grace 1917, and England is 
fighting with her back to the 
wall. But she and her servants 


think still of the small things 
that make her the marvel of 
This is the vessel 


all nations. 
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which bears the Holy Carpet 
to Jeddah, the port of Mecca, 
on its annual pilgrimage. 

The organisers of this pil- 
grimage, a priestly caste of Cairo 
(for Egypt has ever been domi- 
nated by the expounders of 
divine cults), have been unable 
to hire a ship to carry the Car- 
pet this year, and the same has 
happened the year before and 
will happen once again, but the 
Admiralty fills the gap. A 
troop transport is returning to 
India after disembarking native 
drafts in Egypt, and to her 
is this honour assigned. Two 
thousand of the faithful ac- 
company the holy symbol, and 
the captain in charge of the 
warships at Port Said has 
entered into the spirit of the 
occasion, though he is but of 
alien speech and alien faith. 
From one of his Majesty’s ships 
of war have come these gaily- 
coloured lights, making of the 
sombre masts and rigging of 
the troopship a glow of twink- 
ling light. And so with a halo 
such as was never lit round it 
since the days of the Prophet, 
the Holy Carpet goes forth on 
its way, for though the empires 
of Europe are crumbling to 
dust, this thing—the mainten- 
ance of this pilgrimage un- 
broken—is a symbol to the 
earth that one empire still 
protects her subjects from least 
to greatest, so that all can say 
with truth—civis romanus sum. 

The Red Sea, however, in 
reality is no fairyland, either 
for ships or passengers. It can 
make of modern liners fitted 
with every ventilating device 
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for circulating air veritable 
floating hells. What was it 
like for the little Fleet Messen- 
gers which plied up and down 
it for years during the war ? 
They were small coastal steam- 
ers accustomed to carry coal in 
the Irish Sea or similar narrow 
waters, where the main object 
of all on board is to keep out 
air and water and raise as 
cheerful a warmth as possible. 
Some half-dozen of this type 
of vessel were sent to Egypt 
by the Admiralty after Turkey’s 
entry into the war, and there 
they remained almost until 
the Armistice, when some one 
in authority in naval circles 
in Egypt at last suggested that 
it would be charitable to allow 
them to have a turn in the sub- 
marine-infested waters of the 
Mediterranean. During the 
purgatory in the Red Sea the 
personnel of the ships changed 
completely, as service of a 
few years on its sunbaked 
coasts and gleaming rocks on 
board vessels with iron decks 
and tiny fo’c’sles was enough 
even for the British seaman, 
especially as he had no oppor- 
tunity of returning home to 
his wife and children. Their 
places were taken by Egyptians 
or Greeks, but some of the 
British officers patiently held 
out to the end. The awful 
monotony of the journeys up 
and down these coasts carrying 
stores and occasional camels to 
isolated garrisons of Indian 
troops at Akaba, Yenbo, Jed- 
dah, Hodeida, and Suakin seems 
enough to shatter the fibre of 
men for all time. To the world 





their service is a blank, and 
probably to themselves those 
years of fierce heat and numb- 
ing sameness have now become 
like the writing blotted off a 
slate, but the mark must remain 
on them and on these tiny 
craft. Rich and full com- 
pared to theirs seems the ser- 
vice of their sister-craft in the 
Aigean, cruising between Egypt, 
Cyprus, Salonika, and the is- 
lands, and filling up with stores 
for the Army—tibben (or Egyp- 
tian hay), barley, fire-wood, 
eggs (how prolific the hens of 
Egypt !), goats for the native 
Indian troops, fresh fruit for 
the mess of some distinguished 
general, and pigs for a destina- 
tion which can hardly have 
been Palestine. Surely “the 
story of the sea as the path- 
way of armies ”’ still remains to 
be written, and the stuff of 
which the tale will be woven is 
of a pattern strange and yet 
strong. 


A little ammunition trans- 
port from Newhaven: with 
her a torpedo boat. <A dark 
night, both vessels running with 
dimmed lights. Then a slight 
collision—the vessels fall apart 
apparently undamaged, but the 
impact has released the depth 
charge of the naval craft. A 
roar and a flash in the dark- 
ness, and next dawn a return- 
ing vessel picks up a dazed 
seaman clinging to wreckage, 
the sole survivor of the trans- 
port’s crew. 

Another ship from the same 
port—of 300 tons burden,— 
without escort, for there is no 
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moon, and torpedo boats and 
armed trawlers have been tem- 
porarily withdrawn on a sub- 
marine chase. She leaves at 
sunset—days run on, but no 
port has yet seen her pass in. 

A bigger vessel now—she 
has discharged her cargo of 
hay at Dunkirk, and puts to 
sea on her return journey to 
Leith. As she passes up the 
East Coast a fierce storm bursts 
from the south-east. It is the 
North Sea in winter, and the 
mines and counter-mines are 
adrift far and wide. Then a 
week later on the shores of 
Aberdeen some one picks up 
a broken piece of a ship’s 
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boat. The name of a trans- 
port is painted on it, but the 
sea tells no more tales. 

The same fate befalls an- 
other bound from London to 
Canada in ballast—its life goes 
out, and nothing more is known 
save that and a tiny piece of 
timber on the Cornish coast. 

Yes — strange craft — these 
four and more like them. Only 
waste-sea places and wild sea- 
birds know what overtook them, 
or how the crews on board met 
their end; but I seem to see 
them sailing into the ports of 
Heaven, and, as they pass the 
breakwater, on each masthead 
lights up a golden star. 
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WITH A DONKEY ACROSS SOUTHERN SPAIN, 


BY JAN GORDON (AND CORA J. GORDON). 


Ve 


AFTER his exertions of the 
yesterday we could not think 
of pushing Geraldine on without 
a rest, so we stayed during a 
day at that little mountain 
posada, which was called, by 
the way, the Posada de la 
Tonta, or the Posada of the 
Silly Woman, within sight of 
the crests of the snowy sierra. 
The two men who had flung 
themselves on to the hay-sacks 
on the night before were two 
travellers waiting for a cart 
which was to convey them and 
their luggage to Motril. It is 
typical of an appreciation of 
leisure rapidly disappearing 
from the world that they had 
been waiting one day for this 
cart, and were by no means 
certain whether it would ar- 
rive this day or no; nor were 
they unduly disturbed by the 
thought of a further delay. 
In the daylight there could be 
little pretence that this place 
was not a venta, for across the 
far end of the entrada, plain 
to see, was a wooden bar with 
a regiment of bottles and fat 
colonels of painted wine bar- 
rels, as is the general custom. 
However, this slip of veracity 
was now tacitly ignored on 
both sides. 

There were two girls in the 
family, and Jo, as a recog- 
nition of the kindness which had 


sent the young lad running 
after us in the night, decided 
to paint their portraits, partly 
as a return, and partly as a 
convincing proof of the possi- 
bility of producing pictures by 
hand. She was, however, in- 
terrupted in her preparations 
by the arrival of a motor dili- 
gence full of people. It was a 
diligence bound for Albunol 
which passed once a week. 
What a preparation there was ; 
and what a queer contact of 
the twentieth with the four- 
teenth centuries! And after the 
bustle was over, after the car 
had once more resumed its dust- 
raising trajectory, the com- 
ments of the fourteenth century 
upon the twentieth were not 
complimentary. The old wo- 
man stood at the door of her 
inn, clinking its coins in her 
hands, while using every dero- 
gatory epithet she had in stock 
to describe its manners. Nor 
was she wrong in her esti- 
mate. Spain does not appear 
to be gaining politeness by 
modernity. 

The expected cart arrived 
after lunch. It halted at the 
inn to pick up the passengers’ 
luggage, and to unload wine 
for the use of the inn. This 
wine was loaded into distended 
pig-skins, and each skin was 
enclosed in a strong rope bag. 
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Such wine-skins pack into carts 
more conveniently than do bar- 
rels of equal content. 

Jo then proceeded to the 
portrait of the youngest child. 
But no sooner did the girl hear 
that her portrait was contem- 
plated than she ran away, fear- 
ing that the operation would 
be painful. We had to assure 
her with the most wide-eyed 
honesty that the process did 
not hurt, and Jo _ further 
tempted her by exhibiting our 
collapsible aluminium drinking- 
cup, and a round ball of trans- 
parent green soap. These two 
marvels so overwhelmed her 
imagination that she became 
all eagerness to be painted, but 
she was childishly tired and 
bored before the sitting was 
over. Jo then painted the por- 
trait of her elder sister. 

Far from impressing the peas- 
ants with the skill of the craft, 
my wife produced a reverse 
effect. The portraits were much 
admired, and were yet on view 
when another man came in, 
and we heard one of the ac- 
tual spectators explaining the 
method. 

“Tt is the easiest thing in 
the world to do,” said he. 
“You have a piece of wood 
here,” with a flat movement 
of the hand, “and on this 
there are colours; you have 
another piece here,” with a 
vertical gesture, ‘“‘ which is 
clean. Then with a little brush 
thing you pick up colour from 
this, and you put it on to the 
other, and the picture comes 
all of itself. Just as easily 
as that.” 
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Jo gave the two portraits 
to the old mother, and as we 
were settling the bill on the 
following morning the woman 
said— 

“You will see that I have 
not charged you for the two 
breakfasts this morning. That 
is in repayment for the two 
portraits you painted yester- 
day for me.” 

At the outset of our trip 
we had thought that, partly 
for fun and partly to lighten 
expenses, we might make some 
extra money by doing cheap 
portraits at our stopping-places ; 
but the above naive estimate 
of the value of our work may 
explain why this plan was 
quickly allowed to drop. The 
peasants, however, readily pay 
out large sums for photographic 
enlargements finished off with 
crayon, because this is done 
with the machine. 

On the following day we 
set off to complete our passage 
over the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada. We traversed thir- 
teen kilometres of downhill 
without respite to balance those 
of the ascent from Albunol, 
so that the pass has twenty- 
two kilometres of ascent from 
the one side and eighteen from 
the other. Three kilometres 
more of slightly rising road 
brought us to Orgiva, starting- 
place for the motor diligences 
which run to Granada. Here 
we were once more refused 
entry to the principal inn, 
finding refuge in a country 
posada, which was deeply bow- 
ered in purple blossom of some 
climbing plant. It was an inn 
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built exclusively for the pannier 
traffic of the Sierra villages, 
and over the doorsill there was 
a drop of at least eighteen 
inches, which sorely bumped 
our cart getting in, but which 
proved a really serious obstacle 
to getting out again on the 
next day. Our bedroom had 
no window, nor any ventila- 
tion other than the door, so 
that we were forced to sleep 
practically in public, for to 
sleep in the heat with a closed 
door was impossible. 

From Orgiva to Granada, 
three days’ journey, was a trip 
lacking in great interest. At 
Lanjaron, our first stopping- 
place, we were greeted by a 
weeping woman, who was suffer- 
ing from toothache. In her 
account of the malady she 
mixed it up somehow with the 
death of her daughter which 
had occurred a year before, 
ascribing the one ill to the 
other. Luckily we had some 
toothache tincture with us, so 
without much ado I cleared 
out the tooth with a sharpened 
match, plugged it up with 
** tooth colloid,” and performed 
such a miracle that on the 
morrow the grateful woman 
accompanied us into the country 
for some distance. At the 
posada we were the most over- 
charged that we had been 
during the trip, the bill being 
twelve pesetas. 

The next day’s road was un- 
interesting, the country becom- 
ing the rolling corn-lands which 
characterise the province of 
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Granada. We reached a village 
called Durcal, and put up at 
the Posada del Sol. Here we 
clung closely within doors, for 
if we put our noses outside we 
were made the butt of coarse 
village laughter. There is some- 
thing maddening in being thus 
the object of public ridicule. 
We think that what tortures 
one the most is the feeling of 
helplessness. One has pitied 
the futile rages of the village 
idiot against his tormentors ; 
here one is in a like case. Any 
attempt at protest would only 
cause an exaggeration in the 
mirth one is raising. One has 
to move such a small distance 
from one’s normal sphere to 
become the village idiot. 

The posada stable contained 
a vicious stallion ; I tied Colonel 
Geraldine with some care at a 
distance from the dangerous 
beast. In the morning we 
found that some passing carter, 
having loosed Geraldine, had 
stolen our halter, with the 
result that Geraldine had wan- 
dered into the proximity of 
the stallion and had been 
kicked on the chest. Luck- 
ily the wound was but flesh 
deep. 

We hurried away from Dur- 
cal, and feeling that Geraldine 
was wounded, we decided to 
make a short journey for the 
day. Falling, however, into 
another inhospitable village, 
where we were refused lodg- 
ings once more, we decided to 
keep on our way to the town 
of Granada. 
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Granada may be romantic 
from the angle of the Pullman 
car and of the Grand Hotel; 
Granada may be romantic from 
the angle of the tourist we 
discovered before the Foun- 
tain of Lions in the Alhambra, 
boring his family with the his- 
tory of El Zagal, Boadbil, and 
the Sultana Ayxa la Horra red- 
hot from Baedeker; Granada 
may be romantic to the voyager 
who pays his fifty pesetas (and 
extras) to see a fake perform- 
ance got up by the king (?) of 
the gipsies and his crew in the 
notorious cave-dwellings; but 
from the point of view of the 
wearied road traveller who 
reaches Granada in worn alpa- 
gatas with a wounded donkey, 
the town wears another aspect. 
A Granada with bedraggled 
decorations, counting over the 
losses occasioned by the failure 
of the great June fiestas owing 
to continued rains, is a different 
Granada from that which the 
casual traveller sees. If there 
is one experience we are thank- 
ful that we did not have, it is 
that of having to traverse 
Granada with our donkey and 
cart. Luckily for us, we were 
able to lodge in the suburbs 
of the town in a small comfort- 
able posada, seemingly dedi- 
cated to the sorting of haricot 
beans, and we resumed our 
way by turning back along the 
road we had come to branch 
off subsequently towards Ma- 
laga. Thus we were not forced 
to go into the town with the 


Colonel and our tinker’s turn- 
out. 

This is not a narrative of 
pictorial description, and the 
Alhambra has received suffi- 
cient praise from Theophile 
Gautier and others, but in 
passing we may note that one 
wish of the great romantic 
Frenchman has been accom- 
plished. He desired to have 
a pavilion moulded from one 
of the chambers of Boadbil’s 
palace. To-day one-third of 
the cafés, one-eighth of the 
banks, are copied from, one- 
half of the shop windows are 
occupied by pastiches of, the 
interior decorations of the Al- 
hambra. If anything could 
sicken one of a work of art 
it is this degrading imitation ; 
and it speaks a world for the 
subtle beauty of the Alhambra 
that one can pass through all 
these abominations and yet 
come to the Arabian master- 
piece with surprise and delight. 
It was not always so. Formerly 
the Granadans did not recog- 
nise the treasure on their hills ; 
had they done so it would have 
been desecrated or destroyed 
inevitably. The palace has 
been saved by neglect, formerly 
given over to the habitations 
of the swarming prolific gipsies, 
whose horses threshed with 
their iron-shod hooves the 
marble pillars of the Court of 
Lions. 

It becomes tedious after a 
while to be the cynosure of 
all eyes, especially tedious to 
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be the continual butt of igno- 
rant and sly grinning. Granada 
jeered at us in a covert fashion 
because Jo wore a panama hat 
and alpagatas, as though Salis- 
bury should sneer at bared 
head and country boots. The 
hat might have been passed 
(especially if it had been one 
of the last year’s fashion from 
Paris), but the alpagatas were 
inexcusable. One evening dur- 
ing the third day poor Jo’s 
exasperation came to a head 
and overflowed. I had been 
waiting for the inevitable to 
occur, and on one or two occa- 
sions had threatened basely to 
desert her in the road. A girl 
who was selling prickly pears 
at a small street stall was 
publicly convulsed with mirth, 
and shrieked out to a com- 
panion to come and see the 
sight. Jo whirled on her. 
“Why are you behaving in 
this indecent manner?” she 
said to the girl. “It is be- 
cause I am a stranger. One 
would imagine that strangers 
never come to your town, or 
that you feel so at liberty to 
insult a person merely because 
she is a stranger? Do you 
think that I enjoy being the 
butt of an ill-mannered girl 
like you? Before we reached 
Granada we thought that 
Spaniards prided themselves on 
courtesy. If you went to Eng- 
land you would be different 
from everybody else, yet no- 
body would jeer or point at 
you. And how would yow like 
to be the laughing-stock of all 
the silly girls on the roadside 
where you were a stranger ? ” 
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Never have I heard my wife’s 
Spanish so word-perfect and 
so fluent. It overwhelmed the 
prickly pear-seller, who stood 
getting red and white by turns, 
gasping with surprise and with 
genuine shame. For though 
the rudeness was in a@ way 
malicious, yet at root it arose 
more from thoughtlessness than 
from malice. 

When Jo had had her say, 
the girl muttered— 

“Si, sefiora! We are indeed 
ill-mannered and very back- 
ward here. We are a little 
uneducated people.” 

‘Well, then,’ retorted Jo, 
“the next time that you feel 
inclined to jeer at a foreigner, 
don’t forget it.” 

And away she marched, 
secretly surprised, delighted, 
and intensely relieved at the 
success of her outburst. 

Yet at moments Jo enjoyed 
herself in Granada. She had 
commissions from two friends 
to buy old Spanish shawls, and 
as she wanted one for herself 
as well, she had a task which 
kept her quite busy, during 
the execution of which she 
learned quite a lot about Span- 
ish shawls. Her method was 
the following. She entered the 
first antiquary’s shop, and there 
examined a series of shawls, 
while the saleswoman let drop 
—in order to impress my wife 
—a number of facts concerning 
old shawls and their varieties 
in respect of age. Jo made a 
note of these various data, and 
with her newly-won knowledge 
went to another shop. Here 
she poured her wisdom at the 
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shopwoman, who riposted with 
more recondite information. 
And so my wife progressed 
from shop to shop, gathering 
knowledge in a rolling snow- 
ball fashion. The last shop 
she entered, mistaking her for 
an expert, offered her a large 
percentage if she would intro- 
duce English visitors from the 
hotels. Subsequently Jo car- 
ried her knowledge to Cadiz 
and to Seville, but at last 
came back to Granada and 
made her purchases there, as, 
owing to the ruined fiestas, 
the merchants in some sort 
of a panic were for the 
moment forgoing their usual 
exorbitant profits. 

At Granada, too, the problem 
of an eating-house suitable to 
our lowly station was happily 
solved. I should almost like 
to assert that the best restau- 
rant in Granada is also the 
cheapest. Only it does so 
depend on what you are ready 
to admit is a good restaurant. 
One does not eat with the 
eyes, yet no doubt some subtle 
connection is made between 
optical satisfaction and the 
welling forth of the effective 
juices of digestion. Somehow 
your eye tickles your gland. 
But then, again, what con- 
stitutes optical satisfaction ? 
Do mirrors and gilt and badly- 
painted frescoes, glass factory 
water-bottles and waiters in 
crumpled shirt-fronts, really 
give pleasure? If one con- 
trasts with these the simplicity 
of pure whitewashed walls; a 
couple of common calendars ; 
queer little flower-pots sprout- 





ing vivid crimson artificial 
flowers; wine bottles filled 
with a cider-coloured wine, wine 
bottles with spouts so that one 
squirts the liquid into the 
mouth, thus gaining, I do 
assure you, twice the flavour 
with half the fluid; and a 
waitress who was not only 
waitress but cook, cellarman, 
cashier, owner, and never-ceas- 
ing monologist —if one con- 
trasts the one with the other, 
I say, for optical satisfaction, 
then I can assure you my 
choice would not be long in 
the making; the one is any- 
where, the other is Spain. If, 
again, you would contrast the 
food, contrast beef-steaks, fried 
potatoes, salads, fish, and 
Dutch cheese with fried rice, 
cocido, chick peas and bacon, 
stuffed tomatoes or pimientos 
and gazpacho, then again one 
may say that the one is any- 
where, the other is Spain. We 
hold it for almost indisputable 
that cooking tastes nowhere 
more perfect than in its natural 
home. Soho is not Paris; can 
the haggis be eaten out of 
Scotland ? bouillabaisse away 
from the shores of the Medi- 
terranean is almost unthink- 
able; what Anglo-Indian will 
look at an English-made curry ? 
And so on. There is, let it be 
admitted, a sort of Esperanto 
cooking, a sort of cooking which 
“swallows itself” irrespective 
of time or place;+ but who 
travelling would talk Esperanto 
if he could talk the true lan- 
guage, who would speak French 
in Provence if he could talk 
Provencal? Therefore, I say 
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that the best restaurant in 
Granada is also the cheapest. 

I discovered it by chance, 
hurrying along, when my eye 
was caught by a division of 
perspective, one of those angular 
houses which, wedged in be- 
tween two spreading streets, 
looks not so much like a house 
as like the truncated bow of 
a steamship. There was in 
the narrow end wall an incon- 
spicuous doorway, and painted 
by some amateur printer in 
tottering and half - obliterated 
letters the screed— 

“Plates for 25, 45, and 60 
centimos.” 

Since we had found no 
“ plates’ in Granada cheaper 
than one - peseta-twenty or 
thereabouts, we were at first 
Staggered by this fall in price 
—first staggered, then intim- 
idated, but finally tempted 
if only for experiment. So 
through the inconspicuous door 
we came into the interior al- 
ready catalogued. In size it 
was no larger than the fore- 
castle of a very small yacht. 
With a squash ten people could 
have dined there. An inner 
room, reached by edging one’s 
way through a tiny cumbered 
kitchen, would seat four more, 
and so the clientele of Dolores 
could at no time exceed four- 
teen at once; but she worked 
long hours, from six in the 
morning till one next morning 
—lack of condensation could be 
balanced by the accumulations 
cf overtime. 

Dolores herself was short, 
robust, and with beady eyes ; 
she kept up a continual chatter 
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of conversation, running from 
one room to the other with no 
interruption of talk, so that 
subjects begun in the forecastle 
were completed in the back 
cabin, with some intermediate 
parts wasted upon the deaf 
ears of the stewpans and casse- 
roles in the galley. We learned 
her history in something of the 
way one might come to com- 
prehend a tale by Conrad if 
it were discovered in loose 
sheets with the page number- 
ings obliterated. These facts 
included a young son who was 
just off to Malaga to be edu- 
cated ; a rich South American 
uncle who was paying for the 
son’s education; the past 
ownership of a posada which 
she had relinquished; and a 
profitable journey to South 
America. The details of how 
from posadaship she had fallen 
to this minute eating-house 
were slurred over. We dis- 
covered them later. In the 
posada Dolores had been ex- 
travagant to ruin, to bank- 
ruptecy, in fact, by trying to 
make a posada into a sort of 
boudoir for travellers. One 
miracle, however, she had 
achieved in it—she had con- 
quered bugs. 

The cooking of Dolores can- 
not properly be praised; it is 
impossible to translate the joys 
of one medium into another. 
One can only, as Wilde shows, 
use the inspiration from the 
one to create different or equl- 
valent beauties in the other 
art. But to-day rhapsodies 
are out of fashion. A paragraph 
beginning, “Oh, cooking of 
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Dolores, to what may I liken 
thee?’ would be skipped by 
the reader who has learned a 
proper scorn of fine writing 
and of purple passages. Yet 
the flavour of Dolores’ cocido 
on the palate of memory al- 
most emboldens me to venture. 
What is a cocido? Why, to 
translate literally, it is a 
cooked fusion of edibles over 
the fire, transmuted by the 
philosopher’s stone of the casse- 
role into veritable manna, the 
only effective transmutation 
yet discovered by which lead 
is turned to gold. And her 
stuffed pimientos! Only one 
action can express her stuffed 
pimientos, an action described 
by the gymnasium instructor 
in ‘Punch’ thus, “‘ You puts 
your ’and to your lips, gentle- 
men, and then takes it away 
as if you was drawing an ’air 
from them.” Not that the 
pimientos of Dolores ever con- 
tained hairs. And her gae- 
pachos! The gazpacho is made 
thus: small shreds of lettuce, 
cucumber, pimiento, and bread- 
crust are stirred with oil and 
vinegar in the bottom of a 
soup plate, the dish being then 
filled up with water. Gautier 
calls it a soupe infernale. Jo 
came to like gazpacho—it was 
very refreshing ; she said that 
the gazpacho of Dolores was 
superfine. I take her words 
on trust. I praise Dolores’ 
gazpacho by proxy; there are 
conventionalisms in me which 
I cannot overcome, or which, 
properly speaking, I am not 
very tempted to overcome. 

At Granada we stood once 
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more on a division of the ways, 
a northward and a southern 
route to Malaga; each was 
equally marked “ picturesque ” 
on the map, each interesting 
historically. We were uncer- 
tain which to take. The fact 
that the railway touched the 
northern route at a place called 
Loja tempted us to take the 
southern route; but Dolores 
solidified this decision. She 
said that her ex-posada had 
been at Alhama de Granada, 
on the southern road. She 
then added that it was the 
posada ‘‘la mas curiosa” in 
the whole of Southern Spain. 
Such an opportunity we could 
not miss: to see the most 
curious posada of South Spain ! 
So we bound ourselves to the 
southward road, and thus fol- 
lowed unwittingly the very 
road taken by Gautier (for we 
had not then read Gautier’s 
‘Spanish Voyage ’). Strangely 
alike to Gautier, indeed, we 
were. Gautier rode to Malaga 
to be present at a bull-fight 
at which the greatest Torero 
of his day, Montes, was per- 
forming; we hurried to Ma- 
laga, having heard that the 
greatest fighter of our day, 
Belmonte, was taking part in 
a Corrida there within five 
days. We could just cover the 
distance in the time. But 
Gautier rode with a company ; 
he was clad in the old Spanish 
costume of velvet, slashed and 
buttoned with silver; he was 
accompanied by a man who 
had a free passage from the 
brigands of the Tajos of Cacin. 
We slouched in dusty attire, 
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shepherding a donkey, and the night. 
only robbers we might fear mantic, we in a materialistic 
were the blood-thieves by age. 


On the road once more, and 
very glad to be free of Granada. 
But we were not free so easily 
as we had imagined at the 
setting off. There are nine 
kilometres to walk before one 
frees oneself totally from the 
Granadan influence, for to this 
distance a tramway extends 
into the country, having a ter- 
minus at a village called Gabia 
la Grande. A storm had raged 
overnight, and these nine kilo- 
metres were of badly-made well- 
soused road, so that the water 
and liquid mud stood in deep 
pools, through which willy- 
nilly we were forced to go. 

We had a companion for 
this part of the road, an arriero 
who possessed two lean don- 
keys, on the backs of which 
balanced hampers of esparto 
grass made over a foundation 
of withes. He was a man 
emaciated, darkened, and 
scored by the sun and by ex- 
posure; he wore a cotton 
blouse and pants, and a broad- 
brimmed ragged straw hat; 
on his bare and gnarled feet 
he had sandals of esparto 
grass, fortified with donkey’s 
shoes on the heels. A long 
stick thrust through his belt 
stuck out behind from beneath 
his blouse, looking very like a 
monkey’s tail. Thus he went 
wind and rain, scorch or drench. 
We walked some way with him, 
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and, as the Spanish custom 
permits, questioned him about 
his business. He was a specu- 
lator; he had bought cherries 


in the mountains behind 
Granada, and was carrying 
them to Alhama. Yesterday 


he had done some twenty-eight 
kilometres, including purchas- 
ing and packing his cherries ; 
to-day he proposed to himself 
a little jaunt of what was 
fifty-six kilometres by road, 
which he would shorten by 
about ten kilometres on the 
cuts. At Alhama he hoped to 
sell at a profit. If, however, 
there was a glut of cherries at 
Alhama, he would be compelled 
to descend to Velez Malaga, 
another day’s trip of forty- 
seven kilometres. Small won- 
der his feet were gnarled, small 
wonder he was not fat. The 
donkeys, too, were lean; each 
carried the full weight—two 
hundred pounds to the smaller 
donkey, two hundred and fifty 
pounds for the larger one. 

Our friend left us at Gabia 
la Grande. Here on the day 
before the dust should have 
been nearly three feet deep, 
now it was transformed into 
a dough which reached to the 
axles of our cart. 

The chancel of Gabia Church 
is a most effective piece of 
monumental masonry, but be- 
neath it I toiled, winning foot 
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Gautier lived in a ro- 
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by foot through the clay. The 
passage through the village of 
Gabia cost us twenty minutes 
of heart-breaking labour. Our 
donkeyman with his panniered 
beasts went by, skipping along 
the footpaths; he left us to 
our fate. 

From Gabia la Grande to 
Mal4, eight kilometres of un- 
eventful road, though winding 
with many a “false crest,” 
and finally a steep descent, 
down which we rattled into 
the jolliest village we had en- 
countered. We were bound for 
the Ventas de Huelma, ten 
kilometres farther along the 
Malaga road. As we passed 
through Mala, the people called 
on us to stop; they invited 
us to stay with them for the 
night. But Belmonte was five 
days away, so we replied with 
a “No puede ser.” A man 
followed us for a kilometre out 
of the village, and coming to 
a venta persuaded us in. The 
day was young, he said; the 
Ventas de Huelma were prac- 
tically in sight, a mere nine 
kilometres of flat road. 

In we went, and our follower 
began to ply us with drink, 
and offered us @ meal. He 
became indignant at the idea 
that we in turn should pay for 
anything, and read us a lec- 
ture on the honour of Spain. 
The afternoon developed into 
a concert, for twenty carters 
carrying tanks of petroleum 
arrived, and with song and 
guitar we passed the heat of 
the day most merrily. Our 
host once more tried to per- 
suade us to return to Mala, 
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but we, with eyes on Malaga, 
were reluctant to turn back. 
So at last, with fervent adios 
from the twenty carters and 
from our new acquaintance, 
we went on, accompanied by 
a bootmaker and his wife, who, 
having missed the post-motor 
from Granada, were also walk- 
ing to the Ventas. We were 
glad of the bootmaker’s com- 
pany, for although he was a 
dull fellow, we hoped selfishly 
that he would introduce us to 
a posada at the Ventas. After 
a while we were joined by 2 
carter, who gave a lift to the 
bootmaker’s wife, for she was 
walking in high-heeled boots. 

To our dismay, the boot- 
maker deserted us at the en- 
trance to the village. He was 
probably frightened at the very 
contingency which we were 
anticipating. All alone we went 
to the door of the posada, at 
which were seated a pair of 
young women, very stylishly 
dressed, with their faces heavily 
powdered, as is the Spanish 
custom. We were walking into 
the posada, but they stopped us. 

** What do you want ? ” they 
demanded. 

‘“‘A bed for the night,” we 
answered. 

“Not here, then,’’ they re- 
torted. 

‘* Where can we stay?” we 
asked. ‘“‘Is there another po- 
sada ? ” 

“What is that to us?” 
asked the young women, con- 
temptuously turning their 
backs. 

On the recommendation of 
the carter, a posada in the 
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centre of the village—which 
was but one street—took us in, 
though refusing to allow us to 
mount into the upper sanc- 
tuary, where the family locked 
itself for the night. Bedrooms 
they had, but we appeared too 
dangerous to be allowed into 
them. You must know that 
the last brigand was killed in 
this district only fifteen years 
ago. But the peasants are 
very nervous under all circum- 
stances. We had a friend, a 
young Spanish painter, who 
went to work in the country. 
He used to carry his colours 
in a well-made wooden box 
with a brass handle. After he 
had been a few days resident 
in the district, the rumour was 
spread that a famous robber 
from Madrid was in the locality, 
and that he could be recognised 
by the wooden case in which he 
carried his pistols. In con- 
sequence our friend had one 
or two very unpleasant inci- 
dents with the country - folk 
and their dogs before he could 
convince them of his innocence. 

The posada in which we were 
now lodged was a ramshackle 
place with a large backyard, 
behind which a group of gipsies 
had set up an encampment. 
These gipsies were selling paper 
toys and Japanese gauds, which 
the women had stuck in their 
hair. In the posada, too, was 
a gipsy couple with a baby, 
but the latter had no relation- 
ship with the vagrants, being 
well-to-do, and proud of it. 
They treated us with a certain 
disdain. Over their supper 
they postured a most extrava- 
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gant mummery of luxury, mak- 
ing out of an omelette and a 
gazpacho a veritable banquet 
in the manner of Lamb’s re- 
tired captain. After the gipsies 
had dined we were allowed to 
eat. 

My wife was crazy to sleep, 
for she was very tired, having 
been ill at Granada, and, in- 
deed, for some days before 
reaching that town. She was 
now recovered, though the ex- 
ercise had told upon her. But 
for long hours no sleep was 
possible. People came and 
went, animals tramped to and 
fro across the space which was 
to be our bed. At last the 
mattresses were spread for our- 
selves, for the gipsies, and for 
some donkey-drivers who had 
come in very late. 

How we cursed those donkey- 
drivers and the gipsies. The 
new donkeys were females, and, 
as we have said, we once 
thought of calling Colonel 
Geraldine, Don Juan. So dur- 
ing the whole night Geraldine 
brayed donkey love-songs to 
the females, who answered him 
with fervour: Romeo and 
Juliet does not translate pleas- 
antly into asinine opera. Nine 
death scenes would hardly have 
assuaged our fury. To this 
animal chorus the humans 
added their part: the arrieros 
coughed and hawked as though 
they had consumption, the baby 
yelled, and the gipsy father 
snored. Nor were the bugs 
and fleas idle. 

We left the Ventas de Huelma 
without regret. 

To Alhama, a scorching day 
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and a Zigzag road, making 
twenty-nine kilometres of what 
was but sixteen as the crow 
flies. After we had gone seven 
or eight of the kilometres, we 
came to a venta perched on a 
hummock. We halted the don- 
key, for we had a ready thirst, 
and casual conversation lightens 
the road. Jo entered first. 
The house was very dirty, and 
in it a slatternly woman was 
talking to a man. Of us she 
took no notice. We stood for 
a while awaiting attention, but 
as none was offered, Jo politely 
asked if there were lemonade 
for sale. The woman did not 
interrupt her conversation. My 
wife repeated her request more 
loudly. The woman threw a 
sharp ‘‘ No! ’ over her shoulder 
and went on talking. 

“Come away,” I said; “‘ we 
will get no fun here.” 

We walked out, led Geraldine 
back to the road, and were 
moving off, when the woman, 
coming to the door, called out— 

“Hey, there! But what are 
you selling ? ” 

“Something in which you 
would not be interested,” re- 
plied Jo quickly. 

“What is it anyhow?” in- 
quired the woman. 

“Courtesy,” retorted Jo, 
smacked the Colonel with her 
open hand, and went on with 
a little song of joy in her heart. 

It was still early in the 
morning, but it was hot, and 
a8 one went along one felt 
that it was growing hotter, 
and that it would be hotter 
yet. One was conscious that 
there were at least eight hours 
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more of heat, and all illusions 
about June in Southern Spain 
were quite adequately dispelled. 
June, which had come in like 
a cold douche, was going out 
like a smelting furnace. An 
hour more along the road we 
met a strange figure of a man. 
He was very tall, lean, and 
emaciated ; huge moustaches 
sprouted from his upper lip, 
and hung like horns to below 
his chin on either side. He 
carried a tall pole, and attached 
to him was a ponderous bear, 
which, with tongue pendant 
and breath gasping, was creep- 
ing from shadow to shadow— 
though all were insufficient— 
under the bank. One look at 
the bear made us feel quite 
cool, it seemed to have reached 
all limits of physical tempera- 
ture. The bear leader was 
obviously a gipsy, but curiously 
unlike any Spanish gipsy we 
had known. In general, when 
the Spanish gipsy looks a gipsy 
he has a Southern Indian ap- 
pearance : one could, we think, 
mix up a selected band of 
gipsy men and women with a 
group of Eurasians or the paler 
Cingalese, and be unable to 
separate them again with the 
eye. This man looked like a 
Pathan. 

We halted mutually, and the 
bear huddled into a small 
patch of shadow. 

“Ts it far,” asked the man 
in bad Spanish, “‘ to the nearest 
village ? ”’ 

“Tt is some ten or eleven 
kilometres,’’ we answered. 

The bear groaned as though 
it had understood. 
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“Tt is hot in this country,” 
said the man, “ and the villages 
are very far apart.” 

“You are not a Spaniard, 
then,” we said. 

*“No, indeed,’ replied the 
man; “I am a Serb.” 

“A Serb!” we cried with 
delight. ‘“‘ Why, we have been 
in Serbia.” And we hunted 
up some half-forgotten phrases 
in his native tongue, thinking 
to delight him. But he con- 
fessed that he couldn’t speak 
a word of Serbian. Serbia he 
had left while a child. French 
he could speak, and German, 
some Hungarian too; but of 
his native language not a word. 
So we gave him a few coppers 
and resumed our road. 

We had perhaps made an- 
other two or three kilometres 
before we met a group of 
caravans. 

“More gipsies,” we thought. 

We came up to them and 
had. no more than said ‘‘ Bueno 
Dias ” to a venerable old man 
who was in the lead than we 
were surrounded by a shriek- 
ing crowd of women and 
children. 

“Water, water, sefiores. If 
you have water, for the love 
of God give us some; we die 
of thirst, we and our little 
children.” 

Rashly we handed to them 
our water vessel, which con- 
tained a large amount. With- 
out hesitation they emptied it 
dry, and this action is, I think, 
typical of gipsies: they expect 
every consideration, give none. 

We were, however, interested 
in this gipsy gang. The men 
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were of the same mould as the 
bear leader, and he was a mem- 
ber of their party. The aged 
man was now asking us whether 
we had met him. 

“Then you, too, are Serb ? ” 
we said. 

They were Serbs from the 
Roumanian border. In the 
extreme youth of the very old 
man they had left their native 
land, and had slowly crossed 
Europe, traversing Roumania, 
Hungary, Austria, Germany, 
France, and Spain. This tour 
had lasted over four genera- 
tions, and such is the uncanny 
facility with which gipsies learn 
foreign languages that their 
passage was marked by the 
successive loss of tongues. 
The old man had smatterings 
of all five, and could distin- 
guish between the various Ger- 
man dialects. And one by one 
sons, grandsons, and great- 
grandsons dropped language by 
language till the youngest could 
only speak Spanish. No doubt 
a practice of marrying with 
gipsy women of the country 
had aided this process. We 
had remarked before this gipsy 
faculty of language; we had 
met in Granada gipsies who 
spoke French or German or 
English with almost exemplary 
accent. Subsequently we have 
met Spanish gipsies in France, 
who, after thirteen years, could 
speak both French and several 
varieties of patois better than 
their native tongue. 

These gipsies had two miser- 
able caravans pulled by scraggy 
animals, on the backs of the 
first of which monkeys were 
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riding like postilions, and in 
the caravans with the bedding 
were several goats; they had 
also a cinematograph apparatus 
and half a dozen films. 

The children hovered round 
us whining for coppers in the 
true gipsy style, but the old 
man stilled them with a ges- 
ture. ‘‘ One doesn’t beg from 
people like these,” he said, and 
offered me a cigarette. We 
had told him that we were 
wandering painters, and he 
mistook us for true companeros. 

“This is a desperate prov- 
ince,” he said. “It is the 
worst, the meanest, and the 
most miserable I have dis- 
covered in all my wanderings. 
I am praying for the day we 
get out of it. We went down 
to Seville for the Easter feasts, 
and, of course, have to win 
our way back, taking a different 


route, but I deplore the day I 
came here. We starve all the 
time, and the terrible distances, 


the incredible distances be- 
tween village and village, are 
killing the cattle. What is 
Granada like for business ? ”’ 

“ You have some bad country 
to go through yet,” we said, 
“and we don’t think Granada 
will be profitable. We are 
going to Alhama; how are 
things there ? ” 

At the word Alhama the old 
man cursed heartily. 

“There is a devil of a town,” 
he cried. ‘There is a mayor 
who has built a theatre, and 
he refuses to allow anybody 
to perform who will not hire 
his theatre. He runs a cinema 
in it, and forbids any other 
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cinema to show at all. Oh, 
he’s a ——. I advise you to 
keep clear of Alhama. You'll 
do no business there. But the 
last village we were in, Cacin, 
that was a good one; we per- 
formed there last night and 
gained eight duros (forty pese- 
tas). That was good. It is 
off the main road some dis- 
tance, but I advise you to go 
to Cacin.” 

We thanked him for his 
advice, and told him that be- 
tween here and Granada was 
a gay village called Mal4. We 
added that perhaps the prov- 
ince of Murcia would be worth 
a visit. 

Then we asked them how 
they had moved about during 
the war. The old man said 
that he had heard that there 
was @ war of some sort, but 
that he was not very clear on 
the point. Was it not that 
the English were fighting the 
French? Was it yet over? 
Anyway, the war hadn’t af- 
fected him at all. Yet during 
part of the time he must have 
been in France, and he must 
also have moved from France 
to Spain during the hostilities. 

At last we separated, the 
gipsies going on to the Ventas 
de Huelma, where they pro- 
bably had a happier reception 
than did we; we going on to 
Alhama, where we were better 
treated than they. 

But first we had sixteen 
kilometres of road to traverse 
—sixteen kilometres without 
water and without shade. There 
is on the hillside on the Tajos 
of Cacin a tree, a stone pine, 
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the only tree on the roadside 
in the whole distance between 
Granada and Alhama, the only 
spot of shade in fifty-six kilo- 
metres. But it was badly 
placed for our needs, occurring 
much too early for lunch. So 
we passed it reluctantly, and 
dined later in a futile shadow 
contrived with umbrellas, which 
seemed to concentrate heat 
rather than shield it off. And 
we had not a drop of water ; 
the gipsy women had swallowed 
it all. The bread and hard- 
boiled eggs clogged our throats. 
Lewis Carroll says that “‘ there’s 
nothing like hay for thirst ”’ ; 
we thought at that moment 
that bread and hard-boiled eggs 
were very like hay. From the 
bridge over the river of Cacin 
to Alhama was the most piti- 
less climb we had made since 
the pass through the Sierra 
Nevada, and the day was twice 
as hot. Somewhere on this 
mountain - side Gautier, riding 
by night, was stopped by armed 
figures whom he thought were 
brigands, to find that they were 
a posse of carabineros hunting 
the brigands. Here the farms 
are surrounded by high walls 
with massive gates, little family 
fortresses which time and 
security have not yet dis- 
mantled. 

But at last we topped the 
crest and came in sight of 
Alhama. By this, for the first 
time in our trip, we had come 
to counting the quarter kilo- 
metres, as schoolboys count 
the last days of a term. We 
were thirsty. It is curious 
that I cannot describe such a 
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thirst. Pain one can under- 
stand by analogies, but a true, 
desiccating, agonising thirst is 
one of those conditions which 
no description makes compre- 
hensive. It is one of those 
states too which, when assuaged, 
immediately fades from the 
memory, for thirst is not a con- 
dition separate from the whole 
physical unit; it is like mad- 
ness. One cannot remember 
thirst, indeed, but one may re- 
member the drink that cures. 
To magnify the sensations of 
ordinary thirst by one thou- 
sand does not convey real 
thirst, but to magnify the 
delight of slaking a normal 
thirst does to some extent give 
an idea of the joys of the first 
drink. To experience the relief 
it is almost worth while to 
have been thirsty. 

Alhama was the first im- 
portant fortress won by the 
Spaniards from the Moors of 
Granada. Like Sorbas, it is 
a strongly-placed village built 
on a ridge of rock, and the 
street up into the village was 
of such a steepness that it ap- 
peared incredible that wheeled 
traffic could mount, the angle 
seemed to exceed the angle of 
coherent friction. I think that 
the slope actually did exceed 
this angle, but lumps and 
cobbles afforded notches into 
which the Colonel’s hoofs and 
my feet could find hold, and 
so, with terrific thrusts, up 
we went. 

But we had a_ hospitable 
welcome from the host of the 
Posada de San Francisco, that 
which had ruined Dolores. 
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What was curious about the 
posada? The most curious 
thing about it is that it was 
curious, for it was not queer 
at all. We left Alhama still 
wondering what Dolores meant, 
but on coming back afterwards 
the mystery was revealed. 

The word curioso in Spain 
is a strange word, and con- 
trasts queerly with the same 
word in English. I like to 
preach that the divergencies 
of meaning which this word 
has achieved in each land holds 
something of a parable between 
them. In both countries the 
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word curious has the common 
signification of inquisitive, but 
while with us it has from 
thence developed to mean queer 
or unusual, in Spain it has come 
to signify clean. Oan we trace 
this development thus? In 
Spain the curious man is active- 
minded, the active-minded is 
intelligent, the intelligent is 
clean; in England the curious 
mind is critically intelligent, 
and the critically intelligent is 
rare or unusual. I am no 
philologist, but I think that 
George Meredith would have 
accepted this analysis. 


XVIir. 


Alhama was a gratifying vil- 
lage after the Ventas and after 
Granada. The posada was 
clean, the people of it charm- 
ing, the village was talkative, 
and we heard flamenco-singing. 
The village was not exactly 
talkative to us, but a general 
burble of voices is companion- 
able; outside the posada of 
St Francisco was @ small square 
in which voices night and day 
never seemed to stop. We 
came back later to Alhama, 
staying there six weeks, and 
confess that in the end we 
became rather tired of this 
continual conversation; but 
80 one can get tired of exces- 
sive companionship. The fla- 
Menco-singing started at 4.30 
P.M., in @ small drinking-shop 
Opposite to our bedroom win- 
dow. A young man was im- 
bibing alcohol and exhaling 
song. They turned him out 

VOL. CCOXIV.—NO. MCOXOVII. 


of the bwvette at 2 o’clock A.M., 
but he sat on in the square, and 
having sung continuously from 
4.30 P.M. till 4 4.M., went home 
to bed. We got tired of this 
too, that very night. Still, an 
excess is always better than a 
deficit. 

Dolores had left her traces 


in the posada: there were 
imitation palms all up the 
staircase, and palms which 


tottered on bamboo stands at 
the head of the stairs; there 
was elaborate furniture in the 
dining-room. German prints 
of impossibly blonde lovers and 
of impossibly successful sports- 
men decorated the whole first 
floor.. She had also reorganised 
the lavatory arrangements so 
that there was a cesspool under 
the house, which later on gave 
the family diphtheria. The lack 
of sanitary arrangements which 
we had encountered every where 
2F 
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else was in reality preferable 
to the amateur attempts here. 
One sometimes wonders how 
sanitation survived the results 
of the first experiment. 

Gautier notes how he looked 
from the plaza of Alhama over 
the precipice and saw the foam- 
ing water flowing from the mill- 
wheels deep beneath; and 
though the greater part of 
Alhama was destroyed by earth- 
quake and has been rebuilt 
since his day, this scene has 
not changed a jot. To-day 
Alhama is growing in fame as 
a thermal resort owing to 
springs which arose after the 
earthquake. 

But we were hurrying on to 
Malaga. Three days remained 
before the famous bull-fight, 
so we left the hospitable posada 
and set out once more. To 
the Ventas de Zafarraya was 
twenty kilometres, half of 
mountain, half of plain, all 
covered by the rather dreary 
corn lands of Granada, which 
had provided an almost un- 
changeable landscape from Lan- 
jaron, five days’ journey. 

The Ventas de Zafarraya 
was the straightest, dreariest- 
looking little street of a village 
we had yet lodged in. It was 
backed by enormous cliffs on 
either side culminating in a 
narrow orifice, through which 
the road dropped over the 
mountains of Malaga to the 
coast. But this village was 


on the confines of the genial 
province of Malaga. The people 
in the village posada accepted 
us without demur, though at 
some cost of labour to them- 
selves, for they had to clear 
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a room filled with disembowelled 
mattresses for our accommoda- 
tion. We had no sooner stabled 
Geraldine and arranged our 
cart comfortably in the entrada 
than I was accosted by a 
gnarled and rheumatic old man 
who wheezed into my ear. 
For some while I could not 
comprehend him, but at last 
understood that he was talk- 
ing of a fine Murillo which was 
in the village. There are three 
great centres of antiquity-sell- 
ing in Spain—Granada, Seville, 
and Madrid,—and the villages 
we were now in lie between 
those first two, so that from 
a few discoveries of valuable 
pictures and from the growth 
of legend, these villages have 
got the idea that every oil- 
painting represents a fortune 
if only its virtues can be made 
manifest. By some means the 
name of Murillo has been caught 
by the populace, and hence 
every oil-painting, being worth 
a fortune, is necessarily by 
Murillo. This painting was 
not a masterpiece. It is diffi- 
cult in such cases to know 
what action to take: is one 
to be cruel and truthful, or 
is one to be kind and inflate 
false hopes? In this case @ 
German professor had preceded 
me; he had been kind and 
false. I could be no less, for 
humanity believes that which 
it wishes to believe, and I did 
not want to be dubbed a liar, 
nor to be accused of depre- 
ciating the goods in order to 
buy cheaply. So I praised 
“the Murillo” in my tur, 
but explained that we were 
painters who made pictures, 
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selling our own, not those 
of other people. To salve 


my conscience, I further said 
that they would find difficulty 
in selling their picture, that 
“ Murillos ’” of this nature were 
by no means rare, and that 
professional picture-buyers were 
not very generous, 

At the narrow pass which 
let one into the province of 
Malaga we found a small café, 
where soldiers were drinking 
wine, and we too sat down to 
watch the evening fall. These 
soldiers were stationed here to 
look out for smugglers, and 
the smuggler who would be 
idiot enough to creep through 
a narrow crack guarded by a 
file of soldiers deserves to be 
caught. Are there no paths 
across the mountains ? 

We had a gay evening in the 
posada. Our instruments at- 
tracted the whole village; a 
traveller could sing soleares 
and guajiras which I could 
accompany, while the men and 
girls danced fandanguillas to 
the sawing of an old fiddler. 
We kept it up with song and 
dance till late, and then, with 
cheery good-nights from every- 
body, retired to rest. Gone was 
the suspicion and the cold half- 
hostility of the provinces of 
Almeria and Granada. Here 
we were back once more in 
the temperament of Puerto 
Lumbreras. 

It was one tremendous down- 
hill to the coast, thirty-two 
and a half kilometres falling 
some two thousand feet through 
Scenery which grew progres- 
sively richer till we came to 
Velez Malaga, where Gautier 
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couldn’t get a supper because 
all the serving-girls of the 
posada were out dancing in 
the streets. But they have 
changed all that nowadays. 
The serving-girls dance in the 
streets no longer, because there 
is nobody to dance with, all 
the young men being in the 
village Casino gambling for 
money. However, we had 
reached Velez Malaga early in 
the afternoon. The Colonel 
seemed quite fit in spite of the 
heat and of the pace we had 
kept up. We decided to con- 
tinue our route to the coast to 
Torre del Mar, where we might 
hope to get a smell of the 
ocean, which should be refresh- 
ing after the heated heights of 
Granada. 

Torre del Mar was even more 
welcoming than the Ventas de 
Zafarraya. Happy the journey 
which has no history. At 
Torre del Mar the hostess wore 
ripe cherries for earrings; the 
ostler looked as if he were 
fourteen years old, and was, 
as a matter of fact, forty-six ; 
the arroz (rice and fish) for 
supper was impeccable, and 
what more can one say ? 

Away in a hurry on the next 
morning. This was the bull- 
fight day. We had twenty- 
one kilometres to cover, a 
lodging to find, clothes to 
change, and seats to get, so 
had need of all our enthusiasm 
to fill the programme. As a 
matter of fact, fifteen kilo- 
metres of the dusty road suf- 
ficed us. We came to the 
village of El Palo, and then, 
with a kind of intuition, funked 
the entry of Malaga during 
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the afternoon. So in El Palo 
we halted, questioning the 
people for a posada. We were 
at once told that there was 
no place at which we would 
care to stay. 

“That,” we replied, “ you 
cannot assert till you have seen 
some of the places we have 
stayed in.” 

At last they showed us a 
rough house at the roadside. 
This time, not we were too 
degraded, but the hostess con- 
sidered herself too humble. 
However, we effected persua- 
sion, urged Geraldine into the 
stable, carried our baggage into 
a small loft to be our bedroom 
from which they ousted the 
chickens, trundled the cart 
around into a neighbour’s gar- 
den—for one could not leave 
it in the street,—and so in a 
very short time we were ready 
and dressed up to take the 
tramear to Malaga. 

When we afterwards read 
Gautier, it seemed strange how 
parallel were our expeviences. 
We too could only get seats 
in the sun, and Belmonte for 
us, like Montes for him, refused 
to fight properly. I recollect 
vividly the appalling heat, the 
itinerant sellers of lemonade 
and of beer, the waving of 
hundreds of paper fans, the 
hawkers of crayfish and sea- 
anemones, and all the intimate 
addenda of the spectacle. The 
bull-fight was too far away, 
too insignificant. One had a 
thrill, telepathic excitement, 
when the whole gathering of 
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spectators whistled derision and 
anger at the recalcitrant Bel- 
monte. But we find it almost 
impossible to excite oneself 
with midgets. From the back 
of the bull-ring the performers 
were minute to the eye. This 
diminishment by distance puts 
a stop to sympathy; I have 
noticed @ similar phenomenon 
in the theatre when seated 
too far away. Apparent size 
controls emotional contagion, 
especially in tragedy. 

Ready to burst with dryness 
as @ parched popcorn, we 
bustled out of the ring with 
the dissatisfied crowds. There 
was afterwards a great car- 
riage parade through the green 
park-like avenue of Malaga. 
Those gorgeous shawls which 
hung like great tapestries over 
the balconies were now ex- 
hibited once more over the 
backs of motors or of carriages. 
These were coloured modern 
shawls decorated with huge 
roses worked in embroidered 
silk. Since the Hispano-Ameri- 
can War and the loss of Manila, 
the true Spanish shawl has 
disappeared ; the people wear 
them no longer. These modern 
shawls with their huge patterns, 
shawls which cost from £80 
to £100 apiece, are nowadays 
all made in the convents. By 
a curious irony the greater 
part is bought by the demi- 
monde. 

We had really hurried our 
journey to an end for nothing, 
having been just a month on 
the road. 
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PHINEAS T. BARNUM AND DEMOCRACY — ‘‘THE PRINCE OF 
HUMBUGS””— JUMBO AND THE AMERICAN PEOPLE—MR LLOYD 


GEORGE, 
GOVERNMENT—A 
ORATORY—AUBREY HERBERT. 


PHINEAS T. BARNUM! was 
the loftiest expression known 
to the nineteenth century of 
that mighty force which we 
call democracy, a force which, 
as the historian of the United 
States has told us, is irre- 
sistible, like the winds and the 
tides. Early in his life Phineas 
T. discovered the great truth 
that “a sucker is born every 
minute.” This discovery was 
the beginning of his philosophy 
and of his fortune. Recognis- 


ing that the voice of the 


“sucker ” is the voice of God, 
he kept his ear so close to the 
ground that he did not miss 
the sucker’s smallest whisper, 
and prospered exceedingly. It 
was his unchanging principle 
to give the people what it 
wanted, and the one precau- 
tion he took was, if the people 
were in doubt, himself to invent 
for it both the want and the 
Satisfaction. 

So sturdy a democrat was 
he that he saw equality in all 
things. As he could not dis- 
tinguish one “sucker” from 
another, and demanded of their 
band nothing but numbers, so 
in his supreme contentment 


SHOWMAN AND SHOW -— THE DECAY OF POPULAR 
CRAVING FOR AUTHORITY—THE COZENAGE OF 


with the world he could not dis- 
tinguish between the Fejee Mer- 
maid and the Swedish Nightin- 
gale. They were both, or they 
purported to be, the works of 
God’s hand, and from the 
bottom of his great soul he 
gave thanks for them. They 
had one great quality in com- 
mon—they were admirable ma- 
terial for publicity. Very early 
in his heroic career he was told 
by a colleague that he would 
assuredly succeed as a show- 
man, because he “ understood 
the value of the Press, and 
that is a great thing. Nothing 
helps the showman like the 
types and the ink.” And so 
clearly did he understand this 
supreme truth that he was 
called by the admiring mob 
*‘ the Father of Publicity.’’ The 
Father of Publicity—that is 
one of his many claims to 
immortality. It was not for 
him to hide himself in a corner. 
He had nothing to conceal. 
He was happiest when he 
moved in the full sunlight, 
surrounded by the “ suckers,” 
who gladly paid their dollars 
in exchange for a sight of the 
marvels which he gathered in 
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his museum. He cared not what 
men said of him. His lofty 
mind soared high above the 
vain desire of commendation. 
They said he was the Prince 
of Humbugs, and he never 
troubled to contradict them. 
Even were he a humbug, it 
was something to be a prince, 
and he insisted that the rever- 
ence should be paid to him 
that was due to his rank. And 
so he attained the height of 
his wise ambitions: he was 
pointed at wherever he went ; 
his sayings and doings were 
amiably recorded by a thou- 
sand admirers ; and every men- 
tion of him made in the news- 
papers brought more simple- 
tons into his show. 

Nor was there any hardship 
which he was not ready to 
press into the service of pub- 
licity. He spared himself as 
little as he spared others. What 
mattered pain, indeed, if it 
called attention to the great 
man! Once upon a time, in 
Madison Square Garden, he 
tripped overarope. Lesser men 
would have been sorry for the 
suffering inflicted upon them. 
Barnum was made of sterner 
stuff. ‘“‘Where’s the Press 
Agent ? ” he yelled to the work- 
man who helped him to his 
feet. “Tell him I’ve been 
injured in an accident!” In- 
stantly he saw the value of 
the “copy ” that would surely 
follow ; and truly “ the veteran 
showman, seriously injured in 
a painful accident,’”’ did not go 
without his reward. 

There was thus a complete 
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unity in his career. He sacri- 
ficed everything, himself and 
his comfort included, to pub- 
licity. Wherever he went an 
agent in advance preceded him, 
and the receptions, which those 
who gave them believed en- 
thusiastic and spontaneous, 
were carefully arranged by the 
showman’s emissaries. He left 
nothing to chance. When the 
great American people felt a tug 
at its heart-strings, it did not 
know, a8 Barnum confessed him- 
self, that it was he who held the 
heart-strings firmly in his hand. 
Barnum knew well enough the 
truth which escaped the con- 
fiding people, and made the 
best of his knowledge. Above 
all, he estimated at its high 
and proper worth the loud 
expression of noble sentiments. 
The people reverences the great 
thoughts and virtuous deeds 
of others, though it makes no 
attempt to emulate them ; and 
as Barnum never hesitated to 
cast his bread upon the waters 
that it might come back to 
him well buttered, so he put 
no check upon his tongue when 
it wagged to improve the occa- 
sion. “ What a pitiful state 
of society it is,” he said once, 
‘*‘ which elevates a booby or a 
tyrant to its summit, provided 
he has-more gold than others, 
while a good heart or a wise 
head is contemptuously dis- 
regarded if their owner hap- 
pens to be poor.” Can it be 
wondered at that, with such 
words as these echoing in its 
ears, the people of America, 
and of Europe too, rallied to 
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the last “‘sucker’’ round the 
greatest showman on earth ? 
And Barnum, as we have 
said, incarnating in himself 
the great principle of democ- 
racy, included in one great 
outburst of praise all the freaks 
that he exhibited upon his 
stage. How, indeed, should he 
weigh General Tom Thumb 
and Jenny Lind in a balance ? 
It was not for him to bandy 
criticism with the amateur. 
The great man in his modesty 
admitted his limitations. When 
Jenny Lind asked him where 
he had heard her sing, he 
replied that he had never heard 
her sing anywhere. And her 
astonishment that he should 
have invested so vast a sum in 
her voice unheard proves how 
little she understood the mind 
and the reasoning of Phineas 
T. Barnum. That hero dis- 
cerned very early in her career 
what publicity and the agent 
in advance might do for her. 
With his customary candour, 
he admitted that he never 
would have brought over a 
woman who could only sing. 
But Jenny Lind was charit- 
able, she was pious, she was 
a brief epitome of all the 
Virtues, and Barnum summed 
up her value to the agents in 
advance and the contrivers of 
publicity in an instant. If he 
ever presumed to compare her 
with a rival, it was not with 
Sontag or Catalani, but with 
Heth Joice, the slave woman 
of 160 years in age, who 
‘raised ” George Washington, 
or with Tom Thumb himself, 
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the favourite of all the crowned 
heads in Europe. 

Thus he moved easily from 
conquest to conquest. Noth- 
ing seemed beyond the reach 
of his soaring ambition. No 
sooner had he seen Jumbo 
than he made up his mind to 
ravish him from our midst. 
Now Jumbo was reputed to 
be the largest elephant on 
earth, and therefore might 
have been expected to have 
passed into the hands of 
the Prince of Humbugs, the 
Father of Publicity, long 
ago. The first step towards 
acquisition was easy enough. 
The Zoological Society was con- 
tent to accept a poor two 
thousand pounds for the beast, 
which was presently discovered 
to be a national favourite. 
Barnum infected in a flash the 
whole of Great Britain with 
his own enthusiastic love of 
advertisement. The British 
public was stirred, as it had 
never been stirred, by wars or 
rumours of wars. The abduc- 
tion of Jumbo from his poor wife 
Alice seemed a deeper tragedy 
to many wearied enthusiasts 
than the rape of Helen. It 
was, indeed, feared that it 
might lead to a bloodier and a 
longer war than the War of 
Troy. In an instant thousands 
of citizens, who the day before 
had never heard of Jumbo, 
were ready to die for him. 
Fathers, mothers, and children 
sent tear-sprinkled letters to 
the newspapers imploring Bar- 
num to renounce his claim to 
what they described as a British 
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institution. Ruskin thundered 
in the Press ; Mr Justice Chitty 
in a court of justice poured 
the cold water of sanity upon 
the temporary madness, and 
poured it in vain. Lord Win- 
chilsea, in a set of verses, 
suggested that Barnum, making 
a fair exchange, should take 
Gladstone, who would make 
“the better raree show,” and 
leave Jumbo to his worshippers. 
And Barnum smiled and was ob- 
durate. He would not renounce 
what his enterprise had won. 
Never had a showman been 
given so vast an advertisement 
for nothing since the world 
began. As Jumbo’s departure 
from England resembled a 
funeral, his arrival in New York 
was an undimmed triumph. 
“Thirty years ago,” said Bar- 
num, weeping with joy, ‘I 
brought the biggest thing New 
York had ever seen up the 
bay in the shape of Jenny 
Lind, and she cleared 700,000 
dollars in nine months.” Jenny 
Lind and Jumbo, the two 
biggest things ever seen up 
the bay! And of these Jumbo 
was far the bigger, for he 
brought in six weeks to Bar- 
num’s coffers half what it 
took Jenny Lind nine months 
to bring! 

In 1891 Barnum died, four 
days after his obituary had 
appeared, with the full con- 
sent of his Press agent, in a 
newspaper of New York. At 
his well-advertised departure 
the show business languished. 
As he stood alone in grandeur 
during his life, 30 no worthy 
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successor was found to take 
his place. But his example 
was not lost to the world. 
There is hardly a craft or a 
profession that has not boasted 
its Barnum during the last 
twenty years. Publicity and 
agents in advance are no longer 
the exclusive property of show- 
men. The Barnums of the world 
have found it more profitable to 
go into politics. Showmen they 
remain after a new fashion. 
To ensure their advancement 
they neglect none of the arti- 
fices which enabled Barnum 
to ride upon the crest of the 
wave. If they are not the 
fathers of publicity, like their 
august model, they are its 
obedient sons. They take no 
journey that has not been 
sedulously prepared for them 
by an omnipotent agent in 
advance, at whose bidding im- 
mense crowds acclaim the hero 
in his passage through Eng- 
land, or in far countries across 
the sea. And so profoundly 
imbued are they with the spirit 
of the showman that they 
too look for freaks (or “‘ stunts,” 
as they are pleased to call them) 
to awaken the curiosity and to 
ensure the enthusiasm of the 
mob. They are tireless in 
finding out such “ sensations ” 
as will fill their pockets, not 
with dollars but with votes. 
They move neither hand nor 
foot but for value received; 
and of all those who have 
striven to put P. T. Barnum’s 
crown upon their heads they 
have approached nearest to 
success. 
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Indeed, there was a moment 
when we might have believed 
that the crown and mantle 
of the prophet had fallen per- 
manently upon the head and 
shoulders of Mr Lloyd George. 
He had a far better knowledge 
of the showman’s art than any 
of his contemporaries. He may 
be said to have loved ‘“ hum- 
bug” for its own sake, as his 
master loved it. His skill in 
collecting freaks was, for a 
while, almost as great as that 
of the hero who carried Tom 
Thumb to England and brought 
Jenny Lind up the bay. Who 
will ever forget that wonderful 
specimen, the People’s Budget, 
which we were all invited to walk 
up and see? It has vanished 
into nothingness, even as the 
Fejee Mermaid has vanished. 
It was not a budget, and it 
had nothing to do with the 
people. But how splendid was 
its power of attraction, and 
how great, as long as its fresh- 
ness lasted, were the crowds 
assembled to greet it! And 
then there were the first-class 
hotels, open to the world, and 
the rare refreshing fruit, which 
all might eat who would reach 
out their hands for it. These 
gave the same sort of unsatis- 
fied pleasure to the mob of 
England as Heth Joice and 
the White Whale gave to the 
vaster noisier mob of America. 
And the agent in advance was 
always kept in sight, and Down- 
ing Street became the humming 
centre of publicity. 

The men about him were 
great as himself in advertise- 
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ment. They were acclaimed, 
by one another, as men of 
first-class brains. So often and 
so loudly did they beat the 
drum that it seemed as though 
the public could never desert 
them. And Mr Lloyd George, 
when fresh “freaks” failed 
him, when even the skeleton 
dude which he kept in his cup- 


board no longer attracted the 


sightseer, followed the example 
of his master Barnum, and 
travelled Europe with a circus. 
Spa saw him and his giant 
troupe, which boasted that it 
contained more _ typewriters 
than had ever before been 
assembled together in the his- 
tory of the world. Then he and 
the typewriters visited Cannes 
and Genoa, and though we have 
never heard that they achieved 
any useful end, they gave the 
eager sightseers of Europe 4 
pleasant vision of showmen at 
work and at play. And sud- 
denly Mr Lloyd George and 
his colleagues fell into dis- 
favour. In vain they shouted 
aloud that their show was the 
greatest on earth. The mob, 
fickle in its enthusiasm, de- 
clared that it was tired of 
shows and showmen, and that 
it would look elsewhere for 
instruction and entertainment. 

The others disappeared. For 
Mr Lloyd George was reserved 
the bitterest fate of all. No 
longer a showman, he became 
a poor exhibit in another man’s 
show, and was taken hither 
and thither in America by the 
most darkly sinister of Bar- 
nums—W. Randolph Hearst. 
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In New York, he resembled 
nothing so much as a dethroned 
monarch dragged through the 
streets in a Roman triumph. 
He could not make up his mind 
whether he was playing the 
part of Barnum or of Jumbo. 
It is true that he was sur- 
rounded by well-skilled agents 
of publicity, but these were 
hired by another, and did an- 
other’s bidding. Thus his career 
comes to an inglorious end, and 
he will remain for ever a sad 
warning to those who believe 
that they can gull all the people 
all the time. A single white 
elephant, whose coat was of 
paint, sufficed to undo him, 
and the industry of a hundred 
agents in advance cannot set 
him up again on the pinnacle 
of fame or notoriety. 

When Mr Lloyd George fell, 
he thought, like many other of 
his kind, that he could write 
a book. And by a stroke of 
madness, the sure prelude of 
destruction, he took service 
under Mr Hearst, the savage 
implacable enemy of Great 
Britain, the country of which 
Mr Lloyd George had aspired 
to be the governor for life. 
He did not go into this new 
enterprise with his eyes closed. 
He knew who and what Mr 
Hearst was. When Mr Lloyd 
George was in authority, he 
had prevented this same Mr 
Hearst from receiving tele- 
graphic news from Europe, news 
which he believed Mr Hearst 
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would turn and twist to the 
discredit of England. In a 
moment he forgot the past, 
and became a_ contributor, 
doubtless for a comfortable 
reward, to the Press of a man 
who had been and remains his 
country’s enemy, a man who 
should be execrated in England, 
and whom America long ago 
discovered to be a public danger. 
They are colleagues now, and 
Mr Lloyd George, once the 
Prime Minister of England, 
thinks it no disgrace to print 
his thoughts and his memories, 
such as they are, in the columns 
of Mr Hearst’s journals. 

They are little enough, these 
thoughts and memories, and 
now that we are permitted to 
see them collected,} we are 
surprised not only that Mr 
Lloyd George should have writ- 
ten them, but that Mr Hearst 
should have thought it worth 
while to print them. Never 
was there a more eloquent 
testimony to the truth that 
the world is governed with 
very little wisdom. The book, 
the intimate expression (we 
suppose) of what is or was in 
Mr Lloyd George’s mind, is 
empty and trivial. It gives 
no proof of knowledge or judg- 
ment. Even of the events in 
which he himself took part 
the author has nothing to say 
that is not nugatory. The book 
defies criticism, as it excites no 
interest, and the one question 
it puts to us is this: How 
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could a man who has nothing 
better to say than is said in 
‘Is it Peace?’ aspire to the 
governance of England, and 
not be found out at the first 
step he took? Barnum, too, 
was unable to refrain his pen 
from the inkpot, and he ex- 
celled Mr Lloyd George in 
the business of writing as much 
as he excelled him in the 
proper business of a showman. 

The follies and flippancies 
of politicians have had their 
proper reaction. All the world 
over we may observe to-day 
in the peoples a craving to be 
governed. The peoples are tired 
of “freaks” and “stunts.” 
They are thrusting angrily from 
them the ideal of the showmen. 
They are turning deaf ears to 
the falsehoods that are told 
them by those who want votes. 
The demagogues were in so 
great a hurry to win votes 
that they underrated the elect- 
ing mob. ‘“ The good people,” 
says Charles Maurras, “asks 
for models, and they give it 
mirrors.” But even flattery 
palls or creates suspicion, and 
universal suffrage has been fol- 
lowed in England, as elsewhere, 
by disillusionment and a con- 
tempt not only for the vote 
but for the sham of collective 
opinion. Thus democracy dies 
of a surfeit, and we may look 
forward with some hope to a 
wholesome reaction. 

It has been observed again 
and again that opinions are 
either catching, like diseases, 
or are formed and_ strong- 
ly held in different places at 
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the same time by a kind of 
accident. When a revolution- 
ary flood swept over Europe 
in 1848 there was no collusion 
between this State and that to 
give the flood an easy passage. 
To-day Europe is witnessing 
the oncoming of another wave. 
Wherever you turn your eyes 
you wil] find the people crying 
aloud, “‘We want to be gov- 
erned.”’ Nothing less than the 
exercise of authority will con- 
tent it. It has heard too much 
about the blessings of democ- 
racy, of that benign force 
which, it was promised, should 
revive a tired and turbulent 
world. In Italy we have seen 
Mussolini saving his country 
from the destruction which 
the Democrats were ready and 
eager to inflict upon it. Spain, 
wearied by the ceaseless chatter 
of politicians, has turned for 
help tothearmy. Even France, 
for many years a prey to the 
lawlessness and the sentiment- 
ality and the lack of patriot- 
ism of the Left, has enjoyed, 
under M. Poincaré, some years 
of settled government. And 
England has shown her dis- 
taste for mob-rule by sending 
Mr Lloyd George and his friends 
about their business. We have 
not yet grasped what we desire, 
but we have already a sense of 
security and a firm conviction 
that those who once thought 
it enough to promise broadcast 
the refreshing fruit, whose seed 
was not yet put into the earth, 
are gone for ever. Thus far 
has Europe travelled on the 
safe well-made road of reaction, 
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and it seems as though the 
world which was once to be 
made safe for democracy would 
at last be made safe from it. 
Whence came this desire for 
authority, this contempt for 
the orator’s art? It is not 
due immediately to the war, 
though the demagogue’s lack 
of foresight and energy therein 
may have something to do with 
it. It comes from a general dis- 
trust of democracy. There is 
no country in Europe where 
the people has not seen democ- 
racy’s baleful influence at work. 
The Communists have every- 
where attempted to collar the 
machine of the Labour party, 
and whenever they have suc- 
ceeded they have brought with 
them ruin and starvation. The 
murderous defilement of Russia, 
which terminated in a tyranny 
far less scrupulous and far 
crueller than the tyranny of 
the old régime, has taught the 
rest of Europe a salutary lesson. 
Even the English Socialists, 
who went to Moscow to wor- 
ship, came back with hatred 
in their hearts of the false gods 
to which they were bidden to 
bow down. And when the mis- 
guided electors see the lives 
of nations destroyed because 
a handful of half-educated men 
and women repeat a few frag- 
ments from the works of Marx, 
a crazed and bloodthirsty Jew, 
they ask, Is it worth while ? 
Moreover, it has been dis- 
covered that politics is the only 
business in which the incom- 
petent alone have a chance of 
success. A politician may fail 
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in his job as often as he chooses, 
and if only he be of “ Cabinet 
rank,”’ something will be found 
for him. He is then regarded 
as a public servant, who must 
be fed somehow or another 
at the country’s expense, and 
be given an easy place, where 
after failure he may discover 
greater leisure and perhaps 
less responsibility. Unhappily 
he is sometimes consoled 
with a governorship, and then 
he may become a_ public 
danger. And, since there is 
no punishment for the defaulter 
in politics, those who appoint 
themselves our governors, or 
are appointed by their friends, 
now inspire distrust, and are 
regarded by the people not as 
patriots, eager for the public 
service, but as the members of 
a small and active conspiracy. 

In France, especially, may 
we study the confident indeli- 
cacy of discredited politicians. 
That Malvy should return 
from banishment with his head 
high and his ambition unabated 
is a bitter testimony to the 
cynicism of politicians. He 
was found guilty of aiding 
and abetting “a plan con- 
certed for the ruin of his 
country, a plan to injure the 
moral force of the nation and 
the discipline of the army.” 
And he felt no shame. When 
he appeared to unveil a monu- 
ment to the dead of his prov- 
ince, the brave dead whose 
lives he had helped to take 
away, he was very justly chas- 
tised. Perhaps he has learned 
by this time that there are 
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acts of treachery which even 
politicians may not perform 
with impunity, and having 
learned this wholesome lesson, 
he will (let us hope) hide him- 
self in the obscurity of his 
département. And Caillaux — 
can there ever again be a place 
found in the State for this 
eminent defeatist, who, when 
his country was fighting for 
her life, thought it no shame 
to bring counsel and comfort 
to his country’s enemies ? They 
are good democrats, both of 
them, Malvy and Caillaux, and 
they have done their part in 
revealing to a stricken world 
the perils of democracy. 

That democracy should have 
failed is due to its own inher- 
ent weakness. When once the 


people is told that wisdom 
and power reside with it, it 
bases itself firmly upon a lie— 


a lie which has to be obscured | 


by a mist of flattery and 
rhetoric. Talk, therefore, must 
be the medium through which 
all the operations of democracy 
are conducted. Talk, talk, 
talk!.py (Those few sanguine 
souls who still believe in popu- 
lar government, despite its 
weakness and corruption, are 
wont to defend assemblies such 
as the House of Commons on 
the ground that while the echo 
of the speeches made within 
their walls is heard outside, 
the real work of committees 
and the rest is silent and prac- 
tical. The fact that little is 
known about what goes on in 
committees does not prove their 
worth. It is still true that 
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those who sit upon them are 
chosen by the electors merely 
for their ability to talk. Our 
rulers, who should be men of 
action, are elected merely be- 
cause they have a ready use 
of words when they stand upon 
a platform. It is not by 
hazardous means such as this 
that the leaders of any other 
craft or profession are chosen ; 
and since these means only are 
possible for the use of the 
electors, it follows that our 
political leaders are, save by 
accident, unqualified for the 
task which they assume. 

If you want a man to lift 
heavy weights, you do not 
ask him to be fleet of foot. 
Yet, where the safety of the 
country depends upon your 
choice, you elect your repre- 
sentatives not for their wisdom 
in counsel nor their courage in 
action, but for the nimbleness 
of their tongues. And so ora- 
tory has become, by a grim 
irony, the one and only test 
of statesmanship. The danger 
of this confusion is evident. 
Oratory is an art of cozenage. 
Its purpose is to win the people 
over to an opinion which the 
orator finds it profitable for 
the moment to hold and to 
express. It has nothing to do 
with therightness of the opinion. 
Indeed, it wins its loftiest 
triumphs when it is employed 
to make the worse course ap- 
pear the better. It can de- 
vastate countries more sav- 
agely than fire and sword. 
A few catchwords, spoken by 
@ sonorous voice and illustrated 
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by an ample gesture, are enough 
to make a riot or to set a 
revolution on foot. And it is 
this perilous gift—the gift of 
oratory—that has always been, 
and will always be, the motive 
power of democracy. It is not 
strange, then, that democracy, 
when once its shallow secrets are 
plumbed, should fall into dis- 
grace, and that the people, tired 
of cozenage, should be eager to 
exchange the facile eloquence 
of the rhetorician for the tried 
courage and deliberate wisdom 
of the man in authority. 


Aubrey Herbert, whose un- 
timely death we record with 
great regret, had no trait in 
common with the popular ora- 
tor or the sophistical rhetori- 
cian. It was by example rather 
than by speech that he strove 
to persuade his fellows. With 
the House of Commons, of 
which he had long been a mem- 
ber, he had little sympathy. 
He did but adhere to the tradi- 
tion of his race when he added 
what weight he could to the 
councils of the nation. Indeed, 
it was the tradition of his race 
which, not wholly realised by 
himself, formed his character 
and shaped his career. Being 
what he was, he could not have 
acted otherwise than he did. 
There flowed in his veins the 
blood of ancient times. For 
him the age of chivalry was 
not dead, and he was always 
happy if he could bring aid to 
the distressed, were it a man 
or a nation, which asked for 
his help. He liked to essay 
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high enterprises, to attack vain 
and popular superstitions. He 
was born a leader of forlorn 
hopes, and he looked upon the 
evils which he saw about him 
with the simple, not wholly 
despairing eyes of Don Quixote. 
He knew that nothing could 
be set right without the strik- 
ing of blows, and to strike a 
blow he never hesitated. 

Had he lived in the six- 
teenth century he would have 
been the stout companion of 
Drake and Hawkins, Gilbert 
and Raleigh. Though perhaps 
in his lack of self-consciousness 
he did not know it himself, he 
always preferred to live dan- 
gerously. From the very first 
a love of adventure persuaded 
him to travel far and by un- 
worn roads. He faced the dis- 
comforts of wild countries and 
light baggage without a mur- 
mur. So long as the morning 
found him full of hope and 
wonder, he cared not how or 
where the night should over- 
take him. To the East he 
turned his eyes with the great- 
est enthusiasm, and he became 
the friend of all those who 
showed him hospitality in the 
Balkans and elsewhere. Highly 
civilised as he was, a poet and 
a scholar, he was at home 
most intimately with those who 
did not share his way of life, 
and who might be deemed, by 
others less generous than he, 
wild and untutored. When 
Lord Stanley was invited to 
be King of Greece, Disraeli 
was filled with wonder. “Life 
becomes like a fairy tale,” he 
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wrote, “and our intimate ac- 
quaintances turned into Sover- 
eign Princes who the day before 
were M.P.’s and guardsmen 
and fox-hunters.’’ Aubrey Her- 
bert was offered a throne, and 
passed the honour by, grate- 
fully and without disdain, as 
though it were an offer which 
came to him naturally and 
without surprise. 

As in travelling it was to 
the East he turned his eyes, 
so it was in the East that he 
found many tried and trust- 
ing friends. His death was 
mourned, we are sure, as deeply 
in Albania and in Turkey as in 
England. His insight into the 
character of the Albanians and 
Turks was true and sincere, 
though coloured, as it should 
have been, by an inborn sym- 
pathy. Readers of ‘Maga’ 
will remember a sketch of 
Talaat,! drawn with an under- 
standing and (may be) with a 
partiality which only Aubrey 
Herbert could attain to. His 
generous mind crossed the boun- 
daries of nationality as easily 
as his tireless feet traversed 
the strong untamed countries 
of the East. And where his 
heart was, there were his in- 
terests also. In the House of 
Commons it was chiefly foreign 
politics which engrossed him. 
His house in the country was 
a refuge for the Eastern so- 
journers in this land, the East- 
erns whose cause he pleaded, 
whose language and ambitions 
he understood. 
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He felt a continual need for 
self-expression. It was not 
enough for him to live and to 
travel. He must write also. 
He wrote verse and he wrote 
prose with the freshness and 
the spirit of one who knew 
that in these matters he must 
remain ever an amateur. His 
experiments gave some solace 
to an active brain, which would, 
if it could, have always done 
two things at once; and he 
was content. When the war 
came, though it was impossible 
that he should ever have passed 
the test of a military doctor, he 
crossed the Channel with al- 
most the first troops sent to 
France, and having set out as 
an interpreter, became a com- 
batant after the briefest delay. 
He was in the retreat from 
Mons; he went through the 
horrror of the Dardanelles; 
he did valuable service at Kut. 
And he presently recorded his 
experiences in one of the truest 
books that we have concerning 
the war. He made no attempt 
to assume the office of his- 
torian. The task he imposed 
upon himself was more delicate 
than that: to give an intimate 
impression of what he saw in 
his own corner of the field. 
He did more than that: he 
showed us, unconsciously, what 
manner of man he was—a man 
from whom every drop of 
acrimony had been purged, a 
gallant and kindly soldier, who 
had no harsh thought for his 
adversaries — whatever harsh- 
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ness he felt was reserved for 
the politicians at home; a 
friend who had ever a joyous 
welcome for those whom he 
loved and knew; a naturalist, 
who amid falling shells and the 
thunder of the guns still kept 
an eye for the flowers that 
carpeted the ground, an ear 
for the song of birds. 

His death takes much from 
his friends, more than they 
like to think about. It leaves 
them many memories—especi- 
ally a memory of courage. 
There was no braver man than 
Aubrey Herbert. He did not 
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like war: its untidiness and 
its cruelty distressed him ; and 
he went through it with a gay 
ardour which we can never 
forget. So long as he was per- 
mitted to serve, he never left 
the field, though his sight was 
already failing him. And when 
he came home he faced the 
approach of blindness without 
a murmur of complaint. Not 
for a day did he lose interest 
in life or politics, and he 
remains for us who knew 
him an example of resolution 
and gallantry whose brightness 
time shall never dim. 
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